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Mankind in all ages have paid too little re- 
gard to the authority of common ſenſe. 
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Learned and wnlearned have a firong pro- 
penſity to purſue far-fetched diſcoue-- 
ries, ie the'neglett of truths more oh. 
vious and uſeful, LS nk, 

2. The /ages of antiguity neylected 


F 


truths. of the greateſi moment to the 

 mtereſts of virtue, through an abſurd' 
inclination to employ their reaſons 

powers on improper ſubjetts, 

3. Chriftion divines did, in contradiftion fo 
common ſenſe, and to the detriment o 

religion, ſubject the moſt ſacred and 

obvious truths to the r s of 


regſoning, . - 
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ble, and againſt "whtichs it . to be 
guarded with care, will eaſily be allowed. 
Both extremes have prevailed in their turn, 
and operated their effects among us to a 
degree that demands our attention. In 
former ages, credulity was the reigning 


folly; and miſled, not only vulgar minds, 


but in ſome degree alſo the learned and 


judicious. In our own times, ſcepticiſm 
hath been in ſuch vogue, that ſcarce any 


are aſhamed of it; many glory in at; 
and not a few, diſtinguiſhed jby good 
ſenſe and probity, are tainted with it, to 
a degree that is hardly conſiſtent with 
their character. The diſtractions of the 
preceding age gave full proof of the 


miſchief of one extreme; and that an- = 
temperate love of pleaſure, that proſlitu- | 
tion of - conſcience, and diſſoluteneſs of 


— 


manners, which are the natural conſe- 
quences of the other, gave, in our 8 


times, ſo general and Juſt. an alarm, and 
ſeemed ſo plainly to portend ſome diſmal 
cataſtrophe, that, with aſtoniſniment le- 
ee to our Joy, we n look wire + 

| 75145 1.4 che 


5 8 a people who, with all 
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the eſcape we have ſo lately and ſobappily 
made. 50 ISS e i if: 0 His g 

By a Gogulke unanimity in our S 
A a vigor and. ſteadineſs in our meaſures, a 
diſintereſted zeal for national glory and 
happineſs, ſeconded by the ardor and in- 
trepidity of our land and ſea forces, and 
attended with: train of ſucceſſes exceed 
ing our moſt ſanguine expectations, hath 
Almighty God reſcued theſe nations from 
impending diſgrace and ruin, and raiſed 


dias ieee t 10 e . fignal, 
by means ſo deſireable and unexpected, 
muſt go deep with many, and make ſome 
impreſſion on the leaſt. ſenſible hearts, 
ſufficient, if not to win them over to the 
practice of religion, at leaſt to diſpoſe 
them to take their obligations to God into 
cConſideration. And it may be expected of 
heir faults an 
foibles, are allowed an uncommon ſhare 
of good ſenſe and ingenuity, that, diſmiſſ⸗ 
ing ſophiſtical reaſonings, and evaſions of 


n kind, they will judge with care and 
A's candor 
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n e A fubjec;mbirh, Sta lb fand: 
worthy of our notice, claims the higheſt 
regard, and the deepeſt attention. 

To with-hold our aſſent from Bal 
propoſitions, and to be ſlow and cautious 
in admitting truths made out by an art 
ſo nice and fallacious as that of abſtract 
reaſoning, is prudent: But to heſitate 
about truths of which one cannot enter - 
tain a ſerious doubt, without the imputa- 
tion of folly or madneſs, is an abuſe of 
our faculties ſo oppoſite to our national 
character, as muſt be reſolved into the 
mode of the times, and cannot be ſuppo- 
ſed of long continuance. Would à kind 
Providence add to the ſingular : endows+ 
ments of his preſent Majeſty the bleſſ- 
ing of a long and profperous reign, e 
might reaſonably hope, that a little »fur+0 
ther inquiry, under his paternal care and 
countenance, would ſo effectually explode 
all nonſenſe of the religious and irrèli- 
gious kind, that poſterity would treat ur 
much admired argumentations on choſe 
ſubjects with the ſame contempt we no- 
beftow on the Jargon of the ſchools, or 

thoſe 
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thoſe” rants of viflonaries which Fg: J 
current in former ages 104 In It 


105105 7 js 3 91 1 
W, fot our fathers s fools, fo 0 ſw itn We e grow: 


Jur W1 er , ſons, n 10 doubt, "will think, us ho. 
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The truth of religion, both natural 
and revealed, hath, for a century paſt; 
been conſidered by friends and adverſa- 
ries a8 A proper ſubj ect of diſputation. J 
A variety of ob) ections have been offered 
by men of wit and genius, and à variety 
of anſwers have been made by thoſe of 
high reputation for piety and learning. | 
The attention of the public has been fully 
engaged; and multitudes, as might be 
expected, of different ranks, ſeem to hold 
themſelves in Nr ne bene the ne 
of the debates {3 156! 654 Satin 
For this evil no . PE wie 1 
found. But we are not therefore to con- 
clude it irremediable. Perhaps the great 
truths of religion have not been put in a 
proper light. Perhaps the light in which 
thoy have been offered 18 highly improper. 7 
at in which all mankind are e- 1 
ator: _ qually | 
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qually iritereſted, ' to be made queſtions 
among che learned, and as ſuch fubject⸗ 
ed to the canvaſſing of ſubtile reaſoning 
Will ſubtile reaſoning give ſatisfaction'ts 
men of ſenſe, on a ſabje&1o intereſting 
and important? or can they, by a care- 
ful ſurvey of the debate, and by weigh- 
ing arguments on both Ades, arrive at that 
full, ſteady, and permanent belief, which 
is due to truths of fuch-conſequence? And 
ſhould men of thought and leiſure be 
able to trace them by a thread of fint+ 
ſpun reaſoning to the teſtimony of ſenſe; ve 
the axioms of the ſchools, and be willing 
to reſt in the ſatisfaction they give them 
ſelves in this way, what ſſiall become of 
multitudes who have neither leiſure, nor 
capacity, nor inclination, to purſue the 
ſame courſe? They muſt remain ini ſuf- 
penſe, ar believe without evidence, orf be 
furniſhed with evidence of à different and 
ſuperior kind, even that which all above 
nonage can comprehend, and none but 
idiots and madmen will reject. 15 
That the obligations of religion and 


virtue ſhould be attended with tlie hagh- 
iT 


008 C MON DEN .. | 7 
eſt evidence, and that mankind ſhould 
have as much ſatis faction concerning that 
us. and virtuous conduct On which 
their happineſs depends, as they have 
for any prudent;and juſt conduct of any 
other kind, and indeed a great deal more, 
ig conſonant to all the ideas we have of 
the attributes of God, and the perfection | 
of iis works. We ſee with amazement 
and delight, that every ſpring and wheel 
of the vaſt ſyſtem, we inhabit, moves with 
exactneſs, and performs its office in the 
utmoſt perfection; and ſhall we ſup⸗ 
poſe; an eſſential defect in beings of the 
higheſt order? The brutes fulfill the 
parti aſſigned them in the ereation of 
God, under the direction of an inſtinct 
that» is next to infallible; and are men 
fuppuſed to act at random? Men have 

ſufficient direction, if attended to, in the 

duties of civil and ſocial life; and ſhall 

we ſuppoſe them left by-their wiſe crea- 
tor tot act by no direction, or by an un- 

certain direction in the moſt impo 
duties, thoſe reſpecting him on en 


oe * It is eaſier to 
ſuppoſe, 
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ſuppoſe, that all the learned of ancient 
and modern times ſhould have overlook- 
ed or. miſtaken the criterion of truth, than 
to ſuppoſe that there is no ſuch criterion, 
or that it is not obvious to every man of 
ſound underſtanding. 
The human mind hath a power of pro- 
nouncing, at firſt ſight, on obvious truth, 
with a quickneſs, clearneſs, and indu- 
bitable certainty, ſimilar, if not equal, 
to the information conveyed by the ex- 
ternal organs of ſenſe. Its exerciſe be- 
gins in children with the firſt dawn of 
rationality, and not till then; and 1s e- 
ver after enjoyed in ſome degree by learn- 
ed and unlearned, and by every indivi- 
dual of the human kind, who is not an 
idiot, or ſome how diſordered in his in- 
tellectuals; affording an almoſt infallible 
direction in the whole conduct of their 
lives; and was intended by the author 
of our being for giving us entire ſatis- 
faction concerning all primary truths, 
thoſe of religion in particular: and our 
not having recourſe to that power, is the 
true cauſe of thoſe idle ener which 
have 


c SN E. vw» 


have been maintained of late about ke 
truth- -of religion. Lid. ob Phy bf ob A IOSLL 2 ops 

It is the well known practice of wiſe 
men in all ages, and in none more than 
in the preſent, to relieve themſelves from 
perplexities ariſing from idle debates, by : 
an appeal to common ſenſe,» Being aware 
of the errors to which we are liable; and 
the artifices practiſed in deducing one 
truth from another, they: have entertain 
ed A Jult diſtruſtiof v reaſoning, eſpecially 

of laborious and ſubtile reaſoning; and 
obſerving, on the other hand, certain 
fimple perceptions of truth, -which may 
be depended on, and to which all who-are 
not downright 4 te, or diſordered in 


have recourſe to che eee of chen per- 
ceptions, as ee ſtandard of 
truth; and it will be difficult to aſſign a 
good reaſon, why the learned have not 
taken the ſame courſe a th 6 : er | 
How about religion. i 
Occaſional appeals eee ls 
10 common ſenſe in behalf of particular 
truths. But no great forwardneſs hath 


e B ver 


— eines. 
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yet appeared, in the friends of religion, 
to truſt the whole cauſe to that deciſion, 
though they might with ſafety, Com- 
mon ſenſe, it is like, will make great ha- 
vock of theological opinions, but cannot 
hurt religion. If it contracts the ſyſtem 
one way, it will enlarge it another; and 
give it, on the whole, a ſolidity and ſta- 
bility which it cannot obtain from the re- 
finements of the learned. 4s, 
In the defences of religion hitherto of- 
eres, great ſtreſs is laid on candor. in 
judging. But when do we fee ditputes a- 
bout religion brought to an iſſue by 
means of this virtue? And how ſeldot do 
we find this much talked of candor a- 
mong diſputants of any kind? If in well- 
regulated focieties we meet with as much 
regard to truth and juſtice as is neceſſary for 
the commerce of life, it is well. But that 
impartiality of jud gment which enables 
one to ſee, and own, and renouwnge is 
errors, and embrace the oppoſite truth, 
is very rare. You ſhall find fifty bigots, 
of all denominations, for one free _ 


of this Kind, Through n or ſhame, 
or 
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or fear, ar through the mere force of ha- 
bit, men cleave to the opinions they have 
once eſpouſed, and will not give them up 
whilſt they can maintain them, and will 
endeavour to maintain them as long as 
they have the colour of reaſon: to keep 
them in countenance. 'There is therefore 
a neceſſity for the interpoſal of authority; 
not of the civil magiſtrate, for that is im- 
proper and dangerous; but of that power 
of the human mind, which is ſupreme, 
and whoſe deciſion none will dare to re- 
ject. Many ſcruple not to uſe all the arts 
af ſophiſtry in reaſoning, who would be 
| abaſhed and overawed by the mathpriry 
of common ſenſe; _ : 

Theſe nations were Fan over-run : 
with a folly of the religious kind, which 
baffled, and would for ever have baffled, 
the labours of the learned, but fell before 
common ſenſe. And (be the fate of this 
appeal what it will) whenever ſcepticiſm 
and infidelity, the reigning folly. of the 
preſent age, is brought to this trial, it 

will fall into contempt, and diſappear. 
A formal appeal to common ſenſe may, 
B 2 with 
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with great appearance of reaſon, be con- 
ſtrued into an affront; but is, on ſome 
occaſions, unavoidable. If your adver- 
ſary errs through his ignorance or miſtake 
of facts, you may ſet him right, by point- 
ing out the fact which he knows not or 
hath overlooked. If he hath miſtaken 
any of the eſſential rules of reaſoning, 
you ought to point out and explain the 
rule he hath tranſgreſſed. But if he hath 
the boldneſs to queſtion the truth of firſt 
principles, or to ſubſtitute chimera's in- 
ſtead of principles, you muſt neceſſarily 
appeal to common ſenſe. And if you do 
ſo, you maſtſhow him how far he deviates 
from the ſtandard appealed to; that is, in 
other words, you muſt convict him of 
nonſenſe. The harſh expreſſion may, 
and ought to be avoided; but the idea 
conveyed by it muſt be kept in view. 
Without that you do nothing. Your ap- 
peal will be found frivolous and unjuſt./ 
When zeal for religion was in high fer- 
mentation, its advocates thou ght them 
ſelves privileged to treat their opponents 
with indignity and * But an op- 

ow 
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poſite ſpirit hath produced an oppoſite 
conduct. The moſt | frivolous, abſurd, 
and pernicious conceits of pretended free 
thinkers, have, for ſome time paſt, been 
treated with all the delicacy, indeed with 
all the deference, due to diſcoveries of va- 
lue. Which of the two extremes is moſt 
faulty, may not be eaſy to determine. 
But ſure: there is a decency and dignity 
of manner due to all ſubjects of import 
ance. Why ſhould good manners be ſa- 
crificed to zeal, or zeal to good manners? 
May not one preſerve all the reſpect due 
to the rank an author holds in civil life, 
or in the republic of letters, while he ex- 
poſes, at the ſame time, the abſurdity 
of his opinions? or, if that is neceſſary, 
while he treats them with all the contempt 
or ee weg to which le are enen 
intitled? 4 7 
There is no austying the e of | 
falſe delicacy, becauſe they are not regu- 
lated by any fixed ſtandard. But a man 
of candor and judgment will allow, 
that the baſhful timidity practiſed by 
thoſe who put themſelves on a level with 
the 


— 


s s 
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the adverſaries of religion, would ill be- 
come one who, declining all diſputes, aſ- 
ſerts primary truths on the authority of 
common ſenſe; and that whoever pleads 
the cauſe of religion this way, hath a 
right to aſſume a firmer tone, and to pro- 
nounce with a more deciſive air, not up- 
on the ſtrength of his own judgment, 
but on the reverence due from all man- 
kind to the tribunal to which he appeals: 
It may appear ſtrange, that ſo much 
trouble muſt be taken in making people ac- 
quainted with common ſenſe, or in recon- 
ciling them to its authority. But, in fact, 
the plaineſt things are often leaſt under- 
ſtood, becauſe they are leaſt attended to. 
The path of common ſenſe is indeed fo 
open and obvious, that a child, one would 
think, could hardly miſtake it. But it 
has been miſtaken by thoſe of good un- 
derſtanding, in the proſecution of their 
civil as well as religious intereſts; and 
when, through heedleſsneſs, precipitancy, 
or preſumptuous curioſity, people bave 
got into devious tracks, they are not 
eaſily recalled. Unwilling to think 
„ they 
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they could be ſo groſsly mifled, and in- 
flamed rather than diſcouraged by diffi- 
culties or dangers, they have an ardor to 
puſh forward, with an extreme averſion 
to go back on their Oy WW 
firſt ſet out. | | 

- may perhaps convince your Grad 
that he hath made one or more falſe 
ſteps; but to make him on that he is 
out in his whole courſe, is a taſk of an- 

other kind. The Hiſt may be accom- 
pliſhed by a certain number af arguments: | 
but the other Avi er _ time, nn -Y 
bour, rand patience. 231-073 fitod3 watts 
Te the church of e eee er- 
ros of diſſe ent Kinds; ; ſome that offend 
againſt che laws of juſt reaſoning, others 
that are in ditect contradictinn to the 
fundamental principles of all knowledge. 

To reclaim: the votaries of that church 

cult; : hut the difficulty wit reſpect to 

the Jaſt; though apparently leſa is h 

be to ſet the abſurdity of their opinions 

. will not he eaſy to 

* 1 | make 
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make them ſee that abſurdity. They can- 
not conceive, that opinions they have ſo 
long entertained with ſo great reverence, 
and which have had the countenance of 
ſo many great names, ſhould be abſurd. 
Or ſhould a glimpſe of the truth break 
in upon them, ſhould they find an incli- 
nation to. yield- to its evidence, or even 
actually yield, the habit of thinking 
they have ſo long indulged, will be apt 
to return, and make them revolt. The 
obvious truth, therefore, with its oppoſite 
abſurdity, muſt be ſet full in their view; 
it muſt be brought again and again into 
view, until the mind, being made fami- 
liarly acquainted with Arz be ins to feel 
its force. 85 
All that is Wee in this. ally 
might no doubt be drawn into a much 
narrower compaſs; but it is a queſtion 
-whether the extent given it will be ſuffi- 
cient for the end propofed. :: However 
paradoxical, in appearance, yet it is cer- 
tain, that good ſenſe, which Mr Pope 
with great truth declares to be worth 
the ſeven ſciences, is a ſpecies of know 
93 led ge 
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ledge of difficult attainment. It is indeed 


the gift of Heaven, but needs to be ſtirred 
up; and hath. been ſo long and univer- 
ſally neglected, that, to give it full exer- 


ciſe, requires more attention and appli- 


cation of thought than moſt people are 
willing to beſtow. Every ſmatterer in 
ſcience takes it for granted, that he is 
poſſeſſed of the principles of good ſenſe; 
but, on trial, the greateſt adepts will hard- 
ly admit them. They are in truth ſo 
plain, 3 that, to iuſtrate and inculcate 
them, is to tire the patience, and affront 
the judgment of the reader; but, at the 
ſame time, ſo diametrically oppoſite to 
received opinions, and eſtabliſned ma- 
xims, that, barely to propoſe, or even to 


ſtate them with perſpicuity, without un- 


folding and inculcating them with due 
care, would be to encourage that ſuperfi- 
cial way of judging, n 1s the . 


of all our errors. 
A certain brilliancy off 3 and 


pretty conciſeneſs of expreſſion, might he 


fit enough to ſurpriſe and delight the 
mind with tranſient glimpſes of | truth; 


2 „ but 
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but is by no means fit to convey that 
full and permanent conviction which 1s 
due to truths of the firſt rank. The 
mind muſt be allowed to judge of them 
with impartiality and coolneſs, proceed- 
ing not upon ſentiments fuddenly raifed 
by ſtriking views of truth, but on a deli- 
berate judgment formed by a familiar 
acquaintance with the object: and in or- 
der thereto, the ſame truths, muſt be pre- 
ſented again and again, with no great 
variation, and with as little adventitious 
ornament as poſſible. This manner of 
treating the ſubject, may diſappoint us of 
the attention of ſome whoſe aſſent and 
approbation we ſhould otherwiſe value: 
but we truſt the merits of the cauſe to 
judges of manly ſenſe, who can with pa- 
tience and pleaſure entertain themſelves 
with the Rene: view of ines and in- 
tereſting truth. | 

There have hang in 8 ages; oy 
are no doubt in the preſent, a few bleſſed 
with a diſcernment which ſets them a- 
bove the fooleries of falſe learning, who 
may be dif guſted with the minute dif- 
eulfens 
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euſſions we muſt ſometimes enter into, 
in confutation of manifeſt abſurdities. 
But they will be pleaſed to conſider, that, 
of late, the utmoſt ſubtilty of reaſoning 
hath been employed to invalidate the 
moſt obvious and important truths: and 
theſe rea ſonings, however manifeſtly 
abſurd, are founded on the philoſophi- 
cal hypotheſis in vogue, and cannot be 
fairly eonfuted without expoſing the fal- 
fities in philoſophy which give them ſup- 
port: nor can this be done, without” en- 
tering into diſcuſſions more minute, and 
indeed more frivolous than were other- 

wiſe to be wiſhed: When learning hath 
attained to a greater degree of perfection, 
and the authority of common ſenſe is u- 
niverfally acknowledged and ſubmitted 
to, the friends of religion will be releaſed 
from this diſagreeable taſk.” In the mean 
time, it will be expected of thoſe of fu- 
perior underſtanding, that they will bear 
with that treatment of the ſubject which 
the prefent ſtate of learning makes neceſ- 
ſary. They, on the other hand, who, 


8 5 thew education, their company, or 
* 1 5 C 2 turn 
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turn of mind, have been involved in thoſe 
doubts which always attend ſubtile re- 
finements on obvious truths, muſt not 
ſtop their inquiry till they have got a 
ſtandard of truth in which a wife man 
can reſt. Partial inquiries are as unſafe 
as they are unfair. People ought there- 
fore to forbear philoſophiſing altogether, 
or to purſue their inquiries to their due 
length. They muſt at leaſt be qualified 
to diſtinguiſh exactly between primary 
and ſecondary truths, and the different 
evidence belonging to each. They muſt 
alſo look into the human mind with ſome 
care, and get acquainted with that power 
which is characteriſtical of rationality, 
and in whoſe deciſion every one who 
would not be thought a fool or a mad- 
man muſt acquieſce. And, above all, 
they mult proceed in their inquiries as 
becomes men of ſenſe and probity, and 
give at leaſt as fair a hearing to the 
friends as to the adverſaries of religion. 
Many diſcover great anxiety about 
their obligations to inferior beings, with 
a ſtrange unconcernedneſs about the ob- 
Ji n 


ww — 


PROS REO and juſtice they | 
are under to the ſupreme: As, on the 
other hand, many are eee about 
their obligations to God, who ſhow little 
concern about what they owe to man- 
kind. Nor is it difficult to account for 
this inconſiſtency. But a man of ſenſe 
and probity cannot be unconcerned about 
any obligations he ſuppoſes himſelf under 
to any being whatever. If ignorant, he 
is deſirous of information; if doubtful, 
he inquires with care; nor will he ſtop 
his inquiries till he has got all the ſatis- 
faction he has reaſon to expect. To take 
advantage of dark ſurmiſes, or doubtful 
reaſoning, to elude obligations of any 
kind, is always looked upon as an indica- 
tion of a diſhoneſt heart in all other mat- 
ters; and why it ſhould: not be conſider- 
ed in the ſame light with reſpect to reli- 
gion, cannot eaſily be accounted for, 
Many, it is true, are too much ingroſſ- 
ed by the cares and pleaſures of life, to 
intereſt themſelves deeply in a concern ſo 
foreign to their views. Others will be 
ſhy of entering upon an inquiry which 
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they foreſee will give them diſturbance 
in their unlawful purſuits. Sofie fenfible 
perſons alſo have, by a habit of feading 
and ſpeaking on all ſubjects, without 
thinking, diſqualified themſelves in a 
great meaſure from forming à true judg- 
ment of arty. But ſome may be found 
who can, and will judge. e 
It were ſtrange, if, from curioſity itſelf | 
there ſhould not be multitades fond of 
examiming a ſubject wherein all are ſo 
much intereſted, and about which ſo few 
are agreed: Many who do not enter into 
thoſe vexatious diſputes which have been 
agitated about religion, may be willing 
to take this method of looking into reli- 
gion itſelf. The friends of religion 
can have no exceptions to an appeal 
which muft, in the iſſue, tedound to its 
eredit and intereſt. And of thoſe who 
would ſeem to be above all ſuch con- 
cerns, there are numbers not altogether 
ſo regardleſs of religion as b NEE to 
appear. 
A certain obſcure iideterämate idea of 


religion haunts the minds of the irreli- | 
gious, 
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pious, which they would do well to exa- 
mine. For, if it 8 5 Phantom, an illu- 
ſion of the brain, ey may, by a manly 
inquiry, and fair diſeuſſion, diſmiſs xx 
from their thoughts. But if it U 2 rea- 
lity, an important reality, founded, not 
in the crazed imaginations of enthuſlaſts, 
but in the nature of things, and deriyc 
not from cunning "politicians, bur fr TY 
common ſenſe, all endeavours to chude” 
obligations are no lefs filly" than wicked. 
In vain do we 'affume airs of 8 
and independence, incompatible with ou 
very exiſtence ; - in vain « do we affect a *n 7 
norance or ſeepricifin, which neither 1s, 
nor can be real; and in vain do we u- 
muſe ourſelves with idle talk or ſophi - 
tical arguing againſt religion, when,” at 
bottom, there is 4 cõnyiction, of wür 4 
ſuſpicion'of its reality. In matters of uch 
conſequence, one ought to have the tou- 
rage to Know the K+ ny and the Koneltf 
to o avow it, nee 1 95 
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Lane id unlearned have ia 9 WE) orgs 
e ity to purſue far:fetched diſcoveries, 
to the neglect of. rin more , and 


vil 


1 1 HE whole dock o 3 pen 
41 ledge ariſes from the exerciſe of - 
theſe three powers of the human mind, 
perception, judgment, and reaſoning. 
By ſimple Perception we are informed 
of that variety of beings, with their ob- 
vious: qualities which fall within our 
ſphere; as by a perception equally fimple 
we get the knowledge or conſciouſneſs of 
our own. exiſtence, and obvious qualities 
and powers. By a [imple act of judg⸗ 
ment we pronounce immediate! 7 upon 
all the obvious relations of thoſe beings 
which. are the objects of perception, their 
relations to one another, and the relation 
they bear to us. By the power of rea- 
ſoning we inveſtigate qualities and rela- 
tions bf being which are not the imme- 
3 . is diate 


Mind 
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diate objects of perception and judgment, 
by deducing them from thoſe which are. 
Such then are the powers wherewith 
mankind are furniſhed for ſupplying 
them with uſeful knowledge. Let us | 
no ſee how they employ theſe powers. 
For the exerciſe of the' two firſt of our 
intellectual powers, nature hath opened 
a large field of uſeful knowledge, and 
ſuch as may be depended on in the con- 
duct of life. If the object is viewed at a 
proper diſtance, and there happens to be ; 
no caſual diſorder or defect in the powers, 
the obſervations we make, and the judg- 
ment we pronounce, by the ſimple acts of 
perception and judgment, are almoſt in- 
fallible; and by treaſuring up- theſe in 
our memories, (were we as diligent in 
collecting and recording them as we ought 
to be), we ſhould be plentifully provided 
with excellent materials for all the ordi- 
nary occaſions of life. But unhappily we 
do not chuſe this plain, eaſy, certain road 
to wiſdom which nature hath pointed 
out. Overlooking many important dif- 
coveries which offer themſelves to our 
1 ; D obſervation, 
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obſervation, we run eagerly in purſuit of 
diſtant, obſcure, and often inſignificant 
knowledge. Through a too great fond- 
neſs of cultivating and employing our 
reaſoning powers, we forget to give full 
exerciſe to the ſimple powers of percep- 
tion and judgment; which proves one of 
the chief ſources of the ignorance, the 
miſtakes, and the follies of mankind. 
This will appear in a ſurpriſing light, by 
taking a ſhort ſurvey of the A of g 
both learned and unlearned. 

The writers on logic, whoſe n 
it is to direct and aſſiſt mankind in the 
exerciſe of their intellectual powers, have 
contributed not a little to miſſead them. 
After ſtating. and defining the two firſt, 
they immediately paſs on to the third 
power, and give copious and minute di- 
rections about its proper exereiſe; as if 
reaſoning were the chief ſource of -know- 
ledge, and the great buſineſs of a rational 
being. Little care is had te guard the 
mind againſt indolence, inattention, in- 
accuracy of obſervation, raſhneſs, preci- 
ne of judgment, and wag variety of 
l 44 * deceptions 
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| deceptions which ariſe fror prepoſſeſſo ww 
_ prejudice, paſſion; and innumerable biaſſes 
to which the human mind is fubject. 


The main deſign with moſt of 'thoſe wri- 


ters is, to form an acute reaſoner, and 
able diſputant, vrich little regard to the 
acquifition of that uſetul and en 
eder called good' ſenſe. g 
From this wrong direction in = out- 
ſetting, have all the learned almoſt pur- 
ſueck a falfe track of knowledge. Though 
= e whole of nature lies expoſed to their 
„ the collection they! have made of 
el truth is ſmall, in compariſon of 
_ of What might reaſonably be expected 
from their application and rs 
Many of the beſt written book 
of trains of reaſoning, of laborio! 
foning, with but here and the 
covery of conſequence. We meet with 
; TE an en of Flies va» - 


A 1 great variety of arguments, objections; | 
and confutations, and but few of thoſe _ 
indubitable maxims on which a wie man 
would * to found his 
e | . 
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Setting aſide the doctrines of natural 
philoſophy, which are founded upon 
repeated experiment and obſervation, or 
upon a ſpecies of reaſoning equally to 
be depended on, the uſeful and undoubt- 
ed truths to be gathered from all the 
other ſciences, bear no proportion to the 
dubious poſitions, and conjectural reaſon- 
| ings in ſupport of theſe poſitions, with 
which the writings of the learned abound. 
So true is this obſervation, that one may 
go through the circle of ſcience without 
being able to pick up as much informa- 
tion as would be ſufficient for his con- 
ducting himſelf with propriety in any ſta- 
tion of life. 
Now, is there not bane a inſt 8 
of complaint? Is not this the reaſon why 

the ſciences are in ſo little reputation 
with men of buſineſs, and why the 
ſchools are ſo early forſaken by thoſe 
who are deſigned for the higheſt and 
moſt important truſts? _ | 
There is perhaps too much armed to 
complain of the narrow views and low 
turn of mind that ſometimes appear in 
men 
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men of rank and power. But they, in 
their turn, have juſt ground to complain 
of the learned. Learning, {ay they, may 
be of uſe to give an opening to the minds 
of young people, and to put their facul- 
ties into exerciſe; but not to form their 


manners, or regulate their conduct. 


Young . people, ſay they, muſt not be 
kept too long in the ſchools, leſt they 
contract habits of thinking that are op- 
poſite, or foreign at leaſt, to common 


practice. They are therefore diſpatched 


to another, perhaps a neceſſary, but a 
very dangerous ſchool, the world, where 
they may get acquainted with men and 
things. And it is well, if by ſeeing ob- 
jects with their own eyes, and by che due 
exerciſe of the ſimple powers of perception 
and judgment, they collect a ſyſtem of 
obvious and undoubted truths, by the 


knowledge of which they may ſteer their 
courſe with fafety. Thus have the learn- 
ed diſappointed the world of that benefit 


they had a title to expect from their la- 
bours, and brought the ſciences into ſome 
degree of contempt, by employing them- 
20 ſelves 


70 
__ 
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ſelves chiefly in doubtful reſearches into 
diſtant and obſcure truths, to the neglect 
of thoſe more _— attained, more cer- 
tain and uſeful. © 
The folly of overlooking tus: woe 
certain truths, and running eagerly in 
purſuit of thoſe more remote and un- 
certain, is not peculiar to the learned. It 
is the foible of human nature, and dif- 
covers itſelf in all the arts, the moſt ne- 
ceſſary, the moſt common, and in the 
| loweſt occupations, as well as in the ſci- 
ences. Do huſbandmen, artificers, and 
thoſe who are employed in the ſeveral 
branches of trade, give due attention to 
the various methods of improving and 
enlarging the branches of buſineſs in 
which they are engaged, thoſe methods, 
I mean, which le within -their ſphere, 
and offer themſelves to obſervation? 'They 
do it juſt fo far, and no farther than they 
are urged by neceſſity, or folicited by the 
near proſpect of great gain. Beyond thar 
| they ſeldom go; but hold on, with little 
variation, the track into which they were 
| firſt put, till their curiofity is -awakened 
by 
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by ſome far-fetched | diſcovery of ſome 
bold adventurer, ewho often engages all 
the men of enterpriſe in raſh and danger- 
ous - exploits. 0? 9s 4 

A new fyſterwof huſbandry founded 
on a few experirgents, perhaps on con- 
jecture, a curious: mchine of a new and 
fingular conſtruction, a project in politics 
or trade of plaufible appearance, how- 
ever ill ſupported, will catch hold of the 
minds of many, and engage all their ac- 
tivity, whilſt numberleſs real ſolid me- 
thods of improvement on all theſe ſub- 
jects, which lie open to every one's obſer- 


vation, and ſtare e as it were, in the 


face, are overlooked. 
One cannot eaſily conceive e che hei ght 
to which improvements in agriculture, 
i in all kinds of manufacture, might 
be carried, if all employed about them, 
who have the underſtanding common to 
rational beings, turned their attention to 
the ſubjects they work upon, and the in- 
ſtruments by which they carry on their 
work. In huſbandry, for inſtance, if 
due attention was given to the difference 
. | of 
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of ſoil, the difference of culture, and the 


different returns from both; in manu- 
factures, if the different materials and 
different machines employed in working 
them up, came under conſideration, and 
if what is obviouſly right and obviouſly 
wrong, obviouſly defective, and eafily 
and obviouſly capable of amendment or 
improvement, were looked into by thoſe 
concerned about them with any degree 
of that care and exactneſs which a bota- 
niſt employs on plants and flowers, there 
could be no bounds to the moſt va- 
luable improvements in theſe neceſſary 
arts. In like manner, it all who are en- 
gaged in trade would take that branch or 
thoſe branches in which they are con- 


cerned, under a careful inſpection, at- 


tending to their courſe, carefully mark- 


ing the cauſes of their obſtructions, and 


thus diſcovering by what ſupplies they 


may be continued, by what expedients 
they may be relieved, and by what change 
of direction they may run with a more 
free and plentiful current if, inſtead 
of * few hints from thoſe of uncommon 

acuteneſs, 
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acuteneſs, every individual would contri- 
bute ſuch improvements as do occur, or, 
with a little attention, might occur, in the 
courſe of his buſineſs; then the trade of 
a country, like a river fed by an innume- 
rable multitude of ſecret ſprings, would 
gradually riſe and ſwell to a height be- 
yond what it could reach by Bip ſupply 
of a few bold ſtreams. 

If men of buſineſs will reflect upon the 
above-mentioned well-known truths, (and 
they ought not. to be {lightly paſled o- 
ver), they will find, that they have no 
right to reproach the learned for the little 
proficiency they make in uſeful know- 
ledge; becauſe the folly of overlooking 
the moſt valuable and moſt evident truths 
is not confined to any claſs of men, but 
prevails univerſally, and, as has been 
already obſerved, is indeed the foible of 
human nature. No doubt, diſcoveries 
and improvements in the arts and in the 
ſciences are gradually carried on by thoſe 
engaged in them, but not in proportion 
to what might be expected from a right 
| application of the powers of underſtand- 
7 3 1 9 
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ing with which we are furniſhed. The 
misfortune is, that we put no value even 
upon intereſting truths which are within 
our reach, and cannat reſiſt the curioſity 
of knowing thoſe which are not. 

Theſe obſervations are made with no 
intention of decrying the uſe of reaſon- 
ing, which, in many caſes, cannot be 
diſpenſed with, but of recommending 
the due exerciſe of other intellectual 
powers of equal uſe and neceſſity. That 
diſcoveries are made in the arts and {ci- 
ences by reaſoning, will not be denied: 
but that diſcoveries more numerous, 
more uſeful, and more certain, may be 
made 1n both by a judicious attention to 
the operations of nature, cannot be 
doubted. How greatly has natural phi- 
lifophy been improved and enlarged, by 
learned men giving up conjectures and 
doubtful reaſonings upon aſſumed prin- 
ciples, and bending their whole appli- 
cation to the or rab of the known 
pbænomena? The art of medicine alſo 


hath been rendered more ſolid and uſeful, 


by Phyſicians paying leſs regard than for- 
merly 
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merly to plauſible hypotheſes, formed by 
deduction from general principles, and 
proceeding wholly upon evident ſymp- 
toms or undoubted truths reſulting ne- 
ceſſarily from well-known facts. And 
what a pity is it, that moral philoſophy 
and theology do not undergo the ſame 

treatment? 155 
It is no eaſy taſk to determine the pre- 
ference in favour of one or other of the 
many different hypotheſes of virtue devi- 
ſed by divines and philoſophers in the 
preſent age; nor is it eaſy to ſay how 
far the intereſt of virtue is concerned in 
the deciſion: but one may ſafely affirm, 
that if the penetration and compaſs of 
thought which appear in theſe works, had 
been employed in a careful ſurvey of the 
human mind, its ſentiments, affections, 
propenſities, and powers, its ſound and 
fickly ſtate, with a juſt reference to the 
obvious duties of life, the world would 
have been furniſhed with a ſyſtem of e- 
thics more complete, more eaſily compre- 
hended, and much better adapted to com- 
. mon 
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mon uſe, than any that can be produced 
by abſtract reaſoning. 

What genius, learning, and zeal have 
been employed, and how many volumes 
written, in the explication of doctrines 
that are utterly inexplicable, and in fa- 
thoming depths of theology which far 
exceed the line of human underſtanding, 
which would have been much more pro- 
perly and profitably employed in point- 
ing out the true path to happinefs, and 
warning mankind againſt the various and 
manifold deluſions to which they are lia- 
ble? Not that profound reſearches of the 
critical or philoſophical kind are altoge- 
ther to be condemned. They have their 
uſe, and are in fome degree neceſſary. 
But why ſhould divines of diſtinguiſhed 
ability beſtow their labours upon theſe 
leſs profitable, though more curious in- 
quiries, to the neglect of that immenſe 
treaſure of divine and moral truth which 
is level to every capacity, commends it- 
felf to every man's conſcience, touches 
every ſpring of action, and, when redu- 
ced to juſt order, and clearly ſet forth, 

would 
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would make a ſyſtem ſo complete, ſo 
beautiful, and ſo grand, as to confound, 
if not for ever to ſilence, the adverſaries of 
religion, and give, at the ſame time, the 
higheſt ſatisfaction to good men; a joy 
and ſatisfaction the ſame in kind, though 
not in degree, with what they ſhall expe- 
rience when they come into the imme- 
diate preſence of God! That this ought 
to be the chief concern of Chriſtian di- 
vines, thoſe eſpecially of ſuperior capaci- 
ty, will not be denied; but that it is, 
cannot be affirmed. 

Theſe nations have been bleſſed with a 
ſucceſſion of divines, who, in ſolid learn- 

ing, manly ſenſe, and ſober piety, are 
not inferior to any who have adorned the 
Chriſtian church. But in their purſuit of 
truth, they have been much retarded by 
thorny queſtions, and perplexing diſputes, 
into which they have been inveigled 
through ſome remains of that ſcience, 
falſely ſo called, againſt which they all 
with one voice declare, but with the love 
of which they are in ſome degree tainted, 
and againſt which it is difficult to guard 

=o the 
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the minds of the learned. They have, 
like our moral philoſophers, (and with 
quicker ſteps than they), been quit- 
ting jejune ſpeculations and doubtful 
diſputations, and turning their attention 
by degrees to obvious and important 
truths. But to reach clear, full, and ftea- 
dy views of that great ſyſtem which 
ſhines forth from the face of nature and 
of the ſcriptures, muſt, it ſeems, be a 
work of time. | 

Of late hath appeared a genius of ſur- 
priſing ſplendor and amazing force; who, 
keeping within the bounds of common 


ſenſe, ſets forth the truth, the excellence, 


the beauty, and majeſtic grandeur of the 
Chriſtian plan, on the one hand, with 
the futile conceits of its adverſaries, on 
the other, in a light which muſt give 
high ſatisfaction to all the friends of reli- 
gion, and indeed to every friend of ſci- 


ence. We have the pleaſure alſo to ſee, 


and, with gratitude to Providence, ought 
to look up to, another great man, whoſe 
ſpirit and ſtation bring to mind the poet's 
picture of the Chineſe philoſopher: 


Superior 
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Superior and alone Confucius ſtood, 
Who taught the only ſcience, to be good. 


From theſe events, with other favourable 
prognoſtics which have of late appeared 
among us, we may hope, that the preva- 
lence of true religion, with the extinction 
of nonſenſe both of the religious and ir- 
religious kind, may not be far off. But 
we muſt not anticipate the courſe of 
things by too forward and ſanguine ex- 
pectations: for, in reaching this moſt de; 
ſireable end, we have the inbred folly of 
human nature to contend with. | 

As arts and ſciences approach to ma- 
turity, ſubtile reaſonings and far-fetched 
diſcoveries are leſs relied on, and the 
plain deciſions of common ſenſe come in- 
to reputation. Having been often de- 
ceived by plauſible ſchemes in buſineſs 
and ſcience, formed by nice deductions 
from general principles, we gradually 
incline to found our opinions and practi- 
ces upon the more ſolid bottom of obſer- 
vation and experience, and find ourſelves 
more and more diſpoſed to embrace that 


imple 
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ſimple plan of conduct which we former- 
ly overlooked. But as, in eloquence, a 
true taſte is requiſite to our renouncing 
the bombaſt for the irreſiſtible language 
of nature, ſo muſt we be well advanced 
in true wiſdom, to diſpenſe with the re- 
finements of reaſoning on obvious ſub- 
jects, and acquieſce in thoſe primary 
truths of nature, which, having no oc- 
caſion for foreign proof, enter the mind 
with the ſame eaſe, and with an evidence 
of the ſame kind, with which light enters 
the eye. 

juſt as the vulgar paſs over what is 
plain and uſeful, to puzzle themſelves 
with dark paſſages of ſcripture in which 
they have little concern; and as our 
young gentry, overlooking the police, 
the manners, and even the geography of 
their own country, run abroad to make 
curſory remarks on the ſingularities of fo- 
reign nations; and as all idle people en- 
ter more keenly into the politics of Eu- 
rope, than into the government of their 
families, or the managment of their own 
affairs; ſo do the generality of mankind, 


men 
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men of buſineſs, and men of letters, 
make light of intereſting, obvious, and 
undoubted truths, which are objects of 
ſimple perception and judgment, through 
an ungoverned ambition of employing 
their reaſoning powers in diſcoveries of 
of no real uſe, and unſupported by any 
ſolid evidence. The folly is ingrained 
and inveterate, breaks out on all occa- 
ſions, in every claſs of men, and in all 
ages and nations. 


G HK TT 


The ſages of antiquty neglected obvious 
truths of the greateſt moment to the mter- 
efts of virtue, through an abſurd inclination 
to employ their reaſoning powers on impro- 


per ſubjects. 


E admire the wiſe men of Greece 
and Rome: and with reaſon; for 
on many accounts they are worthy of 
high eſteem. They were men of great in- 
duitry and ability, animated with a lau- 
dable zeal for knowledge; and, bating the 
= F | folly 
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folly ſo common to mankind, of relying 


more upon reaſoning, than ſimple percep- 
tion of primary truths, were intitled to the 
character of w/e, but ſo far gone in that 
folly, as diſqualified them for being 


guides to others in what may be called 


the firſt philoſophy. 

That the Epicurean ſcheme was no o- 
ther than Atheiſm diſguiſed; that the 
hypotheſis of the Stoics was little differ- 
ent from the Polytheiſm of the vulgar; 
and that the faith of the Academics was 


either none at all, or faint and fluctua- 


ting at beſt, will not be diſputed by thoſe 


who have any knowledge of antiquity. 


If you will judge of their ſentiments by 
occaſional ſayings with which modern 
philoſophers were wont to embelliſh their 
works, you may believe, as many have 
done, that ancient philoſophers were poſ- 
ſeſſed of the whole ſyſtem of natural reli- 
gion. But look into their writings, and 
you will be undeceived. Or if you will 
take the teſtimony of one of the moſt 
conſiderable among them, who had made 
their doctrines his ſtudy, you will be told, 

| that 
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that the being and providence of God 
was, of all other ſubjects, a matter of the 
greateſt doubt and diſputation among 
philoſophers. Now, how came men of 
ſuch capacity and judgment to heſitate 
about ſo evident a truth? The anſwer is 
plainly this. They would not pronounce 
upon it as men of ſenſe, but as philoſo- 
phers. They would not reſt in the teſtimo- 
ny which the phænomena of nature bear 
to this great truth, but, by a proceſs of 
reaſoning, would needs make out a ſtrict 
proof of what is too evident to admit of 
any; and failing in the attempt, they fell 
into great perplexity, confuſion, and 
doubt. Let Cicero's dialogues concern- 
ing the nature of the gods, ſtript of rhe- 
torical embelliſhments, and reduced to 
ſimple propoſitions, be put into the hands 
of ſome peaſant of common underſtand- 
ing, and tolerably acquainted with the 
Chriſtian revelation, and he will be much 
aſtoniſhed at the opinions of the ancients, 
the groſs ſtupidity of the Epicureans, the 
frivolous ſuperſtition of the Stoics, and 
the preſumptuous raſhneſs of the Acade- 


1 2 mics, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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mics, and heartily thank his God for 
beſtowing on him the gift of common 
ſenſe, and of the holy ſcriptures. 

Even they who retained the belief of 
Deity, did not, and, according to the no- 
tions they entertained of his government, 
could not, come to God as a rewarder of 


thoſe who diligently ſeek him. They con- 


ſidered him as the model of all perfec- 
tion, and the proper object of imitation, 


and alſo regarded his will as the ſtand- 
ard of rectitude; and on all theſe 


ſubjects thought and wrote ſublimely. 
But their ideas of moral government were 
ſo refined, ſo faint, and involved in ſuch 
uncertainty, that they found it neceſſary 
to place their chief confidence in their 
own virtue, and the conſequences flowing 


neceſſarily from it in the natural courſe 


of things. It is worthy of notice, that 
in all their diſputes about the chief good, 
and deep reſearches into happineſs, there 
is no ſtreſs laid upon thoſe rewards and 
puniſhments that may reaſonably be ex- 
pected under a wiſe, a gracious, and juſt 
adminiſtration, Thete conſiderations, 


which 
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which always had place with the vulgar, 
are ſeldom or never to be found in the 
writings of philoſophers. The expecta- 
tion is juſt, and conſonant to the ſenti- 
ments of the rational mind; but common 
ſenſe was not the ſtandard of philoſophy. 

They were not ignorant, that the ſy- 
ſtem of nature was upheld and conduct- 
ed by a being of abſolute perfection, 
whom they were bound to regard as their 
rightful ſovereign, and to whom, of 
courſe, they were accountable for all their 
actions, and from whom they might 
therefore expect an exact retribution, if 
not in the preſent, yet in ſome future 
ſtate of exiſtence. But they ſeemed to be 
doubtful, whether he actually would call 
mankind to account. They could not 
doubt, that the power, wiſdom, and 
goodneſs, which had hitherto maintained 
their exiſtence, and continued them the 
ſame identical perſons, amidſt a variety 
of changes and chances, could do ſo in 
time to come, under all the revolutions 
of matter to which they might be ſub- 
jected: but they were extremely curious 
| to 
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to know with certainty whether he would 


actually do it. They had all reaſon to 


believe, that he who preferves every atom 
of matter with amazing care, would 
keep them in the full poſſeſſion of all their 
rational powers, and place them m-a ſtate 
of happineſs or miſery ſuited to their 
character and conduct, and to the wiſe 
and juſt ends of his government: but 
this did not content them. Now, is this 
agreeable to common ſenſe? 

The ſoldier does not aſk a demonſtra- 
tion, whether, in the day of battle, he 
ſhall be crowned with victory, or cover- 
ed with diſgrace; but, fearing the worſt, 
and hoping the beſt, he minds his duty. 
The merchant does not want a demon- 
ſtration concerning the returns of his 
trade. The hutbandman cannot promiſe 
himſelf a plentiful crop, proportioned to 
his labour and induſtry. No man can 
aſſure himſelf, that he ſhall ſee another 


day. But every one minds his buſineſs 


as if he knew for certain that he would: 
And he would be thought a downright 
madman that acted otherwiſe. But no- 

thing 
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thing will do with philoſophers but de- 
monſtration. 

Philoſophers were not ignorant af the 
natural hopes and fears of the rational 
mind with regard to futurity, but did 
not think it incumbent on them, or per- 
haps thought it below the dignity of 
their profeſſion, to lay hold on theſe 
handles. They gave way to an intempe- 
rate, and, I will ſay, an impertinent curi- 
ofity, of knowing, from data in nature, 
whether the human ſoul could ſurvive 
the body; and not being able to give a 
full ſolution of this queſtion, they im- 
prudently neglected one of the moſt 
powerful reſtraints on vice, and incite- 
ments to virtue, of which ve mind of 
man is capable. 

That the world is upheld and con- 
ducted by a being of abſolute perfection, 
is a truth to which all nature bears teſti- 
mony: That this ſupreme being is our 
rightful ſovereign and judge, cannot be 
doubted: That it is our wiſdom, as it is 
our duty, to conduct ourſelves ſo as we 
may be able to give him an account of 

all 
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all our actions; and, That as he hath a 
right to call us to account, at what time 
and in what manner he ſees fit, ſo it is 
our buſineſs, without farther inquiry, to 
hold ourſelves in readineſs, can as little 
be doubted. Theſe are truths which 
philoſophers ought and might have in- 
culcated on mankind with great ſucceſs. 
But they were diverted from it by that 
intemperate love of reaſoning which 1s 
the foible of the human mind. | 
Had they, as became men of ſenſe, 
employed the powers of underſtanding 
and elocution they were poſſeſſed of, in 
explaining and inforcing truths ſo conſo- 
nant to the ſentiments of the human heart, 
and ſo apt to operate upon it, they might 
have done eminent ſervice to the world, 
ſupphed in ſome meaſure the want of 
revelation, and prepared and diſpoſed the 
minds of men for its cordial reception. 
But engaged, as they were, in idle diſ- 
putes and inexplicable difficulties, they 
loſt authority with the bulk of mankind, 
and were of uſe only to the few who 


could reliſh their ſublime ſpeculations on 
the 
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the harmony of the univerſe, and ſupreme 
excellence of virtue, the only doctrine 
they thoroughly underſtood, or icemed 


firmly to believe. 
Thus, by a miſapplication of. the intel- 


lectual powers, were the leaders of man- 
kind bewildered, and the multitude left 
expoſed to the practices of every cunning 
impoſtor, and plunged by degrees into 
abominable vices, accompanied with and 
countenanced by the moſt horrid rites of 
ſuperſtition. 

Muſt now the Fe folly be acted over 
again? Shall we, under pretence of un- 
common acuteneſs, maintain a diſpute a- 
bout obvious and intereſting truths, (for 
that is the vifible drift of modern free- 
thinking), and thereby involve ourſelves 
in the ſame miſts of ignorance, error, and 
_ uncertainty, with ancient philoſophers? 
or ſhall we, as becomes men of ſenſe and 
probity, diſmiſs with contempt the fri- 
volous ſurmiſes of ſceptics, and ſteadily 
adhere to the natural ſentiments of the 
rational ſoul, and to a revelation from 
God, which revives and»confirms theſe 


ſentiments? | 1 
G _— 
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Chriſtian divines did, in contradiction ta com- 
mon ſenſe, and to the detriment of religion, 
ſubject the moſt ſacred and obwiqug truths 
to the refinements of reaſoning. 


Hen the world was bewildered, 

the vulgar by their prejudices, 

and the learned by refinements, and when 
an unuſual flow of ſucceſs and proſperity 
was about to extinguiſh in the minds of 
the great, all ſenſe of religion and virtue, 
it pleaſed God to interpoſe in a manner 
unexpected and ſurpriſing. A light from 
heaven broke out at once upon the be- 
nighted nations. A revelation from God, 
vouched to the very ſenſes of men, held 
up to view thoſe ſacred truths which had 
been long overlooked, or groſsly pervert- 
ed. Meſſengers were diſpatched to the 
different nations, calling upon them to 
forſake their vices and impieties, and to 
return to God, who was willing to receive 
them to favour through the mediation of 
91 n that 
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that divine perſon, who, having expiated 
their guilt by his death, had aſcended in- 
to heaven, to appear in the preſence of 
God for them, and would aſſuredly re- 
turn to judge the world, and to render 
to every man according to his deeds. To 
rouſe the attention of mankind, and con- 
firm their commiſſion, theſe divine meſ- 
ſengers were impowered to perform mira- 
culous cures in the ſight of all, and to 
raiſe the dead. 
The attention of mankind was fully 
rouſed, their moſt ſcrupulous inquiries 
were ſatisfied, their prejudices were ſub- 
dued, and multitudes in all corners of the 
world embraced the truth, and multi- 
tudes of all ages, and of both ſexes, ſoon 
ſealed the truth with their blood. The 
dreams of philoſophy, with the fictions 
of poets, vaniſhed ; the temples of the i- 
dols were deſerted ; and all the nations of 
the then known world devoted themſelves 
to the worthip and obedience of the one 
true God, through the mediation of the one 
only Mediator between God and man. 
But, alas! the folly of the human heart 


I broke 
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broke out anew. Not many ages had 
paſſed, when, neglecting the plain truths 
of God, men plunged into inſcrutable ſub- 
jects. They diflered in their judgments; 
they diſputed; they raged; and in the fu- 
ry of their zeal, different ſets denounced 
anathemas each againſt other, on account 
of their different conceptions of incom 
prehenfible doctrines. They went on 
from age to age, neglecting what was uſe- 
ful and obvious, and prying curiouſly in- 
to hidden myſteries. And as learning 
declined, and floods of barbarians broke 
in upon them, they became in every age 
more ignorant, more ftoohth, and more 
wicked, till at laſt falling under the direc- 
tion of crafty prieſts and intereſted ſtateſ- 
men, they were brought back almoſt, 


and had it not been for the written word 


of God, which they carefully preſerved, 
however little they conſulted it, they 
would have been brought altogether back, 
to the ſame groſſneſs of ignorance, ſu- 


perſt:tion, and vice, from which the 


Chriſtian revelation had delivered them, 
Upon contulting the ſacred records, 
| | and 
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and appealing to them, the one half of 
Chriſtendom were made ſenſible of their 
folly, and ſhook off the dominion of 1g- 
norance and error. But as the truth had 
been long diſguiſed, and the underſtand- 
ings of men debaſed and diſtorted by the 
influence of falſe learning, they could 
not all at once attain to juſt ideas of reli- 
gion. They ſplit again into ſects, form- 
ed different creeds, and different plans of 
worſhip and government; and having 
been much exerciſed in ſubtile and hot 
diſputes with the Romiſh doctors, they 
entered into conteſts of much the ſame 
kind, and in much the ſame ſpirit, with 
one another about their peculiar tenets. 
Mean time a ſect aroſe who called the 
whole in queſtion; and believing them- 
ſelves equally privileged with others 
to ſound unfathomable depths, they em- 
ployed the ſame ſubtilty of reaſoning a- 
gainſt religion, which contending divines 
had employed againſt each other. And 
the friends of religion, not aware of the 
conſequence, did, partly through zeal for 
the truth, and partly from a habit of diſ- 


puting, 
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puting, and a confidence of victory, ad- 
mit the whole to debate. 

A controverſy of courſe commenced a- 
bout poſſible and impoſſible, fit and un- 
fit, right and wrong, in the abſtract ; a- 
bout the whole of the divine ceconomy, 
what ought, and what ought not to be 
the meaſures of government with regard 
to free agents, and whether indeed there 
were any ſuch; whether there is any eſ- 
ſential difference between virtue and vice, 
and whence the difference ariſes ; whether 
there is any occaſion for a divine interpo- 
ſition in the concerns of religion; and 
whether the Deity can be ſuppoſed to fa- 
vour any age or nation with any ſuch in- 
terpoſition in preference to others. 

Queſtions were moved, and controver- 
ſies agitated, from which a pious heart 
would naturally ſhrink, and with which, 
common ſenſe, if the minds of men had 
not been previouſſy prepared for the en- 
tertainment, would be mightily thocked. 
No one had the hardineſs to attempt a de- 
tection of impoſture in the Chriſtian re- 
velation; but innuendos, ſuſpicions, and 
185 ſurmiſes 
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ſurmiſes in abundance were thrown out; to 
all which, full and formal anſwers, replete 
with erudition, philological, philoſophi- 
cal, and theological, were offered to che 


public. 
Not only the Chriſtian revelation, but 


the moral perfe ctions and moral govern- 
ment of God, yea, and the very being of 
virtue, have been made a ſubject of diſ- 
pute. Freethinkers are not aſhamed to 
publiſh their doubts concerning theſe rea- 
lities ; divines and philoſophers have not 
diſdained to eſtabliſh them by a multi- 
plicity of arguments. What is yet more 
to be regretted, the preachers of the go- 
ſpel, forgetting the dignity of their cha- 
racer, and the deſign of their office, have 
condeſcended to plead the cauſe of reli- 
gion in much the ſame manner as lawyers 
maintain a diſputed right of property. 

Inſtead of awakening the natural ſenti- 
ments of the human heart, and giving 
them a true direction, they have entered 
into reaſonings about piety, juſtice, and 
benevolence, too profound to be fathom- 


ed by the nkkftutke and too ſubtile to 
produce 
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produce any conſiderable effect. Inſtead 


of ſetting forth the diſplays of divine per- 
fection in the diſpenſation of the goſpel, 
ſo admirably fitted to touch, to penetrate, 
and ſubdue the human mind, they have 


entertained their audiences with long and 
laboured proofs of a revelation from God, 


of which few have any ſerious doubt, 


and which no man can diſbelieve in any 
conſiſtency with common ſenſe. May not 
this be called, with great propriety, a 

throwing cold water on religion? and 
ought it not to be conſidered as one of the 
chief cauſes of that inſenſibility to all its 


concerns of which we ſo frequently com- 
plain? The multitude have been aſto- 


niſhed, wiſe men have been aſhamed, 


and good. men grieved, at this treatment 


:46f ieee ſo much beneath its dignity. 


BOOK 
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BOOK H. 


By ſetting aſide the authority of 
common ſenſe, modern philoſo- 
phy gives occaſion to univerſal 
ſcepticiſm. 


CH AE £ 


According to the modern hypotheſis, primary 
truths muſt be deduced from the tęſtimony 
of ſenſe, or the axioms of the ſchools, by 
trains of ſubtile reaſoning. 


E ought to regard with due gra- 
| titude thoſe who have reformed 
philoſophy, and eſteem them 
as the benefactors of mankind; but to 
remember at the ſame time, that, like 
the reformers of religion, they are not in- 
fallible, nor to be implicitly followed as 
if they were. Pretended freethinkers de- 
ſpiſe the bigotry of thoſe who pay that 
reverence to theological ſyſtems ' of hu- 


man compoſition which 1s due only to 
H the 


1 8 . 
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the doctrines of ſcripture, without ad- 
verting, that they themſelves are often 
guilty of an equal, if not a much greater, 
weakneſs. They do not connect the ſal- 
vation of their ſouls with a philoſophical 
hypotheſis, but are as tenacious of its 
dogmata, as ſhy of the leaſt deviation 
from it, and as clamorous againſt inno- 
vators, as if they did, The bigotry they 
diſavow concerns only a few exploded o- 
pinions; and the freedom of thought on 
which they pique themſelves, amounts to 
no more than a contempt of thoſe opi- 
nions, with a firm attachment to the hy- 
potheſis in vogue. 

To diſtinguiſh ourſelves then from 
mere pretenders to freedom of thou ght, 
and to ſpeak as becomes men of ſenſe and 
probity, we muſt acknowledge, that 
Monſieur Deſcartes and Mr Locke have 
done eminent ſervice to the intereſt of 
learning, by baniſhing that jargon which. 
. disfigured and diſgraced it; but have not 
done what was incumbent on them to 
cure and correct that intemperate love of 
reaſoning which may be called the epide- 

mical 


. 
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mical diſtemper of the human mind. 
They have, on the contrary, employed 
their authority and uncommon abilities 
to render it yet more powerful and preva- 
lent. One caſts about for a medium to 
prove his own exiſtence; the other denies 
all practical principles; and both inſiſt 
on the neceſſity of tracing the moſt ob- 
vious and indubitable truths to external 
or internal feeling, by che exerciſe of © our 
diſcurſive faculty.” 
I moſt ſincerely value Monſieur De- 
© ſcartet, ſays the learned and inge- 
„ nivus Abbé de Pluche; not indeed 
* on account of his being a Frenchman, 
* (kor all men are my brethren), but be- 
« cauſe he! is a very great genius; and 
4 {till more, becauſe he was the firſt who 
* encouraged us to ſhake off the yoke of 
Ariſtotle, and to look out for a better 
method of purſuing ſciences than that 
which was followed heretofore. 1 
« ſhould have a far greater value for him, 
« if, after having convinced himſelf that 
„ the beaten path leads to nothing, he 
“had not engaged in another road as 
352 H 2 „ tte 
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thing about 


lietle ſure, and perhaps more dan- 


gerous. The regard I owe to truth 
and my readers, obliges me here with 


candour to ſpeak my mind of the me- 
thod of Deſcartes, and of his world, 


which 18 the ; product thereof. | Th e rea d- 
er, from the expoſition of his ſenti- 


ments, will be ſenſible that man was 
not born to argue in this manner. 
Deſcartes, either from perſuaſion, 


or out of œconomy, began by doubt- 
ing of every thing. He was no longer 
certain whether there was the leaſt 


_ 


um, or whether he him- 
ſelf exiſted. Then, making profound 


reflections on what paſſed within him, 


he became ſenfible that he was think- 


ing, whence he concluded at he ex- 


ited”; 24 e 16 | 


After this important affe thich 

gave him great ſatisfaction, and which 
he took care to maintain by a number 
of writings againſt any that ſhould at- 


tempt to contradict him in that point, 
he went on farther, and found out, 
that he (Deſcartes) Who was think- 

1 in g. 
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77 ag had likewiſe a body. This he 
made himſelf ſure of. Having gra- 
dually convinced himſelf of the exiſt- 

©. ence of his feet and hands, he philoſo- 
„ phically made uſe of them. By little 
and little, and after repeated trials, he 
* next found, that there were ſome other 
bodies around him. At firſt he would 
* not believe it. He muſt previouſly be 
convinced of that; and he was very far 
from thinking himſelf ſure and fully 
“informed of it. How did he know but 
* he might be ſeduced, by a dream ? 

God, or ſome powerful being, perhaps, 
impoſed upon him, by the appearances 

of things that did not exiſt. From one 
“% fyllogiſm to another, from demonſtra- 
« tion to demonſtration, his argument 
« at laſt led him ſo far as to know flat 
«© and plain, that he (Deſcartes). was 
not aſleep when he was awake, and 
that God did r r impoſe upon him by 
* fallacious appearances... He was 1o 
% tranſported vrith the evidence of theſe 
* new diſcoveries, and of the coherency 


* of his own ideas, that he, with all 


ſpeed / 
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and thought himſelf authoriſed to refer 
the whole of philoſophy to one fin- 
gle maxim, viz. Never to admit any 
thing but what we evidently conceive. 


« Next to which he undertook to explain 


( 


cc 


ie 
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the ſyſtem of the whole world, with- 
out admitting any thing therein that 
he did not conceive Ie tas utmoſt 
evidence. 

The firſt reflection nat t offers to che 
mind concerning this method, ſo much 


cried up, is, that there is no peaſant, 


be he ever ſo ſtupid, but knows very 
well, without either method or medi- 
tation, that he exiſts; that he has a 
body; that there are other bodies a- 


bout him; that he is not aſleep when 


he is awake; and that God, as he i 1s 
good, does not make ſport with him. 
If you diſpute this peaſant's being very 
ſure of his own thoughts concerning 
this, he will not retire to a ſolitude to 
prepare you a reply. He will laugh 
in the face of his antagoniſt, and not 
bate him an inch, Why then are 

- * theſe 
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25 cheſe l ſo laviſhly * 
« Why. muſt we be made to find out 
« with ſo much apparatus what we knew 


perfectly well without this luggage 


« of ſyllogiſtical demonſtrations? - and 

& which we know not one whit the better 

for having proceeded in this caſe with 
the moſt profound meditation? Ab 


de Pluche's h ifary -of the. heavens, vol. 2. 
P. 151. tranſlated by J. B. Trival, Ei: 


Such a man as Bayle, ſays the 
ane ingenious author, would have 
« proved, to any benevolent liſtener, that 
* the fight of terreſtrial: objects was im- 


poſſible. But they would have let 


him talk on, and not a whit leſs have 
made uſe of the ſpectacle of nature; 
becauſe arguments muſt yield to expe- 
“ rience. It is the ſame thing with the 
* clouds with which this raſh logic- 
* chopper has every where made it his 


- © buſineſs to darken the excellency of 


reaſon, of good manners, and of all 
religion. You can never offer to this 
man or his followers, any truth, whe- 
or ther natural or 'revenledy but they im- 
why. md 


* 
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“ mediately have recourſe to logic and 
* controverſy: We mult ſee: Let us pre- 
* yioully examine: This may be ſaid: 
* We ſhall aſk : Why 10? In ſhort, they 
find nothing but uncertainty and dark- 
* neſs every where, nor is it very certain 
“ that the ſun ſhines at noon.” — Lid. 


P. 281. 


Mr Locke was the ert z in our time,” 
ſays Father Buffer, © who, rejecting o- 
% pinions founded rather on ſuppoſition 
than realities, undertook to unfold the 
operations of the human mind as 
“they appear in nature. On which ac- 
„count his philoſophy has the ſame ad- 
vantage above that of Deſcartes and 
*. Malbranche, that a real Aue has a- 
* bove a romance. 

He generally examines every dee 
“in a method truly philoſophical; be- 
“ ginning with fimple clear ideas, and 
*. thoſe univerſally received; and from 
* -thence proceeding, by proper ſteps, to 
4 diſcover ſuch particular truths as con- 
tribute to enlarge and improve che ſci- 


* ences. 
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He hath ſtrictly examined and point- 


ed out the falſity of certain principles 
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adopted by Deſcartes and other mo- 


66 


dern philoſophers, making a fair and 


exact analyſis of thoſe ideas by which 
they were miſled, and hath withal gi- 
ven a clear account of our ideas of lo- 
lidity and ſpace. rf 


-” 
Us 


„Nothing is more judicious; or off more 


benefit to the intereſt of learning, than 
* this author's obſervations on ſimple i- 
deas, namely, that mens conception 
of them is much the ſame, and that all 


the difference about them is owing to 


different terms made choice of, and 


tenaciouſly adhered to, by different ſets 


of philoſophers; from whence alone a- 
riſes the confuſion that enters into their 


way of reaſoning, and of cones: into 
their. judgment. 3 


Hle diſcovers a Al; FR to 
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truth, by which he is directed in the 


courſe he purſues; with a diſpoſition, 


on all occaſions, to quit his on opi- 


nion, whenever he can abn. 
more certain, or nearer the truth. 


I 1 This 
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This propoſition, Whatever is, is,” 
ſays Mr Locke, is not univerſally re- 


* ceived, becauſe children do not think 


of any ſuch thing. There muſt here be 


ſome miſtake. For muſt not every one 


who thinks at all, know that any one 
thing he pitches upon is not another 
thing. We may not always reflect 
upon this judgment, but we muſt form 


it in our mind, often without reſlecting 
* that we do. The author therefore 
ſeems to have confounded the reflex 
with the direct act of the mind. Chil- 
dren themſelves will more or leſs ex- 


plicitly agree, that ſuch a thing is not 


ſuch another thing: nor can you make 


them doubt, that their foot is their 


foot, and their hand is their hand. 


That innate principles are inveſtiga- 


ted by the exerciſe of reaſon, is falſe. 
Is not here another miſtake into which 


this author is led by wrong notions he 
* entertained both of reaſon and of innate 


principles? In effect, he allows no ex- 


0 erciſe to reaſon but that of deducing 


conſequences; ; which fame by other 
Philoſophers, 
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philoſophers, is called regſoning; a nd 


reaſon, on the other hand, is the fa- 
culty of apprehending fimple truths 


that are the objects of common ſenſe, 


without regard to amine that 
may be deduced from them. If, by 
innate ideas, the author means cer- 
tain thoughts of which we are at all 
times conſcious, it would be ridicu- 


from experience, that we are not at all 


times conſcious of many ideas that en- 
ter into our minds. But if, by innate 


ideas, he means truths which 1 call 


primary, it would be abſurd to reject 


them, as 1 have ſhewn 1 in I chat 


ſubject. 5 G * 
* Mr boch puts Sil queſtion, Where 


js the practical truth that is received u- 
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niverſally, and without bfüpaton . 


Here, if I am not miſtaken, is is that 


which the generality of mankind, of 
all nations, and at all times, condemn. 


It was raſh in Mr Locke to affirm; that 
re 5 of mankind do not re- 


1 . 


truth. You ought never to do a thing 
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gard juſtice and fidelity as practical 
principles. They are not indeed a- 


greed, that certain points belong to fi- 
delity and juſtice. But all (excepting 


a very ſmall number that may be con- 
ſidered as monſters ) hold for a maxim, 
That one ought to be faithful and juſt. 


( 


There are alſo certain points in which 


all agree, as belonging to juſtice and 
fidelity; thoſe, for example, That one 


ought, without compulſion, to reſtore 


the depoſitum with which he was in- 
truſted; and, That one ought not to 


with-hold the wages due to a ſeryant 
againſt whom he has no ground of 
complaint. Such truths as theſe Mr 


Locke ought to allow to be firſt, princi- 


ples ; and he ſeems to do no leſs in af- 


firming, that certain truths offer them 
ſelves to our aſſent as ſoon as the terms 


which convey them are underſtood, 


and reduced to a plain propoſition. He 
* ought therefore to have been cautious 
olf putting the queſtion, Where is the 
practical truth univerſally, received? 
* becauſea doubt of that kind may, be of 


"66; dangerous 
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dangerous conſequence. He aſeribes 
the eaſy reception of theſe truths to 
'* their utility. But if that utility had 
not been manifeſt, they could not have 
been ſo eaſily and univerſally received. 
The inſtances he gives of enormous 
crimes being committed without re- 
“ morſe, are not ſufficiently vouched; 
and if they were, they prove only, 
4 that there are of the human race ex- 
e treme wicked. perſons; ; which, PR: body 
cents, | 
perception, he gays, is ; the limple 
idea we have from reflection. But the 
idea of perception is independent of re- 
« flection. When an obj. ect i 15 fairly pre- 
« ſented to the mind, we perceive it be- 
fore we reflect that we do ſo. 9 And, | 
e ig reality, reflection is but a ſecond 
* act of perception, having the firſt act 
for its, object. Our ideas of perception, | 
therefore, do not come by reflection; 5 
but that ſecond act, which we call re- 
flection, implies a preceding af * ſim- | 
ple perception. 
he eien of the 100 of nature, 
| | te © he 


F 
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„ he affirms, are clear, and ſeldom called 
in queſtion. That is very true, if we 
© mean the fundamental laws of nature. 
But this aſſertion does not ſo well ac- 
cord with his peremptory demand, 
<« Where is the practical truth univerſally 
received? — Remarks on =o area s = 
a 75 by F. Bouſſier. 

Mr Locke hath fo lng cad ſo juſtly 
been poſſeſſed of the public eſteem, and 
his hypotheſis hath been ſo uniformly 
gone into by the learned, that, to' ſpeak 
againſt it now, may give offence, and 
perhaps beget in the minds of ſome the 
ſame diſpleaſure which ſpeaking againſt 
the hy potheſis of Mr Calvin would beget 
in the minds of others. This, poſſibly, 
the reader may ſoon know from his own 
| experience. For there is a neceſſity of | 
declaring, in plain terms, that Mr Locke, 
in his account of the origin of our ideas, 
is guilty of an overſight'« of very bad con- 
ſequence. If, as this author repreſents, 
we can have no ideas beſides thoſe ariſing 
immediately from impreſſions made on 
our organs of ſenſe, or our own reflection 


upon Ae 
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upon theſe, then the authority of com 


mon ſenſe muſt go for nothing, and a 
free ſcope is given to ſcepticiſm with re- 
ſpect to all truths that are not the imme- 


Gian objects of ſenſe. - ' „ 
Lord Bolingbroke, who and A . 


ſelf a diſciple and admirer of this great 


man, being aware of the advantage gi- | 
ven him, | hath employed all. the powers 


of eloquence to avail himſelf of Mr 
Locke's hypotheſis. || And though the 


vorld is not much diſpoſed to pay great 


regard to the impetuous and refined rea- 


ſonings of this nobleman, nor willing to 


ſubmit to his peremptory deciſions; yet 


muſt he be allowed the benefit of many 
obſervations he hath made with great 
juſtice. In truth, if we have no original 


ideas of religion and virtue, and all our 
knowledge of this kind muſt be gathered 


from abſtractions made by ourſelves, 
ſuch knowledge muſt needs be precarious. 
Our general ideas, ſo fabricated, will be 
liable to much uncertainty, and our rea- 
ſonings from them be yet more uncer- 
tain, We may give ſuch reaſonings the 


appearance 


5 ＋ 
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appearance. of 8 ad 5 N 
may paſs for ſuch with heedleſs and un- 
{kilful judges. But one who will trace 
them to their origin, and can diſcern 
the uncertainty of the principles from 
which they are derived, will hardly al- 
low them that name. Almoſt demon- 
ſtrable is become a common epithet with 
the learned; but ſeems to be a ſoleciſm in 
language, or at leaſt an improper and in- 
accurate way of ſpeaking. An almoſt 
Chriſtian is, we know, no Chriſtian, 
however near he may approach that 
character: and an almoſt demonſtration 
is no demonſtration, till the defect it la- 
bours under be ſupplied. And, on ſtrict 
inquiry, it will be found, that, all the de- 
monſtrations of primary truths made on 
Mr Locke's principles labour under defects 
that cannot be ſupplied, - vhobrarts 
In generalizing our e or, e Lord 
Bolingbroke, after Mr Locke, chuſes to 


term it, reducing them to bundles, there 


is great danger of committing miſtakes. 

Through a defect of memory, we may 
leave out ſome quality that is eſſential; 
and 
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and ſo our idea ſhall be lame and defec- 
tive: or, through hurry and raſhmeſs, 
and perhaps through ſecret bias of incli- 
nation, we may lip in a quality which 
does not belong to the bundle; and ſo 
our general idea becomes falſe and delu- 
live. And then, when we come to mark 
theſe bundles by words, we may, through 
miſtake, or defect of language, affix a name 
to our general idea that is not quite pro- 
per, being expreſſive of ſomething more or 
ſomething leſs chan belongs to the idea. 
Further, as it is impoſſible for every in- 
dividual to make a complete collection of 
general ideas for himſelf, and as it is ne- 
ceſſary we uſe the collections made by 
others, we are in danger of being 
miſled by the miſtakes committed by 
other people in forming their ideas, or 
giving them proper names. Upon the 
whole, we cannot, by the ſtricteſt 'inqui- 
ry, and the moſt exact care, collect all the 
eſſential qualities belonging to any ſubject 
in nature, and keep them ſo entire and un- 
miredg hate our r ideas ſhall ener fe corre | 
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ſpond with their archetypes, and there 
fore cannot abſolutely depend on their 
being ſtrictly true; and leſs can we de- 
pend on the truth of thoſe concluſions we 
draw from them by reaſoning. Such 
reaſonings may, and muſt be uſed; but, 
on account of what is above mentioned, 
ought always to be uſed with modeſty 
and caution, cannot produce the firm be- 
lief ariſing from original ſentiments, 
and ought not, eſpecially on ſubjects of 
che greateſt importance, to be put in the 
place of that ſimple perception and judg- 
ment of obvious truth which is ts cha- 
racteriſtic of the rational mind. | 
- That Mr Locke ſeriouſly; N che 
great truths of religion, and was ſincerely 
attached to them, will not be doubted: 
but the evidence he offers for the belief 
of | thoſe truths is not ſufficient; to give 
ſatisfaQion to the bulk of mankind. He 
affirms the evidence for the being and 
perfections of God to be equal to mathe- 


marical certainty. But, unhappily for the 
Hulk of mankind, he adds, that it re- 


quires thought and attention, and the 
mind 


Ch. Common SENSE. ”s 
mind muſt apply itſelf to a regular de- 


duction of it from ſome parts of our in- 
tuitive knowledge, or elſe we ſhall be as 
uncertain and ignorant of this as of o- 
ther propoſitions which are in themſelves 
capable of clear demonſtration. It is ea - 


ſy from hence to foreſee the fate of thoſe 


who are incapable of the attention and 
application of thought neceſſary even for 
mathematical, and ſtill more neceſſary 
for purſuing a thread pf RM des des» 


monſtration. 


Were it true, as is 1s ada chen no | 
higher evidence than what ariſes from 


reaſoning could be obtained, we would 


find ourſelves obliged to proceed upon 


ſuch evidence as we had, with the ſame 


prudence by which we conduct ourſelves 


in all other intereſting affairs. But that 
no other evidence can be obtained, ought 
not to be admitted upon the authority of 


any, nor of all the philoſophers. We 


far exceeding what can be procured by 


laboured reaſoning; and muſt conclude, 


1525 there is an evidence, though not ad- 
T4 - verted 
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verted to, ſuperior to what has been offer - 


ed by the learned; and that we are bound 


to ſearch for this evidence. 
Beſides the advantage of W tiene 
from all doubt and hefitation about truths 


ſo intereſting and important, and the ſa- 


tisfaction ariſing upon the diſcovery of 


evidence in which the heart can reſt with 


entire confidence, there are conſiderable 
effects reſulting neceſſarily from our 
knowing thoſe truths with the utmoſt - 
certainty. The ſervant who expects his 
maſter's return the next week, or the next - 
day, ought to have all things ready for 
his reception; and if he is wiſe, will be- 
ſtir himſelf with that view, whether he 


expects him with certainty or otherwiſe. 


But if the man is profligate or indolent, 
or not ſo wiſe or faithful to his maſter as 


he ought to be, he will take encourage 
ment from the ſmalleſt degree of uncer- 
tainty of his maſter's return, and not 
beſtir himſelf in che manner he would 
do if he knew the truth with abſolute 
certainty. On all theſe conſiderations 
We muſt complain e of Mr Locke, as we 


thall 
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ſhall often have occaſion to complain of 
his ſuccefſors, for not purſuing” their 
inquiry till they arrived at that evidence 
which belongs to the —— truths: nod 


W "Fee 


Shall we ſay of this great and good man, 
as the learned Abbe ſays of the French 
philoſopher, that having diſmiſſed the 
fanciful conceit of innate ideas, he bath 
put us into another road as little ſure, and 
perhaps more dangerous? We chuſe ra- 
ther to obſerve, with Father Buſſier, what 
may be remarked of all ſucceeding phi- 
loſophers, that Mr Locke doth not diſ- 
tinguiſh between reaſon and reaſoning; 
and therefore did not, and indeed could 
not, found the belief of primary truths 

upon the authority of that ſimple per- 

ception and judgment of the rational 
mind, which he had era in fra- 
n his hypotheſis. 

It is worthy. of notice, that Mr Locke 
does not, like other logicians, ſet out with + 
defining the different powers of the hu 
man mind. * 18 en n ſome- ; 
all 2 | What 44 4 


_— — ͤ—[—U—fi 2 
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what ſurpriſing, that you no where find 
a definition of that faculty called judicium, 
or ſimple judgment of obvious truth, in 
thoſe places in which you have greateſt 
reaſon to expect it, and where he writes 
ſo copiouſly of its exerciſe. And it is 
more than probable, that if he had taken 
this power into ſtrict and full conſidera- 
tion at his outſetting, he would have gi- 


ven us a treatiſe on the human under- 


ſtanding different from, and, I will take 
the liberty to ſay, far more uſeful, than 
what he hath given, however uſeful and 
excellent that may be. 

Mr Locke condemns the intemperate 
love of reaſoning which then prevailed in 
the ſchools. The ſchools, ſays he, ha- 
ving made diſputation the touchſtone of 
mens abilities, and the criterion of know- 
ledge, adjudged victory to him who kept 
the field; ſo that he who had the laſt 
word, was thought to have had the beſt 
of the argument, if not of the cauſe. But 
to prevent as much as could be the run- 
ning out of diſputes into an endleſs train 
of ſyllogiſms, he informs us, that certain 

5 general 
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general propoſitions were introduced to 
ſerve as meaſures of truth: and theſe max- 


ims getting thename of principles, beyond 


which men in diſpute could not retreat, 
were, by miſtake, taken to be the original 


and ſource of all knowledge, and che 
foundation whereon the ſciences are built. 


He further adds, that theſe maxims are 


not of uſe to help men forward in the 


advancement of ſcience, ; or diſeovery of 
truths : unknown; that they are not the 


foundation on which any ſcience hath 
been built; and that they are of no uſe 
to confirm leſs general and ſelf-evident 


truths. He ſhews, by a variety of in- 


ſtances, that not only the few propoſitions 
which have had the credit of maxims, 
are ſelf-evident, but a great many, al- 


ſitions are ſuch. He affirms, that where 
the agreement or diſagreement of our i- 
deas is perceived immediately by itſelf, 
any other, there our knowledge is ſelf- 


evident. And this, he ſays, will appear 


to be ſo to any one who will but conſider 
thoſe 


e 7 
7 IS 4 EM 5. 2 
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thoſe propoſitions which, without proof, 
he aſſents to at firſt ſight. In this man- 
ner does this great philoſopher expoſe 
the bad practice of the ſchools, and point 
| - out another and better method of coming 
at knowledge. What a pity is it that he 
did not go on to ſhew the diſtinction be- 
tween primary and ſecondary truths ! 
Had he diſtinguiſhed, with due care, thoſe. 
truths which are perceived at once by the 
faculty of reaſon, from thoſe that are 
found out by reaſoning, learning would 
have aſſumed another appearance from 
what it has; philoſophy and theology 
would have been delivered from many 
fooliſh and frivolous cavils with which 
the minds of men have been tortured; 
and people of ſpeculation would have kept 
— within n ne 00 cn 
ſenſe. | 
As matters now Mn; every _ of 
every kind muſt be traced by a chain of 
reaſoning, to the teſtimony of our ſenſes, 
or to the axioms of the ſchools.” Hence 
all pretenders to philoſophy call for a 
eber or ** of all truths with- 
4: Out 


T% 

* 

| 
— 
' 

{ 

t 

* 
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out exception. None are admitted as 
ſelf-evident beſides thoſe authoriſed by 
the ſchools, under the denomination of 
axioms. People ſtare at the great truths 
of religion and virtue being called the ob- 
jets of ſimple perception; and, inſtead 
of being admitted upon their own inhe- 
rent evidence, their friends have been put 
to the hard taſk. of tracing them to the 
ſtandard of the ſchools Oy trains 9 . 
cal eee, | 


0 H A P. We: 


According is the modern eee ic, 32 im- 
Poſſuble to arrive at full ſatigfaction con- 
cerning truths the mf obvious and im | 


 Dortant. 


"Here 200 of late in Great Britain a 
genius, who drew the attention of 
all the world to his amazing diſcoveries, 
and raiſed the eſteem of mathematical e- 
vidence to ſo great a pitch, that, with 
ſome high pretenders to wiſdom, no other 
proof was deemed ſufficient. Scepticy 
fe i and 
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and freethinkers called loudly for a ſtrict 
demonſtration of the truths of religion, 
and the unwary zeal of divines and phi- 
loſophers made them comply with the 
demand. Geometric demonſtrations of 
the being and attributes of God, of the 
eternal and unalterable obligations of 
moral virtue, and even of the Chriſtian 
revelation, were offered to the world; 
which ſurpriſed and ſatisfied many, and 
amuſed all. But upon obſerving the im- 
poſſibility of rendering our ideas of in- 
viſible objects as preciſe and determinate 
as are thoſe of objects that are viſible, 
and of tracing the connection between 
one abſtract idea and another, with the 
ſame certainty with which we trace the 
relations of numbers, and external forms, 
divines and philoſophers thought fit o 
drop all claim to mathematical, and 
pitch upon moral certainty, as congruous 
to religion and virtue. 
What the exact meaning of pra] cer- 
tainty may be; whether it imports a cer- 
tainty different in kind, but equal in de- 
| Bree, to mathe: or whether it im- 
ports 
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ports no more than a degree of probabi- 
lity, and the higheſt that the ſubject ad- 
mits of, ſeems not to be clearly determi- 
ned. Here, then, is a real imbarraſſ- 
ment. The friends of religion and vir- 
tue are unwilling to reſt in probability, 
even of the higheſt kind, and yet find it 
difficult to go beyond it. They have at- 
tempted ſtrict proof and demonſtration, 


but have not ſucceeded to their own ſa- 


tisfaction, much leſs to that of their ad- 
verſaries. There muſt therefore be ſome 
capital error 'or defect, not in the cauſe 
they have undertaken, but in the ma- 


nagement *. 1 


* Tt were to be wiſhed, before any demonſtration had : 
been attempted, the friends of religion had conſidered, 
whether its fundamental truths were capable or not of 
ſtrict demonſtration, and taken their meaſures accor- 
dingly. The lowelt degree of probability 1 i ſubjeds: that | 
are intereſting, is ſufficient to determine the conduct of 
the wiſe ; a higher degree of probability brings them un- 
der a yet ſtronger obligation; and that degree of proba- 
bility which approaches ſo near to proof as hardly to be 
diſtinguiſhed from it, will have weight ſufficient with 
all who govern themſelves by prudence or good ſenſe. 

If therefore the friends of religion, finding they had no 
paper! to ſtrict proof or demonſtration, had 3 
| + 3 a. 23 their 


was 
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It hath been already obſerved, that 
writers on logic content themſelves with 
giving a definition of perception and 
judgment, without unfolding their exer- 
eiſe, or ſhowing the extent of their juriſ- 
_ diction and authority; and that Mr 
Locke, who may with great juſtice be 
called the modern Ariſtotle, hath, in 


their utmoſt {kill in ſetting forth the probability of its 
fundamental truths, they muſt have had great ſucceſs. 
Sceptics could not gainſay them, and men of ſenſe and 
| prudence would have ſubmitted to the authority of reli- 
gion. If indeed they had found, on dye inquiry, that 
the truths of religion were capable of ſtrict proof, or of 
demonſtration in the ſtrift ſenſe of that word, their ſucceſs 
would have been yet greater; becauſe they would have 
left no room for doubt or heſitation with any thinking 
being. But to offer to the world what may be called 
proof and no proof, or a, demanſtration that is not 
complete, or labours under any the ſmalleſt defect, was 
at leaſt ill adviſed. The demonſtration might take with 
many, but not with all; might paſs even with 
judges at ſome times, and in ſome moods, but not in o- 
thers. As ſoon as the flaw ſhould begin to appear, ſcep- 
ticiſm mult take place, and be not a little heightened by 
the diſappointment the mind had ſuffered. Perhaps 
this is the true account of that ſcepticiſm which is ſaid to 
prevail in ſome thinking perſons of good diſpoſition, On 
all theſe accounts, it ſeems neceſſary, that we betake 
ourſelves to probability, or ſearch for that evidence 
which may give full ſatisfaction to inquiſitive minds. 


forming 
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forming his hypotheſis, overlooked them 


altogether. And we doubt not to make 
appear, that ſucceeding philoſophers 
have not been at due pains to inveſtigate 
the powers of the human mind; and 
that this is one of the chief cauſes of that 
variation and uncertainty in their opi- 


Ihe anatomy of the human body hath 
been long a ſerious ſtudy, and every ſo- 


lid and fluid hath been ſtrictly ſcrutini- 


zed; but the human mind hath never 


yet come under the ſame careful inſpec- _ 
tion. The powers of compounding, di- 
viding, and abſtracting our ideas, have 
been unfolded with great accuracy and 
judgment. But its leading power, that 


which is ſupreme in the rational mind, 
and is its chief prerogative and charac- 


teriſtic, hath been much neglected. Its 


objects are not enumerated, its extent is 
not known, and its authority is little re- 
garded: for which reaſon a ſtandard of 
theologic, ethic, and political truth, is 
to this hour a defideratum with the learn- 


nions and reaſonings ſo much complained 


ed. 
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ed. On all theſe ſubjects we are become 
expert reaſoners, but hardly know when 
or where to ſtop, or how to form a firm 
and ſteady judgment. . 
In natural philoſophy, we have re- 
courſe, by experiment, to the teſtimony 
of our ſenſes. In mathematics, we can 
trace every propoſition with certainty to 
thoſe axioms which are the firſt princi- 
ples of the ſcience. But in theology and 
ethics, we have no primary truths or 
firſt principles. If a miſtake is commit- 
ted in natural philoſophy, an appeal is 
made to our external ſenſes by repeated 
experiment; and he who refuſes to ſub- 
mit to that authority, is deemed a fool. 
In mathematics alſo, a falſity may be 
corrected by an appeal to truths which 
none but madmen will diſpute. But in 
thoſe ſciences on which the right govern- 
ment of our lives depends, one may main- 
tain an endleſs wrangling, without the 
danger of confutation. Nay, many do 
actually maintain the wildeſt paradoxes 
on all theſe ſuhjects, and in contradiction 
to che plaineſt and moſt important truths, 
without 
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without the imputation of folly, or the 
hazard of being put to the bluſh, becauſe 
the fundamental truths of thoſe ſciences 
cannot be traced with abſolute certainty 
to the teſtimony of ſenſe. They may 
indeed, with infinite labour, and manifold 
dangers of miſtake, be traced to a few 
abſtract principles, by thoſe who have 
been trained to purſue truth through the 
pathleſs field of metaphyſics; and they 
have been ſo traced in different ages, but 
with ſmall ſucceſs, and with no proba- 
bility of ever coming to a final deciſion. 
Jo ſay nothing of the diſputes main- 
FEELS by ancient ſages for ſome hun- 
dred years about the chief good, we have 
abundant proof of the impropriety of in- 
veſtigating primary truths by reaſoning, 
from the unſucceſsful attempts of able 
divines and philoſophers in our own day, 
to eſtabliſh the belief of truths, the mn 
kay. and important. 
Let any man, learned or e 
3 2 view of Mr Locke's demonſtration, 
or of the demonſtration of the being and 
8 of God made by Dr Clarke, 
8155 „ and 


7 2 
a 
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and he will ſee the inſufficiency of all 


ſüuch methods of reaſoning to give the ſa- 


tisfaction expected and required. If he is 
unlearned, he will find himſelf incapable 
of taking a ſteady view, and forming a 
true judgment, of the principles on which 
theſe learned men proceed. If he is ac- 
cuſtomed to the language and ways of 
thinking common to the learned, he may 
admit the principles, and allow the juſt- 
neſs of the concluſion, but will not be 
one whit more convinced of the truth in 
queſtion than he was without the demon- 
ſtration. There is ſomething ſo odd, 
fantaſtical, I had almoſt ſaid nonſenſical, 
in rai a power of action to nothing, 
in ſuppoſing that a being could give itſelf 
exiſtence, or that an incogitative being 

could be the ſource of thought and co 
tation, that one is ſtunned and e Ae 
ed with ſuch ideas, and knows not how 
to reaſon about them. A man of ſenſe 
will grant at once, that all ſuch talk is 
flagrant nonſenſe, and that the oppoſite 
truth is good ſenſe: for that he ſees in» 
mx 3 * nothing but the inveterate 
dregs 
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dregs of falſe ſcience could have 10 great 
and good men to authoriſe or allow of a- 
ny ſuch reaſoning on a nen 1 0 Plain 
and important. 1 OE as 
Mr Locke, with pac; 'refolvles' che 
"Kala of moral obligation into the will 
of God; but, revelation apart, hath left 
us no criterion to be depended on for diſ- 
covering the divine will. He inſiſts on 
the general conſent of mankind; but 
takes notice at the ſame time, as indeed 
he had reaſon, of the various and contra- | 
dictory opinions entertained on this ſub- 
ject by different ages and nations. He 
affirms, that intereſt gives mankind' a 
juſt direction. And that, in many caſes, it 
does ſo, will be allowed. But that!! in o- 
ther caſes it gives a falſe direction, can- 
not be denied: and how ill qualified 
mankind are to take a complex view of 
any ſubject, and to form an impartial 
and true judgment of their intereſt up- 


on the whole, appears abundantly from 


hiſtory and common obſervation. Mr 
Locke ſeems to have known nothing of 
| the inherent beauty of good, and ugli- 
Mos + = : „„ 
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neſs of bad actions; of the irrefiſtible 
conviction of ought and ought not; and 
of merit and demerit, which belongs to 
the rational mind ; or, rather, he would 
not allow theſe realities to be proper ob- 
jects of intuition.” Thus, by a miſtake 
about the origin of our ideas, hath Mr 
Locke left the primary truths of religion 
and virtue under ſome fuſpicion of uncer- 
tainty, or ſapported at beſt by evidence 
diſproportioned to their dignity and im- 
portance. And from hence ariſes the 
inability which appears in writers of 
great learning and induſtry, to give ſatis- 
faction to the world concerning truths in 
which all mankind are concerned, and a- 
bout which common ſenſe decides at firſt 
fight. | 
A divine of great ſubtilty and 
paſs of thought, taking offence at the re- 
preſentations of the divine will gone into 
by the current of theological writers, diſ- 
covered reaſons, relations, and fitneſſes 


of things, eternal, immutable, and inde- 


| pendent on the will of any being, as the 
rule of conduct to all intelligent agents 


ſupreme 
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ſupreme and fubordinate. Another, of 


deep erudition and manly ſenſe, diſſatis- 


fied, as would ſeem, with the boldneſe 
of this diſcovery, reſolves all duty into 
an obligation to conform to the truth of 
things. Another had recourſe to utility; 
and another to ſympathy. One reſolves 
all moral agency into ſelf- love; another 
into benevolence. One invents a new 
ſenſe, to be the ſtandard of moral ac- 
tion; and another points out a multipli- 
city of perceptions, feelings, and inſtinc- 
tive emotions belonging to the human 
mind. Each contradicts, and endea- 
vours to confute another; but all were a- 
nimated with an unfeigned zeal of difco- 
vering, if poſſible, a proper medium to 
demonſtrate — what? — that we ought 

to worſhip God, to do juſtice to men, 
and to keep our affections and Perüs⸗ 
within juſt and proper bounds, 

Lay this account of things before one 
of true judgment, unacquainted with the 
way of the learned, and he will ſcarce 
believe it. Aſſure him of its reality, and 
* will be much amazed. Try to ac- 
| 7 13 ne caunt 


| 


count for this conduct of the learned to 


one of his way of thinking, and you 
ſhall find you have undertaken a difficult 
taſk. ' To what purpoſe, he will fay, at- 


tempt to demonſtrate truths of which 


none but fools are ignorant, and which 


none but madmen will deny? Are not the 
obligations of morality obvious at firſt 
fight, more eaſily apprehended, and more 


readily aſſented to, than the” ſuhtile 


reaſoning of philoſophers? You may 


tell him, that ſhrewd ſurmiſes had been 


'thrown out againſt the reality of moral 
obligation, which made it fit, and in 


ſome degree neceſſary, to attempt a de- 
monſtration. But he will ſtop you ſhort, 


by aſſerting, in a high tone perhaps, 
that no demonſtration is of equal force 


with common ſenſe; and no confutation 


can ſerve the intereſt of truth ſo effec- 


tually as a plain conviction of nonſenſe; 
and therefore that it was the buſineſs of 


divines and philoſophers to have had re- 
courſe to the ſimple deciſion of common 
ſenſe on a ſubject ſo plain and important. 


Much may be faid of the benefit ae- 
cruing to learning from the reſearches of 


thoſe 
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thoſe great men, of the difficulty of di 
intangling the ſciences from thoſe ſubtil- 
ties in which they had been long invol/ 
ved, and of the impoſſibility of reaching 
at once ſuch views of truth as inquirers 
of moderate capacity may reach now by 
the laudable efforts of thoſe who Ame 
before them. But ſtill it muſt be o.] ð¾õQ 
ed, that men of genius and learning de 
indulge a licentiouſneſs in reaſoning;'and 
that proper care hath not been taken to 
preſerve that harmony and good under- 
ſtanding which ought always to ſubſiſt 
e nene and common een 5 


Tg H 1 * 50 85 8 is, D9'3 


In een of the modern hypotheſis, work 5 
ters of diſtingui hed character haue run 


"into the utmoſt licentiouſneſs of reafoung, 
in cont radi Tron to evident ani; En 


truths, 5 


; p » 
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Octor ee awe" Biſhop! er ; 
Cloyne, hath; with plauſibility e- 


nough, W chat this _ 
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of matter which we inhabit, is a mere 
non - entity; that thoſe houſes, fields, ri- 

vers, trees, which we ſeem to ſee, and 
thoſe very bodies we are ſuppoſed to ani- 
mate, have no W or no Mer than 
an ideal exiſtenee. 

Mr Hume hath, eh great power of 
—— and eloquence, proved, 
that we cannot, by reaſoning, reach the 
connection between cauſe and effect ; 
and-from hence concludes, dogmatically, 

that we have no evidence at all of any 
ſuch connection. The author of the Eſſays 
upon the principles of morality and na- 
tural religion, publiſhed Edinburgh 1751, 
affirms, that the being and perfections of 
God are not capable of proof from rea- 
ſon, or not of ſuch proof as gives per- 
manent conviction. The two laſt men- 
tioned authors, with ſeveral others of dil- 
tinguiſhed ability, have offered a chain 
of ſtrict reaſoning, in proof that man 
hath, in no caſe, a power of ſelf-determi- 
nation; but is, in all his actions, deter- 
mined by what they call a moral neceſſity, 
which they affirm to be as real a neceſſity 
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as any other. Lord Bolingbroke hath 
employed the whole force of his faculties 
to ſatisfy the world, that thoſe ideas of 


the immateriality and immortality. of the 


ſoul, of a future retribution, of the mo- 
ral government, and of the moral per- 
fections of God, entertained by divines 
and philoſophers in ancient and modern 
times, are without all foundation in na- 

ture. er * 
Theſe are terrible * 3 and were it 
not for the authority of common ſenſe, 
ſuch as would go near to introduce an 
univerſal ſcepticiſm. But common ſenſe 
| looks down with diſdain on ſuch gla- 

ring abſurdities. Mere ſcholars, and 

thoſe who found their faith on logical 
deductions, may well be alarmed with 
ſuch bold paradoxes, ſupported as they 
are by writers of ſo great eminence. But 
all who truſt to common ſenſe, may reſt 
aſſured, that the great truths of natural 
philoſophy, theology, and ethics, will 
maintain their ground againſt all the at- 
tacks of the moſt ſubtile reaſoning. Theſe 
doctrines do hurt to raw minds and ſu- 


perficial 


of the learned; in going about to prove 
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perficial thinkers, but can give no dif- 
turbance to men of ſound underſtanding 


and ſolid judgment; for indeed they 
have no influence, or but nem ane 
on thoſe who adopt them. e 


It is probable, that the eg of diſ- 
proving the reality of matter, vas firſt 
entertained: by the Biſnop of 'Cloyne, in 
the gayety of his heart, and with a view 
to burleſque the refinements of infidels. 
But the good Biſhop was caught in his 
own trap; and, like the infidels them- 


ſelves, became the dupe of his on ſub- 
tilty. Nevertheleſs, it is well known, 
that this excellent perſon was tenderly 


concerned for the temporal as well as 


the ſpiritual intereſts of his fellow“ citi- 


zens, and no leſs zealous for promoting 


agriculture and manufactures in the 
kingdom of Ireland, than if he had belie- 
ved that corn, cattle, and linen, were 
realities. The bold and penetrating ge- 
nius of Mr Hume was exactly fitted to 


diſcover and expoſe the prevailing: folly 


"0p 9 _ Fore truths of : na- 


ture; 
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ture; and agreeably to that liberty which 
he takes on all ſubjects, he might alſo 
maintain, in the face of the world, that 
we have no evidence at all for thoſe 


truths. But Mr Hume at bottom be- 


lieves in the powers of nature; the 


power of fire, for inſtance, to ſcorch, 
and of water to ſuffocate living creatures, 
ſo far at leaſt as not to venture too near 
thoſe dangerous elements. The author 
of the Moral Eſſays profeſſes his belief i in 
the Deity and the divine perfections: 
nor is there any ground to doubt his ſin- 
cerity *; for his feelings, whatever * 
means py them, may be allowed to | 
duce an effect in his mind equal to what 

is produced in the minds of others by 
a multiplicity of arguments. The advo- 
cates for neceſſity have, in ſpite of their 
hypotheſis, the ſame conſciouſneſs of 
good and evil deſert, and do condemn 


* That this author firmly helleras the 2 troths off re- 
gion, and is warmly attached to them, is not only known 
to thoſe who are honoured with his friendſhip, but ſuffi · 
| manifeſt to all from his laudable behaviour in the 

W 5 hich he fills, | | 


I | or 
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or excuſe themſelves in much the ſame 
manner, as they would have done if 
they had believed themſelves to be free a- 
gents. Lord Bolingbroke might have a- 
vailed himſelf of his ſcepticiſm a little 
in the heat of youth, and in perfect 
health; but we are told of his being 
driven from life with as little compoſure 
and ſelf- command, as the meaneſt ſinner, 
who entertains the belief of a place of 
darkneſs, where there is weeping and 
wailing and gnaſhing of teeth. It is in 
good earneſt ſurpriſing, that men, other- 
wiſe of ſo great diſcernment, ſhould ap- 
pear ſo inſenſible to the abſurdity of their 
conduct. Such fort of ſpeculations might 
paſs as a pretty enough play of fancy in 
a circle of virtuoſi; but to offer them 
with a ſerious air to the world, was too 
much. A philoſopher ought, no doubt, 
to be above vulgar prejudices; but he 
cannot, with ſafety to his own character, 
ſet himſelf above the common ſenſe of 


mankind. His buſineſs is not to con- 


found the ignorant and the unthinking 


with paradoxical e but to purſue 
N his 
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his inquiries, until he arrive at an ac- 
count of things in Wen men of Judge 
ment can reſt. n * 
To reſolve, as Mr . has . our 
belief of the connection between cauſe 
and effect, and of courſe the conviction 
we have of all the powers of nature, into 
cuſtom, or habit of thinking, is extreme- 
ly unphiloſophical. He ought to have 
known, that the world could not reſt i in 
this account of things; chat every one 
has a right to put ſome queſtions about 
the origin, the cauſe, or the occaſion of 
a way of thinking ſo prevalent, on a ſub- 
ject of ſo great conſequence ;' and that no 
one wouldfthink himſelf well uſed by a 
philoſopher, who gave ſo lame and un- 
ſatisfying an anſwer to queries ſo rea- 
ſonable and juſt. Should a traveller, 
through curioſity, . or with a view to 
ſome uſeful diſcovery, inquire of à pea- 
ſant the ſource of the river that runs by 
his dwelling, he might from him put up 
with this ſimple anſwer, That he did not 
know it: But ſhould he put the ſame 
queſtion to a man of education, and one 
8 | N 2 too 
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too who had traverſed thoſe grounds, 
and be told, that he neither knew the 
ſource of the ſtream, nor whether it had 
any ſource at all; and that all the infor- 
mation that could be given of its origin 
is, that time immemorial it has been ob- 


ſerved to run as it does: ſuch an anſwer 


from one of this character would be con- 
ſidered as ane, if not a down- 
__ Bao inſult. 

The — at; * Eſſays es 8 


3 of his learned friend; but being 
as much convinced as he of the impolſſi- 
bility of proving the reality of power by 
aà medium, he reſolves the univerſal be- 


lief of it into a feeling of truth, which 
he ſays belongs to the human mind. If 


by internal feeling this author meant the 


ſimple judgment of reaſon, or common 


ſenſe, we ſhould think ourſelves _ 
to agree with him; but as there i 


ground to ſuſpect, that by internal feel. 


ing he means ſomething different, and in 


ſome inſtances ſeems to ſet his feelings in 
oppoſition to reaſon, we think ourſelves 
bound 


— 
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bound to differ from this ingenious au- 
thor, as we do from his learned friend. 
To ſhew the unhappy effects of a falſe 
hypotheſis on the minds, even of thoſe of 
good intention and diſtinguiſhed ability, 
it is fit to obſerve, that the author of the 
Eſſays hath this ſtrange aſſertion, p. 296. 
It may be poſſible, for any reaſon we 
ce have to the contrary, that a blind and 
* undeſigning cauſe may be productive of 
e excellent effects: ſuch effects he means 
as a fine piece of painting, a well-written . 
2 or a beautiful piece of architec- 
It is plain he had no idea of the 
ae of reaſon itſelf, other wi 


ſe he 
could not have run into ſo groſs an ab- 
ſurdity; for he muſt have found, that 
inſtead of not having any reaſon, as he 
alledges, we have all the reaſon in the 
world againſt his ſuppoſition, and that 
all ſuch ſuppoſitions are a flat contradic- 

tion to all rational Tame: nay he or to the | 
common Coord of en, | 


ES 
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B O 9 K III. 
Te 0 baniſh ſevpricilin and cRabliſh 
the belief of primary truths, it 
"i neceflary to depart from the 
modern hypotheſis, and to have 


recourſe to the aut hority of com- 
mon ſenſe. s 1 00 


„ I. 


I i. u ble to male a rational account of 


our belief of many truths of great import- 
ance, without having recourſe to common 


aſe 3 ee 


TE have already complained, that 
the human mind hath not been 
examined with the ſame care and 


accuracy that is employed in the anato- 


my of the human body. We muſt now | 
take the liberty of entering this further 


complaint, that philoſophers have not 


inſtituted | 
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inſtituted an exact compariſon between 
the powers of rational minds and thoſe 
of the irrational. They who make the 
human body their ſtudy, have, by what 
is called comparative anatomy, not only 
made great additions to their knowledge 
of the powers of nature, but have reach- 
ed an exact idea of the difference between 
the ſtructure of the human body and 
that of other animals; and it were to be 
wiſhed that the ſtudy of the human 
mind had been purſued in the ſame man- 
er. Metaphyſicians, and moral philo- 
ſophers, do frequently illuſtrate their 
doctrines by alluſion to the powers of 
children, of idiots, and lower animals; 
but not having purſued the compariſon 
with the care and attention that are ne- 
ceſſary, they have not reached a clear 
and true idea of the characteriſtic of ra- 
tionality, or of that power of the rationa 
mind which 1 1s its chief prerogative, and 
by which it is 5 diſtinguiſhed from idiots 
and the lower animals. 
Had Mr Locke begun his Eſſay on che 
| — underſtanding with che compari- 
ſon 
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To baniſh vicky and cRabliſh 
the belief of primary truths, it 
1 neceſſary to depart from the 
modern hypotheſis, and to have 
recourſe to the authority of com- 
mon ſenſe. kg vs 


Er CI... - 
it 1s nuf 5 to wake a rational account of 


our belief of many truths of great uport- 
ance, without having egy to common 


foe 


K 10 ak died; wn 
the human mind hath not been 

| examined with the ſame care and 
accuracy that is employed in the anato- 
my of the human body. We muſt now 
take the liberty of entering this further 
complaint, that pailoſophiers' have. not 

inſtituten 
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inſtituted an exact compariſon between 
the powers of rational minds and thoſe 
of the irrational. They who make the 
human body their ſtudy, have, by what 
is called comparative anatomy, not only 
made great additions to their knowledge 
of the powers of nature, but have reach- 
ed an exact idea of the difference between 
the ſtructure of the human body and 
that of other animals; and it were to be 
wiſhed that the ſtudy of the human 
mind had been purſued in the ſame man- 
ner. Metaphyſicians, and moral philo- 
ſophers, do frequently illuſtrate their 
doctrines by alluſion to the powers of 
children, of idiots, and lower animals; 
but not having purſued the compariſon 
with the care and attention that are ne- 
ceſſary, they have not reached a clear 
and true idea of the characteriſtie of ra- 
tionality, or of that power of the rational 
mind which is its chief prerogative, and 
by which it is diſtinguiſhed from idiots 
and the lower animals. 
Had Mr Locke begun his Eſlay on the 
human underſtanding with the compari- 
. 
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ſon we ſpeak of, he would not have re- 
ſolved all our ideas into two powers, of | 
which the lower animals participate, 
and would . have found himſelf obliged 
to ſearch for other inlets. of truth peculiar 


to the human mind, which the other a- 


nimals have not. That brutes have fen- 
ſations equal, and in ſome inſtances ſu- 
_ to ours, will not be denied; that 
by the help of memory they can recollect 
and reflect upon the ideas they get by 
ſenſation, can as little be —_— ee 
that they are en io: rn n 
compounding, dividing, and perha 


bable: but that ee their: under- 


ſtanding is ſpecifically — : 
ours, will appear evidently from t N 
being utterly: incapable of a great vanetx 
of perceptions of truth which ann 
to the rational mines 
Mr Locke, in the courſe of his Eſſay, 
has mentioned a v riety of ſimple per- 
ceptions of truth, accompanied with a 


 fimple act of unerring judgment; ' of 
which he hath not ſo much as attempted ; 


an 


4 
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an account, and of which, we will be 
bold to affirm; no fatisfying' 3 can 
be given upon his hypotheſis. ee 

Every one believes the — of mats 
ter; and every one hath therefore in his 


mind ſome idea of its reality. Now 
whence come chis idea and this belief? 
The properties of matter are the objects 
of ſenſe, but matter itſelf is not. Can 
we then by feeling the properties, and 
reflecting on theſe feelings, et us reflect 
on them ever ſo much), arrive at an i- 

dea of matter without the aſſiſtance of 

another power? A eaſtle and a cottage 
fall under the eye - at Once, and at firſt 
ſight we pronounce the one to be bigger 
1 By what power do we 
perceive the difference, and by what 

ſtandard do We judge? The difference 


of ſize is to us ag diſtinct an object of 


perception as the things perceived; and 
we have as clear an idea, with as firm a 
belief, of the reality of this diſſerence, as 
we have of the reality of the caſtle and 
cottage, which are the objects of ſenſe. 
me this difference is no object of ſenſes. 
= nor 
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nor is the idea we have of it deducible 
from ſenſation, or from any reflection 
we can make upon our ſenſation, with- 

out the aſſiſtance of ſome other power. 
Every one hath, or may with a little at- 
tention have, an idea of energy or power, 
and of the inviolable connection between 
cauſe and effect. Whence comes this 
idea? We ſec the cauſe, and we ſec the 
effect, and are often witneſſes of the one 
producing the other: but we do not ſee 
that power or energy in the cauſe by 
which the effect is produced, nor can 
we, by any form of logical deduction, 
infer, that we ſee not from what we ſee. 
Every one hath, or with due attention 
may have, an idea of merit and demerit 
in moral agents; but not from ſenſation 
or reflection without the intervention of 
another power. Theactions of the he- 
ro, and the actions of the villain, may 
become the objects of ſenſation, and this 
ſenſation may become the ſubject of fre- 
quent recollection: but without the in- 
tervention of a power peculiar to ratio- 
nal Being: ud never arrive at that 
101 „ idea 


idea of merit and demerit which we affix 
to the one and to the other. By con- 
templating the harmony of the univerſe 
we have, and muſt have, the idea of a4 
governing mind. Now, whence comes 
this idea? Not from ſenſation, nor from 
reflection upon ſenſation, if We take 
theſe words in the ſenſe” they are fit to 
convey, and do not affix to them an idea 
of ſome other power, of which we have 
no particular account in Mr Locke's Ef- 
ſay. There is uu a viſible We in _ | 
hypotheſis. * 1 

Mr Locke Münter ſenſible of the — 
neſs of theſe obſervations; and ſeems to 
acknowledge ſo much in his anſwer to 
the Biſhop of Worceſter, though he does 
not ſupply the defect, by tracing our 
perceptions to their true ſource. He 
does not ſay that the idea of matter or 
ſubſtance comes by ſenſation or reflection; 
but that it is ultimately founded in the 
exerciſe of theſe powers. He means, 
that ſenſation and reflection gi 


* 15 . 4 


ve occaſion 
to our ideas of matter, and to all the 0+ 


r ideas above mentioned. But: the diſ- 
6 2 | tinction 
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tinction between the occaſion and the 
cauſe of a thing is too conſiderable to be 
overlooked in a philoſophical inquiry. 
Senſation and reflection do indeed give 
occaſion to all our ideas, but do not 
therefore produce them. They may, 
in our preſent ſtate, be conſidered as the 
fine qua non to our moſt rational and ſub- 
lime conceptions ; but are not therefore 
the powers by which we form them. 
Theſe conceptions are formed in us by 
another, and a different power, which 
Mr Locke, and unhappily, after him, 

the bulk of the learned have overlooked. 
Lou put Homer into the hand of one 
who is maſter of the Greek language, 
and he reads with underſtanding ; but 
his doing ſo is owing, not to his having 
the book in his hand, though that be 
neceſſary, but to his underſtanding the 
language: And to ſpeak with accuracy, 
you would ſay, that he reads with un- 
derſtanding, not by having the book in 
his hand, but by his knowledge of che 
language. It is preciſely ſo with regard 
to all the above-mentioned ideas: they 
ought 
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ought not to be reſolved into thoſe acts 
of the mind which give occaſion to their 
formation, but into thoſe Nn by | 


which they are formed. 
We chearfully concur with the public 
in giving Mr Locke the high character he 
hath; been ſo long poſſeſſed of, and to 
vrhich he is ſo juſtly intitled, — 
we are indulged the liberty of obſerving 
that he hath committed a capital overs 
ſight of very bad ;conſequence. By re- 
ſolving all our ideas into ſenſation and 
reflection, and pronouncing of courſe all 
ideas fantaſtical which cannot be traced 
to that origin, he hath not only put the 
learned on a falſe ſcent, but hath brought 
the primary truths of nature under ſuſpi- 
cion, and opened a door to univerſal 
power of ſelf determination in animals, 
the moral perfections and moral govern- 
ment of God, with the eſſential differ- 
ence. between virtue and vice, have been 
impugned by men of reputation for 
learning and genius; and frivolous diſ- 
947 1 putes 
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putes upon all, or moſt of theſe ſubjects, 
have been maintained, to the detriment of 
religion, and diſgrace of the human un- 
derſtanding. Nor will it be poſſible to 
put an end to theſe diſputes, without 
ſearching farther into the powers of the 
human mind than Mr Locke has done. 
Theſe conſiderations, it is hoped; will 
juſtify our finding fault 1 each hypo: 
theſis of this philoſopher. - ', 
Mr Hume had penetration enough to 
perceive the defect of Mr Locke's hypo- 
theſis, but had not the courage to ſupply 
that defect in the only way in which it 
could be ſupplied. Perhaps he ſuſpected 
that philoſophers would not ſubmit to 
the authority of common ſenſe, or was 
himſelf too much a philoſopher to have 
recourſe to an authority ſo vulgar and 
| homely. He therefore found himſelf un- 
der a neceſſity of making the beſt account 
he could of the phænomena of nature, 
by the received doctrine of the connec- 
tion and aſſociation of ideas; and it muſt 
be owned, that his account is extremely 
ingenious. © He hath alfo, in his Eſſay on 
a the 


Aa 
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the reaſon of animals, gone farther than 
other philoſophers, in an accurate com- 
pariſon of our powers with theirs; and 
hath, with his uſual dexterity, brought 
them very near to equality. But Mr 
Hume ought to have taken notice of an 
eſſential difference between himſelf and 
the moſt ſagacious greyhound. He muſt 
know himſelf to be poſſeſſed of a vaſt 
treaſure of truths, of which the other is 
incapable. He ought alſo to have 
ſerved, that our knowledge of the es | 
of agriculture, of navigation, of com- 
merce, of civil government, of religion, 
of morals, which all are objects of per- 
ception and judgment to us, and abſo- 
lutely imperceptible to inferior animals, 
makes too conſiderable a diſtinction to be 
overlooked; and that it was incumbent 
on him as a philoſopher to have ſearched 
for the cauſe of the difference. Mr Hume 
takes notice of the effect of diſcipline and 
education on animals; and how, by the 
proper application of rewards and pu- 
niſhments, they may be taught any 
courſe of action, che moſt contrary to 
their 
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their natural inſtinct and propenſities. 
He ought alſo to have obſerved a great 
variety of actions beneficial to themſelves 
and ſerviceable to mankind, and other- 
wiſe not of difficult execution, which 
they cannot be taught, nor btought to 
perform, by the application of any re- 
wards or puniſhments, on account of a 
certain defect of underſtanding they la- 
bour under. Had Mr Hume inquired 
into this defect with due care and atten- 
tion, he would have reached the charac- 
teriſtic of rationality, and thereby have 
accounted for our knowledge of the con- 
nection between cauſe: and effect, in a 
manner more to his own. eee ee 
that of his readers. 

The author of the Edays, Mani at 
Mr Hume's confounding r rational belief 
with credulity, and denying the connec - 
tion between cauſe and effect, hath ſaid 
all that is neceſſary in confutation of his 
opinion. But he hath confuted Mr 
Hume upon principles too near akin to 
his own. He hath recourſe to our being 


185 conſtitured, that we muſt perceive, 
feel, 
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feel, and believe, certain truths; without 
laying open the human conſtitution; or 
once attempting to point out that in our 
frame, which produces a way of think- 
ing which he juſtly ſays is unavoidable. 
That certain perſons are ſo conſtituted, is 
perhaps all the account that can; be made 
of odd or: fanciful perceptions: or feel- 
ings: but à more ſatisfying account 
ongin to be given of the perception man- 
kind mn of na- 
ae. „ e e ISR po: gt mr 
- We are mobil allied to abe 
Ho animals; but we are alſo diſtin- 
guiſhed from them. We may, and the 
unthinking part of mankind do, fall into 
ways of judging like ee Dun! we. Are 
capable of jud in another 1 
and are ſtrictly n * un per 
rogative. There are propenſities and 
powers in the human conſtitution, of the 
mechanical kind, chat are af great con- 
f ſequence in life and action: but there 
are powers of another, and a ſuperiot 
kind, that are of no leſs | conſequence. 
The ingenious author of the Eflays..hath 
{x | = '- mane 
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not with due care diſtinguiſhed the one 
from the other, or hath not beſtowed 
that attention on the leading power which 
is due; nor ſeems he to have reached a 
true and full view of the baer of 
a rational being 45) 

WMWWe are ſo een as 6 neceſſarily x to 
Safes pleaſure and avoid pain: So are 
idiots, and the lower animals, We are ſo 
conſtituted, as at proper. ſeaſons to feel 
the return of hunger, thirſt, and other 
deſires, neceſſary for the preſervation of 
our lives, and the continuance of our 
ent 80 are all the lower animals. 
But can this be called a juſt account of 
the, human conſtitution? No, ſays our 
ingenious author; we have perceptions, 
feelings, and inſtincts, of a different, and 
ſaperior kind. Loet us ſee then whether 
we can be diſtinguiſhed. from them by 
_ perceptions, feelings, and inſtinctive e- 
-motions. We are ſo conſtituted, that with- 
out debate or deliberation, - and 
without conſciouſneſs of what we are a- 
bout, we employ our utmoſt ſkill and a- 

een for our preſervation and' ſafety: 
8a 
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So are idiots, and the lower animals. We 
are ſo conſtituted, as to aſſociate with, 
and delight in thoſe of our kind, to 
ſymparhiſe with their ſufferings; to re- 
joice in their happineſs, and to lend them 
our friendly aid in danger or ' diſtreſs: 
So are all, or the greateſt part of the 
lower animals. We are ſo conſtituted, 
as to reſent injuries and favours: So do 
all the lower animals, not excepting the 
moſt ſtupid and infenſible/' We are ſo 
conſtituted, as to repel an aſſault on our 
perſons, or the invaſion of our property, 

and to concur with our aſſociates in main 
taining the rights of "that ſociety we be- 
long to: So are many, if not all the 


tribes of lower animals. We have an in- 


ſtinctive ſenſe of dignity, with an innate 
deſire of ſuperiority: So have they. We 
have a feeling of authority over inferiors, 
and of the ſubmiſſion due to ſuperiors: 
And ſo have many, if not the greateſt 
part of lower animals. Theſe are per- 
ceptions, propenſities, and inſtinctive e- 
motions, of great neceſſity in life, and of 
too great conſequence to the intereſts of 
"I 12 virtue, 
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virtue, to be overlooked, or ſlightly re- 
garded, as they too often have been by 
divines and philoſophers. But are theſe 
all the powers of the rational mind? or 
are theſe perceptions and feelings, with 
the faculty of reaſoning about them, all 
the direction which nature hath given to 
rational beings for the conduct of their 
lives? Such, it would appear, is the o- 
pinion of modern philoſophers. But up- 
on a little farther inquiry it will be found, 
that beſides the perceptions we have in 
common with lower animals, and the 
faculty of deducing conſequences from 
them, we have perceptions ſpecifically 
difterent from theſe, which the lower a- . 
nimals have not. Theſe perceptions 
may be called faint and obſcure; and 
are perhaps the more ſo, that they have 
been ſo much neglected by the learned. 
But they are real, eaſily diſcovered, and 
capable. of great augmentation by culture 
and exerciſe, and of too great conſe- 
quence to be ſlightly paſſed over. 
We do not alledge that rational per- 
n 18 entirely overlooked by this au- 
| thor: 
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thor: we are willing to ſuppoſe, that it 
is included in his idea of taſte and feel - 
ing, eſpecially when he ſpeaks of a feel- 
ing of truth. But that is not enough. 
The perception of obvious truth and pal - 
pable abſurdity, by which we are diſtin- 
guiſhed from the lower animals, is too 
conſiderable a power to be either over- 
looked, or confounded with another that 
is ſubordinate and dependent. That he 
powers are diſtinct, and may be ſeparate- 
ly conſidered, is evident from hence, that 
our feeling is often low and languid, 
when our perception of truth is clear 
and ſtrong: and further, that we often 
perceive objects without any degree of 
emotion or feeling. Our perception Le | 
intereſting objects is indeed accompanied 
with ſome degree of feeling; but our 
perception of objects that are common, 
inconſiderable, and quite diſintereſted, is 
not. That theſe different acts ought to 
be ſeparately conſidered, appears further 
from hence, that they are equally indiſ- 
penſable in forming a wiſe and virtuous 
Saane and that the intereſts of virtue 
cannot 
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cannot be maintained without the one or 
the other. 

That ſenſibility of heart which Oy | 
birth to our feelings and inſtinctive emo- 
tions, 1s, as has been already obſerved, 
too conſiderable a part of our frame to 
be overlooked: but the power of diſtin- 
guiſhing obvious truth from palpable ab- 
ſurdity is no leſs conſiderable, and no 
leſs worthy of attention. The one is the 
ſpring, but the other is the regulator of 
wiſe and virtuous conduct. If the one 
is neceſſary to put the ſoul in motion, 
the other is no leſs ſo in guiding, n 
Ng, and governing its motions. 

"Ie is eee eker vnerveck _— moſt 
tions, Kellbgs; Prey inſtinctive emotions 
of lower animals, are ſeldom falſe or ir- 
regular. Being adjuſted and limited = - 
the hand of nature, they need no regula- 
tor. But it is otherwiſe with rational 
beings, at leaſt with thoſe of the human 
kind. They are furniſhed: with a regula- 
tor, which if they neglect, or do not em- 


ploy with due care and aſſiduiry, they 
| _ muſt. 
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mult go wrong, and may not only fall 
ſhort of the end of their being, but 
_ plunge. themſelves in vice and miſery. 
Nor is the ule. of this regulator only ne- 
ceſſary in the government of our lower 
appetites; but our beſt and moſt gene- 
rous affections need to be regulated. Our 
love of beauty, of dignity, our humani- 
ty, benevolence, and even our devout 
and pious affections, left to their own 
direction, or not conducted and regula» 
ted by that power of the human mind 
which is ſupreme, will run into extrava - 
gance, and degenerate into vice. That 
faculty, therefore, of diſtinguiſhing be- 
tween fit and unfit, right and wrong, in 
conduct, by which we are raiſed above 
inferior animals, muſt be cloſely attended 
to, and kept in continual exerciſe; o- 
therwiſe we may turn out enthuſiaſtics 
in virtue, but ſhall never reach the 0 
racter of wiſe and virtuous. 

To ſhew further of what Wee 
this faculty is, of which we ſpeak, let 
two well-known facts be kept in remem- 
brance; namely, that a reliſh or feeling 

_— Go of 
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of the excellence of virtue, is ; often ac- 
quired at firſt, and when loſt, may be 
again recovered, by the due exerciſe of 
that perception of truth peculiar to the 
rational mind. A diſhoneſt man may ſee 
as clearly as that two and three make 
five, his obligation to do to others as he 
would be done by. Hath he therefore 
feelings and emotions correſponding to 
this perception? He hath them not. But 
by again and again viewing and review- 
ing the truth he aſſents to, and endea- 
vouring, as he can, to act in conformity 
to his judgment, he may, and through 
the bleſſing of God many actually do, 
acquire feelings and emotions that in due 
time become a ſteady principle of an u- 
niformly, juſt, and virtuous conduct. 
Again, it is well known, that by ill edu- 
cation, ill example, and a habit of vi- 
cious indulgence, one may loſe his feel- 
ing of moral excellence. But, the caſe of 
madneſs. excepted, he cannot loſe a per- 
ception of the difference between obvious 
truth and palpable abſurdity. To this 


9 then he e and ought te 
have 
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have recourſe; and by giving it due ex- 
erciſe, and endeavouring to act under its 
direction, he may, with patience and la- 
bour, recover thoſe feelings and emotions 
which he had Joſt. Shall we then make 
light of a power, on the exerciſe of 
which the formation and preſervation of 
the virtuous charaQer; do fo, Cott 
depend? | 15 

We agree with a 8 in 8 a- 
fide the diſcurſive power, becauſe of the 
uncertainty of its concluſions; but can- 
not agree with him in putting the helm 
into the hand of feelings, inſtinctive e- 
motions, or even of perceptions of any 
kind beſides thoſe we ſpeak of; becauſe 
they only may be depended on in the 
conduct of life. The moſt plauſible de- 
monſtration, it is true, may be baffled 
by an oppoſite demonſtration wrought 
up with ſuperior Kill in reaſoning: and 
it is alſo true, that the nobleſt, moſt ge- 
nerous feelings and inſtincts, may be 
borne down by oppoſite inſtincts and 
feelings, w which for the time have the a- 
ſcendant in the human mind; But if a 


& man 
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man is not a fool indeed, he will not for 
the ſake of any demonſtration, or in 
compliance with any inſtinctive emo- 
tions, give up obvious truth, or give in 
to palpable abſurdity. We therefore con- 
clude, that this power of diſtinguiſhing 
between obvious truth and palpable ab- 
ſurdity holds the firſt rank in the human 
mind, and is intitled to the firſt notice 
in every theory of morals. And though 
we allow, that the world 1s indebted to 
the author of the Eſſays for inveſtigating 
with ſo much accuracy the feelings of the 
human mind, and pointing out their ex- 
act correſpondence with primary truths, 
yet muſt regret his not paying all the at- 
tention due to that diſcernment of ob- 
vious truth, which is an eſſential ingre- 
dient in our idea of common ſenſe, and 
will be found the characteriſtic of ra- 
tionality. £37 SOIT] 


CHAP. 
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Late writers of Genius pi induſtry have 
Jailed in their attempts to account for the . 
natural fentunents of mankind, through a 
 ſhineſs to quit the modern Ae e is in 
— of common ſenſe. : 


1 E opprobrious 3 of bigot has 
been ſo long appropriated to the re- 

11 that ſcarce will the uſe of lan- 
guage allow of an apphcation of it to o- 
thers; though the narrowneſs of thought, 
and. ſlaviſh ſubmiſſion to authority, 
which conſtitute the character, are com- 
monly found 1 in all claſſes of men, in the 
active as well as the ſpeculative part of 
mankind, and i in thoſe who ſtart aſide 
from the common track, as, well as in o- 
thers who hold on in their courſe with 
quietneſs and uniformity. A horſe of 
high mettle, unbroken to the yoke, will | 
| leap and bounce, and alarm and terrify 
all about him with the irregularity and 

| * #- violence 
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violence of his motions; but not being 
able to diſengage himſelf altogether, 1s 
incapable of moving with that eaſe and 
dignity which 1s natural to ſo noble an 
animal. Human creatures, in like man- 
ner, galled with the yoke of ſervitude, 
will mutiny, form cabals, raife dreadful 
commotions: but, if they are incapable 
of ſhaking off the yoke, cannot reduce 
themſelves to that harmonious and beau- 
tiful order which belongs to well-regula- 
ted ſociety. Juſt ſo, men of genius often 
make violent ſallies, to the amazement 
and diſquiet of the learned, without 
being able to reach the truth, through an 
unperceived attachment to ſome philoſo- 
phical hypotheſis, which checks their mo- 
tions, and renders them b Ap a2h 
irregular. * 
One cannot read the philsſophical 
works of Lord Viſcount Bolingbroke 
without ſenſible regret; becauſe in them 
he ſees thoſe noble powers deſigned by 
nature for diſcovering and enforcing 
truth, confined in their exerciſe to the 
mean taſk of laying open the defects and 
fallacies 
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fallacies of a philoſophical hypotheſis; 
to which, however, his Lordſhip was 
devoted, within which he moves, and 
beyond the limits of which he does not 
adventure to make one ſtep. By the im- 
petuous force of his eloquence, he ſeems 
to ſhake the foundations of philoſophy; 
and, with an unrelenting hand, to level 
with the ground the venerable ſtructures 
of ancient and modern times, without 


having it in his power to ſubſtitute. in 


their place any hypotheſis of his own 
that could give ſatisfaction to men of 
ſenſe. It is probable, that ſucceeding 
writers will retaliate upon him the abuſe 
he has thrown out on names the moſt 
reſpectable and venerable ; and poſterity 
will ſee, that, amidſt the wreck of cha- 
racters, in which he delights, he has made 
ſhipwreck of his own reputation. 

The ſpirit and courſe: of this Noble 
writer is admirably. ſet forth in - dale 
lines of Mr Pope: Te 


Or, meteor-like, flames note et 
the void, 


3 others, by 9 if deftroy' | 
Any 


O 


Q 
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Any one the leaſt acquainted with Mr 


Hume's writings, will perceive a genius 
fitted for making diſcoveries ;' and few 


will doubt his having courage to quit 
the common track of philoſophy in pur- 
ſuit of truth: Yet Mr Hume hath not 


| Puſhed his inquiries their due length, 


nor made thoſe diſcoveries which might 


be expected from his mand and 


ſpirit. 
In his Fhlofphical Eſſays concerning 


human underſtanding, he gives a juſt 


and clear view of two kinds: of philoſo- 
phy, with the advantages reſulting from 
each; and, as a friend of truth, expreſſes 
his concern that the principles on 
which the one is founded, are not ſo 
well aſcertained as the principles of 
other ſciences. He propoſes the aſcer- 
taining of thoſe principles as an at- 
tempt worthy of inquiſitive minds; but 


ſeems rather to wiſh than hope their ſuc- 
ceſs. He attempts the inveſtigation of 


the connection between cauſe and effect, 


but with a viſible timidity. He demon- 


ſtrates the ee of diſcovering 
chat 
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that connection a priori; and puts in a 
clear light the abſurdity of proving the 
reality of that connection by reaſomng | 

and after ſome fruitleſs attempts to give 
ſatisfaction to his reader, or even to 
himſelf, he declares, that the truth in 
queſtion cannot be diſcovered, becauſe it 
is neither an object of intuition, nor de- 
ducible by reaſoning from any known 
principle. But is this method of pro- 
ceeding becoming Mr Hume? Does he 
entertain the ſame opinion of philoſophic 
ſyſtems, which devotees of different 
churches have of their creeds and con- 
feſſions? Muſt every deviation from the 
eſtabliſhed ſyſtem be accounted hetero- 
dox? Is the philoſophy in being abſo- 
lutely perfect, and incapable of receiving 
any addition to its perfection by any new 
diſcovery? - Has not Mr Hume the cou- 
rage to venture one ſtep beyond that ma- 
gic circle drawn by Ariſtotle, by Mr 
Locke, and authoriſed by his predeceſſors 
in philoſophy? It is true, that the con- 
nection between cauſe and effect is not 
an object of intuition, taking intuition 
LOO! 11 
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in the ſenſe in which it is commonly un- 
derſtood in the ſchools: it is alſo true, 
and he himſelf has demonſtrated invin- 
cibly, that it is incapable of proof by 
reaſoning: and it is well known, that 
philoſophers allow of no other method 
of inveſtigation, beſides what they call 
intuition, and the exerciſe of the diſcur- 
five faculty in reaſoning. Are we there- 
fore to conclude, that there is no other 
poſſible method of coming at the know- 
ledge of the truth in queſtion? And 
ſhall we indeed indulge a ſcepticiſm con- 
cerning a truth of ſuch conſequence, of 
which we are at the bottom of our minds 
fully cortvinced, and about which it is 
pn. nl for us to and a en 
doubt? 

Mr Hae Conn himſelf ante of 
diſcovering, with certainty, - that fire 
hath a power to conſume combuſtibles, 
by thoſe methods of inveſtigation autho- 
riſed by philoſophy. But had he appeal- 
ed to himſelf as a man of ſenſe and 
judgment, he would have affirmed, upon 
ms full authority of reaſon, that fre has 
undoubtedly 


undoubtedly this power. He could not 
andeed deſtroy his ſcepticiſm concerning 
this important truth by thoſe methods 
of reaſoning practiſed in the ſchools : 
but had he ſtopped a moment, and aſk- 
ed himſelf, whether doubting of the 
powers of nature, the power in fire to 
ſcorch, and in water to ſuffocate animals; 
the power of elaſticity in bodies that are 
elaſtic, and of ſelf- determination in li- 
ving creatures; — had he aſked himſelf, 
whether doubting of the reality of theſe, 
and innumerable ſuch like powers in ny | 
ture, was not downright-,nonſenſe ? 
would have found himſelf obliged to an- 
ſwer in the affirmative. Mr Hume then, 
by this method of inquiry, would have 
diſcovered, to his entire ſatisfaction, 
that the truth in queſtion had, independ- 
ent of reaſoning, the full authority of 
reaſon or good ſenſe; and that the oppo- 
ſite error fell under the cenſure of non- 
ſenſe ; and that therefore, hy all the re- 
gard he owed to common ſenſe, he was 
bound to admit the truth, and to diſmiſs, 


with In contempt, the oppoſite ſuppo- 
R ſition. 
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ſition. As a philoſopher he might heſi- 
tate; but as a man of ſenſe he muſt be- 
lieve: and which of the two ought to 
yield to the other, let any one judge. Or, 
waving invidious compariſons and idle 
diſputations on this ſubject, Mr Hume 
might, and ought to have ſupplied the 
defect in philoſophy from the eee 
of common ſenſe. | 
— Mr Hume's obſervations on the con- 
nection of ideas are juſt; and all he ſays 
1 on the particular connections he mentions, 
[ | is worthy of attention; but not to the 
ll | preſent purpoſe. The queſtion is not, 
Whether we actually believe the connec- 
ll | tion between cauſe and effect? for of that 
„ there can be no doubt; but, What reaſon 
we have to believe it? Through cuſtom, 
and habitual aſſociation of ideas, we fall 
into many abſurd ways of thinking, and 
alſo of believing, in contradiction to the 
plaineſt evidence. This is the common 
ſource of bigotry of all kinds, the moſt 
frivolous, irrational, and pernicious. It 
is the buſineſs of reaſonable men, to pre- 


1 | vent and correct ſuch ways of thinking 
95 and 
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and belief; and it is incumbent on philo- 
ſophers to aſſiſt them in ſo doing. By re- 
ſolving the belief of a truth ſo funda- 
mental as is the connection between cauſe 
and efſect, into habitual aſſociation of 
ideas, Mr Hume hath given countenance 
to the dogmatiſm of bigots; which he 
ought not, and, we preſume, he did not 


intend, to give. I 


Never did ſchool-divine perplex and 
puzzle himſelf. more, or go farther from 


the ſtandard of common ſenſe, in defining 


te true faith, than Mr Hume has done 


in his account of the ſimple act of belief. 
He employs the whole force of his genius 
in avoiding all regard to truth, or even 
N probability; ; and ſeems to forget that he 
is deſcribing the act of a rational mind: 
and ſo, after a long apparatus of ſubtile 
reaſoning, r reſolves the Whole into vivid 
perception; which is often an adjunct, 
but will never be allowed to conſtitute 
the eſſence of belief. Every one knows 
that he | hath, or may have, a vivid, | 
lively, forcible, firm, and ſteady, con- 
ae of an object which he knows to 

* 2 14 
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be no reality, and which therefore he 
ought not, and cannot in conſiſtency 
with reaſon, believe to be ſuch. Every 
one is aware of the diſtinction between 
credulity and rational belief, and of his 
obligation to guard againſt the one, in 
order to a due exerciſe of the other. 
Truth, and nothing but truth, either 
certain or probable, can be the object of 
rational belief. When men believe at 
random, through the influence of pre- 
judice, or habitual aſſociation of ideas, 
they may indeed have a vivid perception 
of the object of their belief, but cannot 
be ſaid to act a rational part. The diſ- 
tinction between credulity and rational 
belief is real and important, and ought 
not to be ſacrificed to any new hypothe- 

fis. | 1 | PP [Es 
Theſe paradoxical opinions and rea- 
ſonings are commonly imputed to too 
great, but are indeed owing to too little, 
freedom of thought. Mr Hume either 
ought not to have departed fo boldly 
from the common way of thinking, or 
he ought to have had the courage to 
| have 
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have made another bold ſtep, by ventu- 
ring beyond the limits preſcribed by 
philoſophers. He did well in pointing 
out the prevailing abſurdity of reſolving 
our belief of primary truths into the 
force of reaſoning : but he would have 
done ſtill better if he had reſolved it into 
the authority of common ſenſe. 
: Mr Hume, throu ghout this inquiry, 
has overlooked that which beſt deſerved 
his attention; the idea, to wit, of à fix- 
ed power or permanent principle of ac- 
tion, which we unavoidably get by at 
tending to the operation of cauſes in pro- 
ducing their effects. It is impoſſible for 
one who is not an idiot, (for with regard 
to them, and inferior animals, the caſe is 
otherwiſe, as has been ſhewn above), 
to obſerye an elaſtic body act its part a- 
again, without conceiving that 


cCauſe or fixed principle of action. It is 
impoſſible, in like manner, to obſerve 
inferior animals move hither and thither 
by the direction of their appetites, affec- 
tions, and inclinations, without concei- 

1 : i vin 8 


in nature called elafficity, as the 
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ving the idea of that ſelf-determining 
power by which they act. It is no leſs 
impoſſible to give attention to a courſe of 
action, wiſe. or fooh{h, virtuous or vi- 


cious, in human creatures, without co- 
ming to the knowledge and belief of a 
fixed diſpoſition, which we confider as 
the cauſe or principle of action. If any 
one hath attended to ſuch operations 
without arriving at the knowledge and 


belief of ſuch principles of action, we do 


not blame the dulneſs or ſlowneſs of his 
apprehenſion, but, without ne d- 


nounce him a fool. 


Though the . dig Saf ra of 
ho human mind cannot be perceived 
with the ſame quickneſs and certainty 
with which we perceive elaſticity in bo- 
dies that are elaſtic, yet if any one ad- 


mits an uniform courſe of action in a 


human creature, and denies, at the ſame 
time, or doubts. of the fixed diſpofition 
which is the cauſe of the action, we pro- 


nounce him a fool. If one has again 


and again played the knave, I do not 
ſay how often, but if with uniformity 
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he has deceived and diſappointed you'in 
a tranſaction where intereſt is concerned, 
you will be thought a fool to doubt of 
his being a knave; that is, to doubt his 
having a fixed diſpoſition to deceive and 
diſappoint you in ſome ſubſequent tranſ- 
actions. If a man has done you repeated 
acts of friendſhip, or diſintereſted gene- 
roſity, it will not be in your power to 
doubt his having a friendly and a gene- 
rous heart. Whatever difficulties philo- 
ſophers may find in theſe truths; 'all , 
men of ſenſe admit them with the ſame l 
eaſe, and with the ſame certainty, with 
which they admit what they ſee with 
their eyes, hear with their AE or feel 
by their hands. ay; 

This law of nature, hdd or grell 
principle, we immediately perceive is 
that which connects the cauſe with the, | 
effect; and our perception and certain 
knowledge of this principle is the true 
foundation of the undoubted belief we 
have of that connection. We believe 
that a ſpring of ſteel will recover its 
ſtrai ghtneſs whenever the external force 
5 . Which 
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which bended it is taken off; not merely 
becauſe-we have ſeen it do ſo again and 
again, but becauſe we are perſuaded of 
its being poſſeſſed of a power called elaſti- 
city, which is the cauſe of the action. 
We believe a man to be a knave or gene- 
rous, not on account of his having done 
ſo many generous or knaviſn actions, 
but becauſe we know him to be poſſeſſed 
of that diſpoſition which conſtitutes the 
character. If, upon ſtricter inquiry, we 
find that the knaviſh or generous actions 
flowed not from any fixed diſpoſition, 
but ſome foreign impulſe, we change 
our mind, and give the perſon a differ- 
ent character, and entertain 'different ex- 
pectations from him. In like manner, 
if the body which ſeemed to act from 
cklaſticity is found to have been impelled 
by ſome foreign power, we no longer 
pronounce it elaſtic; nor can we” any 
longer expect from it the effects of ela- 
ſticity. But it is impoſſible for us to admit 
the cauſe without having an expectation 
of its natural effect; that is, we cannot, in 
any conſiſtency with common ſenſe, be- 
lieve 
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lieve a man to be a knave without expect. 
ing that he will do knaviſh actions; or 
to be friendly or generous, without ex- 
pecting that he will do friendly and ge- 
nerous actions. Nor can we believe a 
body to be poſſeſſed of the power of e- 
laſticity, of attraction, of electricity, 


without expecting that it will produce 


the effects. belonging to theſe principles, 
providing there is an opportunity given 


for their exertion, and no ſuperior law 


of nature obſtructs their exerciſe. Our 


expectation of effects is inviolably con- 


nected with the belief of the cauſe, or 


principle of action. Take away the one, 
the other ceaſes of courſe; ; but while the 
principle continues, the expectation of the 


effects muſt alſo continue. It is impoſ- 


ſible to admit the one without admitting 
the other. WE; 

Mr Hume, in conformity to the opi- 
nion of Ariſtotle, and his adherents, con- 
fines demonſtrative evidence to the rela- 
tions of ideas; ; and allows no more than 
probable evidence to the primary truths 


of. theology, | Ethics, and even. of phy- 


25 8 ies; 


wy 
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ſics; becaule, ſay they, there is no im-; 
poſſibility of conceiving an idea oppoſite 
to the latter, as there is in conceiving the; 
oppoſite of the former truths. We: wil- 
lingly allow a difference between mathe- 
matical and other evidence, but not ſuch 
as is commonly believed. It is indeed 
abſolutely impoſſible to conceive that 
two and three ſnould make four and not 
five; and we allow it is not equally im- 
poſſible to conceive that lead ſhould 
fwim, or cork ſhould ſink in water: but 
affirm that it would be nonſenſe to ex- 
pect it; nay, more, that admitting the 
continuance of the known laws of na- 
ture, it is abſolutely impoſſible to form a 
conception of any ſuch event. Mr Hume 
puts the queſtion, Is there any more in- 
telligible propoſition than to-affirm; that 
all the trees flouriſh in December and Ja- 
nuary, and decay in May and June? 
We allow the propofition to be intelli- 
gible, and the aſſertion alſo to be rational 
upon the ſuppoſition of a change in the 
laws of nature: but without that ſuppo- 
ſition, we will Tony allow the event to 
be 


* 1 
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be conceivable, or will at leaſt pronounce 
the expectation of it to be abſurd, fool- 
ih, and nonſenſical. '' Did philoſophers 
pay that regard to the authority of com- 
mon ſenſe which is due, and ſtand as 
much in awe of the imputation of non- 
ſenſe as reaſonable men ought to do, 
they would acknowledge, that the differ- 
ence between the evidence for mathema- 
tical axioms, and that which we have for 
other primary truths, is merely cireum- 
ſtantial; and would be as ſhy of calling 
the laſt in queſtion as the former. But 
philoſophers unhappily have been accu 
ſtomed to conſider themſelves as in a rank 
ſuperior to men of ſenſe, and ſo Maven in- 
dulged themſelves in ways of thinking 
and ſpeaking that expaſe them 70 \the * 
dicule of mankind. A 14-2 
Mr Rane W it 3 5 no 
contradiction, that the courſe of nature 
may change; and that objects ſeemingly 
like thoſe we have experienced, may be 
attended with different, or contrary ef- 
fects. We frankly allow it. And what 
is yet more, that every atom in nature, 
8 2 and 
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and all the laws belonging to it, may va- 
niſh in an äinſtant ! But ſhall we found 
any belief, any conjecture, any reaſonings 
of any kind, upon ſuppoſitions ſo abſo- 
lutely chimerical? There is an expoſtu- 
lation vulgarly uſed on occaſion of ſuch 
extravagancies: What if the heavens 
ſhould fall and ſmother the larks? which 
ought; to be eonſidered as the only proper 
anſwer to objections of this kind.. 
Few writers have ſearched for truth 
with more acuteneſs, induſtry, and un- 
feigned zeal, than the ingenious author 
of the Eſſays above mentioned on the 
principles of morality and natural feli- 
gion: yet few have given leſs ſatisfaction 
to the friends of religion than he; for 
this reaſon probably, thar he came very 
nigh the truth, without reaching its or 
departed farther from the common track 
of the learned than thoſe who went he. 
fore him, without ſettling in that prin- 
ciple of knowledge which would have 
given full ſatisfaction to learned and un- 
learned. One ſtep farther than this phi- 
loſopher hath made, would have landed 
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him in common ſenſe. But it ſeems he 
would not venture on that ſtep; becauſe 
the authority of common ſenſe hath not 
been formally acknowledged by any ſect 
of philoſophers.” He has not only bla- 
med Mr Hume, as has been above ſaid, 
but he has fully confuted him; He has, 
by a variety of undoubted proofs, evin- 
ced the certainty of our ideas of power 
or energy, or of the connection between | 
cauſe and effect. But he has reſolve« 
rheſe ideas into feeling; and, as we have 
already obſerved, has diſtinguiſhed” that 
fekling from reaſon. Now, the queſtion 
is What regard ought” to be had to the 
authority of a feeling diſtinct om rea- 
fon ? Or how can that belief be called 
tional which is founded on any ſuch 
feeling? That we have many feelings in 
common with lower animals, that are 
diſtinct from rational perception, cannot 
be doubted: That we have many feel 
ings of the animal kind that ſtand in di- 
rect oppoſition to the dictates of reaſon, 
can as little be doubted: And that it is 
the buſineſs of a human ereature to regu- 
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late his animal by his rational percep- 
tions, and to oppole, with all his might, 
thoſe feelings and inſtinctive emotions 
which contradict his reaſon and judg- 
ment, will not be controverted. Theſe 
plain truths then ought to have been 
carefully attended to by this author in 
forming his hypothefis. His zeal againſt 
Mr Hume is laudable; becauſe it Some 
from a concern for the fundamental 
truths of all religion, the being * per- 
fections of God. But he ought to have 
conſidered, chat a proof of theſe truths, 
founded upon mere feeling, would have 
little effect with rational beings. A ſceptic 
will allow, that through the infirmity af 
our nature Wwe have many feelings, and 
thoſe too very ſtrong, of Deity, and mo- 
ral obligation; which however we are 
bound to regard. no farther, than they 
are ſtamped with the authority of reaſon. 
It was a pity, therefore, this ingenious 
author did not give the authority of rea- 
ſon; to thoſe feelings into which he re- 
ſolves our belief of the moſt important 
W | Bat he ARID and again diſ- 

claims 
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claims reaſon, as well as experience, in 
accounting for our idea ef power or e- 
nergy. Perhaps he meant only to diſ- 
claim reaſoning; but it appears evident - 
ly, chat he had no notion of the differs 
ence between reaſon and reaſoning. He 
ceeds on Mr Locke's hypotheſis; re- 
ſolves all our ideas into ſenſation and re- 
flection; and finding theſe ſources of 
knowledge infufficient for the diſcovery 
of the moſt important truths in religion 
and morality; he is conſtrained to invent 
a new organ of truth, wh ch he calls 
| Feeling DD QUN297 5 4147 ain DSHAHOR 
30 Twyaccounting for our belag of 
future events, he affirms, chat; unaſſiſt- 
ed ee, we have a 
the — Moon kiovs Aether intaics<E 
à feeling or perception intitled to no mas- 
net of regard from one who chuſes to 
form a rational judgment? He "ſays, 
That we are ſo conſtituted, as by a ne- 
veſſary determination of nature to trani- 


fer our paſt experience to futurity, and 3 


0 een feeling f 
e the 
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the conſtancy and: uniformity of nature. 
Is not this to ſay, That we are abſurdly 
conſtituted? and does not that aſſertion 
ſeem to reflect upon che har of our 
conſtitution e 

That unthinking people, nd, 8 
al who are not at due pains to keep the 
diſcerning faculty in full exerciſe, are apt 
to judge and believe without reaſon, and 
contrary to reaſon, as has already been 
taken notice of, will not be denied. But 
are we to charge theſe falſe judgments 
upon the conſtitution of our minds ? 


* This author takes notice, that the rich 


man never thinks of poverty, nor the di- 
ſtreſſed of relief. He might have added, 
that young people never think of old 
age, nor old people of death; and that 
the bulk of mankind live and act as. if 
they were aſſured of a perpetual duration 
for themſelves and their families. The 
ſcripture takes notice, that the hearts of 
the children of men are emboldened in 
wickedneſs, from a belief that they ne- 
ver will be puniſhed, becauſe they are 
not e, immediately. An apoſtle 

complains 
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complains of the ſeoffers of his day call- 
ing in queſtion the laſt judgment, be- 
cauſe they ſaw things hold on their wont- 
ed courſe; Follies of this kind are with- 
out number, and occur perpetuallyto 
common obſervation ; but are chargeable, 
not upon the human conſtitution, but 


upon the neglect of that diſcernment of 


obvious truth, by which we are diſtin- 
guiſhed from N da den lower ani- 
e eee e 0 n mu 
This author pot Bit ches received 
principles of philoſophy, that we have no 
evidence for the ſun's riſing to-morrow, 
yet believe and expect it. He might, in 
Hke manner, have proved, that a man 
going to- bed in perfect health and vi- 
gour, has no evidence for his riſing in 
the ſame ſtate to-morrow," yet believes 
and expects it. We do not affirm, that 
à man hath reaſon to believe one or other 
6f theſe propoſitions. We allow that he 
häth reaſon to doubt of both; but af- 
firm, that he is ſtrictly bound, by the 
_ Eavs of reaſon and morality, to conduct 
unn in Kis affairs with prudence, and 
1 dught 
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ought not to ſlacken his diligence in diſ- 
charging the duty of the day, upon any 
chimerical ſuppoſition of what may or 
may not happen to-morrow. It 1s true, 
as this author affirms, and has been con- 
ſtantly inſiſted upon by philoſophers from 
Ariſtotle to the preſent times, that the 


man who goes out of his houſe, has no 


difficulty in conceiving, that it may be 


ſwallowed up by an earthquake before he 


returns. But men of ſound underſtand- 
ing do not form ſuch conceptions; or if, 


by random- thought, they enter into their 


minds, they do not ſuffer them to reſt 
there, or will not allow them to have a- 
ny influence upon their judgment or con- 
qdtuct. And we will be bold to affirm, 
that philoſophy will never merit the e- 
ſteem and attention of men of ſenſe, till 
its fundamental doctrines are cleared of 
all fantaſtical as vel, as Kalle re 
tions, 


\ FEE 
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en 1 een 


The Ke of . Rin leading. in e. 
fabliſbing the primary truths of religion, 
. would have been much greater than it is, 
. if they had betalen themſelues to is aus 
. thoruy of common A Tet | 


7 H E i af: 5 Plan are 
1 much to be regretted; and none 
more e apt to miſtake than they: which 
has given occaſion: to that multiplicity of 
oppoſite opinions, and contradictory ſy- 
ſtems of doctrine, by which the world has 
been ſo long divided; and to the ancient 
obſervation, That no opinion can be 
found ſo abſurd that hath not the an 
age of ſome philoſophe. 
Inflamed, as they often are, wits Wes” 
to overthrow ſome falſe hypotheſis, they 
cannot always preſerve the circumſpec- 
tion and coolneſs of thought neceſſary 
for diſcovering the almoſt imperceptible 
line of diſtinction between truth and 
1 falſehood, 


* 
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falſehood, and are thereby eſtes betray- 
ed into the miſtake of confuting one falſe- 
hood by another; and putting forth all 
their force in promoting their main de- 
fign, and taking fire from the rapidity of 
their motion, are often hurried into ex- 
tremes, equally abſurd, and equally 
hurtful, with thoſe they labour to avoid, 
and are always followed by the admiring 
and ill- judging multitude. 

With what aſtoniſhment may we now 
look back on the controverſy between 
Mr Locke and the learned of his day a- 
bout innate ideas! Nothing is more e- 
vident than the difference between ac- 
tually perceiving certain obvious truths, 
and having a power to perceive them 
when fairly propoſed. A child is born 
with powers which he cannot exerciſe 
till a certain age. A grown man hath a 
power of perceiving many truths which 
he neither doth or ever will perceive, till 
they become the objects of his thought. 
There may be grown perſons who have 
no idea of a ſhip, who nevertheleſs have 
eyes in their * that would quickly 

take 
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take up the object, with an underſtand- 
ing that would form ſome judgment of 
this noble machine upon obſerving its o- 
perations. bn wo 
This obvious diſtinction ſeems to be o- 
re by Mr Locke and his oppo- 
nents (as the plaineſt things are often o- 
verlooked by deep reaſoners) throughout | 
the whole courſe of their controverſy. 
The advocates for innate ideas conſidered 
the doctrine as fundamental to religion 
and virtue. Mr Locke, on the other 
hand, regarded it as a manifeſt abfurdi- 
ty, and the ſource of many errors. 
Their zeal was equal, and their inten- 
tions equally good; but the management 
| of the debate was ee * e 
quences fatal. act Sine 
The Biſhop:c a Jorcaſien; | ee his = 
herents, employed thoſe arguments which 
prove the obviouſneſs of primary truths, 
in eſtabliſhing the doctrine of innate i- 
deas: And Mr Locke, on the other hand, 
not contenting himſelf with confuting 
the opinion of his adverſaries, bent the 
whole force of his genius to weaken, 
bag ey a. 
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and even to ' deſtroy, the regard which 
had been paid to primary truths;' by 
bringing every truth of n Kinde his 
own ſtandard. +1 nouive: ic 

Mr Locke had the And of com- 
. a groſs abſurdity; and being in 
high reputation for genius and learning, 
prevailed in the debate. Innate ideas 
were diſmiſſed, and with them the pri- 
mary truths of religion and virtue. E- 
very doctrine of every kind muſt be tra- 
ced by trains of reaſoning to ſenfation/ 
and reflection. The moſt frivolous. and. 
impertinent cavils of ſceptics and infidels 
muſt be canvaſſed i in the ſame manner; 
and full ſcope is given to endleſs, fruitleſs. 
controverſies, about truths which neither 
require nor admit of formal proof. In 
the judgment of the multitude, the 
friends and adverſaries of religion are 
almoſt on a footing; and a controverſy 
diſgraceful to the human underſtanding, 
and hurtful to the morals of cee 
15 entailed on poſterity: {4 115440 0509qant 

The demonſtration of the big and 


attributes of God, by Dr Clarke, is a 
ſanding 
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ding monument of great powers miſ- 
en For to what purpoſe demon- 
ſtrate a truth, to the indubitable certainty 
of which all nature bears teſtimony, 
and, as Mr Addiſon ſpeaks, cries aloud? 
And why have recourſe to abſtract, ab- 
ſtruſe ideas of exiſtence, to evince attri- 
butes that appear unavoidably from an 
attentive ſurvey of the face of nature? 
Had Dr Clarke employed his natural 
good ſenſe, which was not inferior to his 
learning, in ſetting in a true and full 
light the ſhameful abfurdity of thoſe who 
believe there is a God, and behave as if 
there was none, he would have done 
more ſervice to the intereſts of truth and 
nkind, than can be done by à thou- 
fd demonſtrations. But the Doctor 
finding himſelf” poſſeſſed of àa genius fit- 
ted for great things, and obſerving the 
great ſervice done to natural philoſophy 
by mathematics, was ſeduced by the flat- 
tering proſpect of ſubduing the minds of 
nen and infidels 8 hoes Tug of de- 
monſtration. 
Oy is difficult, if not impollible t 
„Ie e conceive 


ready obſerved the ſtrong: prope 
have to paſs over truths that are obvious 
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conceive. reaſons, relations, and fitneſles 


of things, independent of the things 


themſelves; and ſtill more difficult, if 
not impious, to entertain any ſuch con- 
ceptions, without a juſt reference to the 
ſovereign mind. But upon a fair repre- 
ſentation of the proper object, it is eaſy 
to perceive, and alſo to feel, in ſome de- 
gree, relations, reaſons, and fitneſſes, 
that are obvious and intereſting: and to 
preſent theſe objects in their native ſim- 
plicity, and full force, ſeems to be the 
great buſineſs of the teachers of mankind. 
WMe ſhould not have taken the liberty 


of expoſing the errors of great and good 


men, if they had not been attended wit 
conſequences extremely hurtful to religion 
and virtue; but on that account hope ta 
be excuſed for animadverting on the hy- 


and intereſting, for the ſake of far-fetched 


diſcoveries of little conſequence: to whieh 


we ſhall add this farther obſervation, 


Th at mankind, beſides the many unaveid- 
| Re 


able avocations to which they are ſub- 
jected, have no inclination to employ 
their attention on thoſe intereſting and 
important truths which have a tendency 
to touch the heart, awaken the con- 
ſeience, and give no agreeable view of 
their temper and manners. On which 
account it becomes neceſſary to ſet᷑ aſide 
an order of men, who ſhall make it their 
great ſtudy and care, to offer theſe truths 
to mankind in the moſt engaging and af- 
fecting light: And what a pity it is, that 
ſo many of that order, and thoſe too of 
the heſt intentions and greateſt capacity, 
ſhould be diverted from a purpoſe ſo ne- 
ceſſary and beneficial, by ſubtile reaſon- 
ing, that hath not, and er wn 
-power: adequate to the deſign! 5 
„Shall we impute the een of | 
ſchool-divinity to the decline of eloquence? 
or ſhall we impute the decline of elo- 
quence to it? or {hall we reſolve both in- 
to the too little regard paid to common 
ſenſe in all ages, and particularly in the 
darker ages of the Chriſtian church? We 
d that fine - ſpun reaſoning came into 
1 U 1 
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vogue upon the decline of eloquence; 


and we have ſeen the remaining attach- 


ment to it divert men of ability from ſtu- 


dying the art of perſuaſion; and have 
reaſon to expect, that upon reſtoring the 


authority of common ſenſe, the one ſtu- 


dy will be dropped, and the e culti- 


vated. 


A man of TOY wah unſkilled 
in the art of perſuaſion, can, by the di- 
alectic art, manage truths that are diſpu- 


table, to the ſatisfaction of men of ſenſe; 


but is utterly incapable to do juſtice to 


thoſe important and intereſting truths 


that are obvious. He is therefore laid 


under a neceſſity of attempting an expli- 
cation, or illuſtration of them, as it is 
called, and of ſupporting and ſtrengthen- 
ing their evidence by foreign proof: and 
when this is executed, as hath been done 


of late, in perſpicuous and elegant lan- 
guage, accompanied with. beautiful 


tropes and figures, and ſet off with all 


the pomp of learning, the multitude muſt 
be greatly amuſed and entertained, if 
they are not alſo in ſome * edified. 

But 
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But as ſoon as mankind come to ſee the 
abſurdity of explaining what is obvious, 
and proving what is ſelf- evident, and of 
treating the moſt important and intereſt- 
ing truchs as diſputable tenets, their 
teachers will be laid under a neceſſity of 
altering their meaſures, and returning to 
the original deſign of their office; name- 
ly, to compel mankind to admit, em- 
brace, and conform themſelves to the 
primary truths of religion, by the art of 
perſuaſion; an art which hath a compul- 
ſatory power that does not belong to the 
art of reaſoning ; that kind compulſion, 
to wit, which a wiſe and dutiful parent 
uſes with his children, a tender and wiſe 
huſband with his wife, and all true 
frichds with one another; to which we 
may add, that ſame compulſatory which 
the Greek and Roman patriots employed 
in ſaving their ſtate Wen — and 
ruin. . Fa as 
The ancient orators "might, upon oc- 
cali) raiſe emotions too violent and 
trauſitory for a wiſe and ſteady conduct. 


But any one who. looks. into their wri- 
_ | U 2 tings 
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copied the ſame powerful addreſs: which 


parents uſe with their children, huſbands 


with their wives, and one friend uſes 
with another in the moſt intereſting con- 
cerns; and that, far from truſting to the 
art of reaſoning, or the rules of rheto- 
ric, they founded all their hopes of ſuc- 
cels, and laid the whole ſtreſs of the 
cauſe, where it ought. always to be laid 
with mankind, upon the fupreme autho- 
rity and almoſt 1 irreſiſti ble ran com” 

mon ſenſe; | 


From the 3 ive "indi en | 


ven from the ſermons of many divines, 


eminent for piety and learning, it would 


appear, that they conſidered mankind as 


Mere intelligences, or ſo far rational at 

leaſt as to be determined in all their {AC 4; 

dens . . aw, of their judgment, 
M1603 6; n and; ; * e "ill 


„ That the will 1 follows the laſt a pn F: 


judgment of the underſtanding, hath paſſed cure as 


a maxim in the ſchools ;\fo that if a ſick man ſhall; in 
contradiction to his phyſician's judgment, and his on, Ny 
indulge his appetite for meat or drink, he muſt be ſup - 
poſed 2 to have conVineed himſelf; that His pres? - 

Es . ſent 


— 
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till Lord Shafteſbury firſt, and afterwards 
Mr Hutclp:ſon, pointed out other handles 
by which mankind may be managed, 
but which many good nen are dn | 
Fa. OA IIS on. b onto 
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ſent indulgence i is of more value to him than his Kealth? 
or even his life. If other men indulge their unreaſon- 
able inclinations at the expence of intereſt, reputation, 
in ward peace, and everlaſting falyation, they muſt be 
ſuppoſed to judge with themſelves, that this vicious in- 
dulgence ought: to be preferred to intereſt, reputation, 
peace of conſcience, and everlaſting ſalvation. This 
way of thinking, which paſſes ſo eaſily with the learned, 

goes mighty ill down with men of plain underſtanding; 
who, on the contrary, incline to believe, that in the 
practice of vice men either do not think at all, but act 
like mere animals by the blind impulſe of appetite and. 
affection ; or ifthey attend to what chey are doing, that 
they baſely and abſurdly prefer a "preſent gratification 
to what they know to be their moſt valuable. intereſts i in 


N - 


thi life and the next, DL en Os 

Fu — — 
anal affections; that wicket attending to himſelf, 
ſometimes the one, and at other times the other, maſt 
of neceſſity prevail, as they happen to be ſtrongeſt; 
and that, chrough the love of preſent pleafure, and a- 
verſion to preſent pain, or through mere puſillanimity, 
we too often decline the combat; and, in contradiction 
to our reaſon, our conſcience, ak all che moſt weighty 
en mn, 8 


& 
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Mr Hutcheſon: thought that he had 
made a diſcovery of a new faculty of the 
human mind, which he was intitled to 
call by a new name, and thereby gave 
offence to the friends of demonſtration. 
But in reality this acute philoſopher had 
only got a view, and but a partial view, 
of common ſenſe. Had Mr Hutcheſon 
taken that power of the rational mind in 
its true extent, his hypotheſis would have 
been leſs exceptionable, and more com- 
plete; he would not have overlooked, as 


he has done, the deen and n 


and — dert, + fuller ** * to. prevail 0 over the ka 
ow! affections,..; ;, 3 17 I 
For the Hain a Frau of this greateſt of all ! it 
is 5 not enough. the judgment be well informed ; becauſe 
however deſirous we are of having the authority, of our 
| jud gment. for whatever we do, and. bones. much we 
will endeavour to reconcile our judgment with our incli- 
nation; yet when that cannot be done, we will too often 
purſue our inclination 1 in contradigion to our jud gment. 
The only remedy. therefore. under heaven | is, to endea - 
vour, by all means, in qur power, to make our rational 
2 match, and, as much as poſſible, an overmatch, for 
our animal affeQions : in Which employment we haye a 
— to A BE aue 2 ENG che erst of 0 p 
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that mankind have of out and ought 
not; nor would he have been chargeable 
with putting our moral ſenſe upon a 
footing with our taſte for W 4 40. 
architecture 

The author of the — ſo fel 
mentioned above, ſupplies the defects of 
Mr Hutcheſon's hypotheſis, and the over- 
ſights of all his predeceſſors in philoſ6- 
phy, by pointing out à great variety of 
perceptions and feelings that are of the 
laſt conſequence in the government 'of 
our lives, and would have given entire 
ſatisfaction, as has been already obſer- 
ved, if he had not unhappily diſcarded 
the authority of reaſon, as well as "the 
art of reaſoning, in forming his hy 
ſis. ; But it ſeems the learned can never 
ſufficiently guard themſelves againſt that 
error to which mankind are ſo prone, of 
miſtaking reverſe of wrong for right. 
Philoſophers of the laſt age reſolved mo- 
ral obligation into a perception, without 
paying due regard to that feeling of in- 
tereſting truth which belongs to our na- 
ture Philoſophers of the preſent age 


a : __ ſeem 


| 
| 
j 
| 
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ſeem inclined to reſolve all into feeling, 
without due regard to that perception of 
the difference between obvious truth and 
palpable abſurdity, which is the chief 
prerogative of our rational nature. Both 
are in extremes. Mankind are not ſuch 
mere intelligences as to be governed by 
juſt ideas, nor ſuch mere animals as to 
be directed by ſenſations and emotions; 
nor can we ſteer our courſe with ſafety, 
without the joint influence of that per- 
ception and feeling of obvious truth 
which comple our idea of common 
tote . 

Lord Kames, i in his Tae of Criti- 
Aim, treating of the ſtandard of taſte, 
ſtates this objection to himſelf, That there 
is no diſputing about taſte, taking taſte 
in its moſt extenſive ſenſe: upon which 


* 


objection he makes this obſervation, 


That though with regard to morals the 
objection is carried very far, yet acknow- 
ledges at the ſame time, that it ſeems 
difficult to ſap its foundation, or to at- 
tack it with any ſucceſs from any quar- 
ter. But if his Lordſhip had attended 


to 
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to the diſtinction between rational and a- 
nimal perceptions, he would have ſeen, 
that there is no ground for the objection 
where morals are concerned, or that it 
might be eaſily anſwered. For the ra- 
tional perceptions are ſufficiently autho-̃ 
riſed to criticiſe the animal; and the a- 
nimal perceptions cannot diſdain to ſub- 
hems to the authority of the rational. 
Lord Kames puts the queſtion, Does 
it not ſeem odd, and perhaps abſurd, 
that a man ought not to be emen when 
he is, or that he bought to be pleafed 
when he is not? No doubt it does, up- | 
on the ſuppoſition that feeling is the on- 
Iy ſource of bought and ought not, and 
taſte tlie only ſtandard of right and 
wrong. But upon the ſuppoſſtion of a 
perception of obvious truth peculiar to 
the rational kind, and diſtinct from taſte 
and feeling, there is nothing odd or ab- 
ſurd in the matter. For nothing is more 
cbmion, or more eaſily accounted for, 
than an oppoſition between judgment 
and taſte. A man of ſenſe may be plea- 
* with bawbles' to a degree that his 
X judgment | 
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judgment condemns, and not pleaſed 
with the duties of his ſtation to the de- 
gree his judgment approves. A man of 
ſenſe and virtue may condemn the ex- 
ceſſive joy he feels upon a ſudden eleva- 
tion, or a too great dejection of ſpirit up- 
on a diſappointment. 
He is a happy man indeed whoſe taſte 
correſponds exactly to his rational per- 
ceptions. But this happineſs 1s ſeldom to 
be met with; and, in full perfection, 
ſeems not conſiſtent with the preſent ſtate 
of human nature. Our buſineſs at pre- 
ſent is, to correct our inſtinctive emotions 
and affections by our rational percep- 
tions; and, by repeated efforts, to bring 
the one to ſuch conformity with the other, 
that upon a change of ſituation, we may 
be found qualified for that complete en- 
joyment of virtue and happineſs for 
which we were originally deſigned, and 
to which we naturally afpire. LI. 
Overlooking this ſtandard placed with- 


in us, to which we ought to recur, and 
on which we may depend, Lord Kames, 
* other — goes abroad to 
; feek 
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| ſeek another and better ſtandard of judg - 
ment in the general ſentiments and com- 
mon practice of mankind, and meets 
with the ſame diſappointment which all 
ſhall meet with who take this courſe, 
He is ſoon obliged to give up all pretence 
to univerſality, and to ſearch for his 
ſtandard in the ſentiments of choſen in- 
_ dividuals. He therefore ſets aſide ſava- 
ges,. and appeals to the civilized: He de- 
clines the majority of the civilized, and 
makes a ſelection of proper judges: He 
is forced at laſt to betake himſelf to emo- 
tions and feelings peculiar to thoſe of 
cultivated taſte. But his Lord{hip does 
not advert, that theſe feelings and emo- 
tions, if not checked and corrected by 
rational perception, will degenerate into 
vice and folly, even in thoſe of the beſt 
and moſt cultivated taſte. | 
_  Singularities, abſurdities, and follies, 
of men of cultivated taſte, are no ſecret. 
They often make a conſiderable: part of 
the entertainment of the ſtage, and ap- 
pear in common life with force ſufficient 
to ſhock men of ſenſe. By an injudicious 
X 2 compliance 
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compliance with the ſentiments and man- 
ners of thoſe of refined taſte, we ſhall in 
ſome inſtances become as ridiculous, and 
in others as vicious, as we would be by 
copying the ſentiments and manners of 
mere ſavages, To form our judgment by 
this ſtandard 1 in the concerns of religion 
and virtue, would be extremely hazard- 
| ous. Nay, we cannot be true to theſe 
intereſts, without being much upon our 
guard againſt ſo dangerous a guide. 
People of rank and faſhion in our day, it 
15 alledged, are more obſervant of the re- 
ſpect due to one another, than of the re- 
verence due to Almighty God. How 
then ſhall one. ſecure, his piety, if he ſuf-. 
fers himſelf to be governed by ſo bad a 
ſtandard, and does not with continual 
application correct feelings and emotions 
which will too readily be raiſed in him 
by ſuch corrupt models, and form his 
taſte by rational perceptior? 80 here is 
a conſiderable defect in his Lordſhip's 
hypotheſis, occaſioned by his laying too 
much ſtreſs on ſentiments and emotions, 
and paying too little agr. to that per- 
Beens Abe 
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ception of obvious truth and palpable 
abſurdity, peculiar he the racing kind, 
called common ſenſe. 1009 1 

Mr Smith, in his Theory of Moral Senti- 
ments, ought, and might, almoſt every 
where have put common ſenſe in place of 
ſympathy; becauſe his many excellent 
obſervations on human life, and human in 
nature, correſpond exactly with it, Aud 
derive all their force from its auh 
One cannot conceive how” our hearts 
ſhould beat uniſons with one another in 
ſo many inſtances as he has taken notice 
of, if they were not framed and regula- 
ted by one common ſtandard” The in- 
ferior animals ſympathiſe with one ano- 
ther, becauſe their thoughts and ſenti- 
ments (if IL am allowed the expreſſion) 
have one common ſtandard: but they do 


not ſympathiſe with us; and what is 


more, they do not ſympathiſe with ani 
mals of a different tribe, on account of 
che different ſtandard my Which e ee 
ſentiments are formet. 
That human hearts have a Ae to 
W e with each other, is a truth 
8 6 deſerving 


— 
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deſerving all the attention claimed to it: 
but from the juſt and lively repreſenta- 
tions this excellent writer hath gi ven of 
the manifold abſurdities, in opinion and 
practice, reſulting from a too ſtrong ten- 
dency to follow this direction, we may 
eafily ſee the wretched condition man- 
kind would be in, if they were not fur- 
niſhed "_ | ANGST, and a r Rand- | 
ard. 
The tenen ai manners of, 2 
are, no doubt, a mirror in which we may 
ſee the right and wrong of conduct with 
more eaſe, and perhaps more clearly, than 
in our ow n. But thoſe obſervations 
would avail us nothing, if we could not 
try them by the ſtandard of truth within 
ourſelyes, An idiot, however attentive 
to the temper and manners af others, 
and however much affected by them, 
cannot reach an idea of right and wrong; 
| becauſe he is incapable of that percep- 
tion of truth nn to the rational 
mind. 
Ibe alledged 1 ignorance 1 i: in 
ane brought up in a deſert iſland, affords. 
| una 
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no argument againſt the perception in- 
ſiſted on, any more than the ignorance 
of colours in one brought up in a dun- 
geon is an argument againſt his faculty 
of ſeeing. We have powers of various 
kinds which are of no uſe till they are 
put into exerciſe, and which cannot be 
put into exerciſe till their proper objects 
are preſented. Should we allow, what 
cannot be affirmed with certainty, thar 
one brought up in a deſert iſland : could 

have no idea of right and wrong, till he 
became acquainted with the temper and 
manners of others; ſtill thoſe ideas ſo ob- 
tained, ought to be reſolved into the 
power of rational perception, by which 
he pronounces upon the object preſented; 
as we reſolve the idea of beauty and de- 
formity derived from a picture, or any o- 
ther work of art, into a certain diſcern- 
ment or {kill in judging one is poſſeſſed 
of, and without which he could not _ 
ceive either the one or the other. 
Of late hath appeared, An inquiry into. 

the * human mind, on the Principles of 
2 by Dr Reid; i in Which he 


gives 


bs apc Seo tak 


gives ſuch an account of the operation of 
our powers, as ſhews it to be impoſlible 
for a rational being to doubt the reatity 
of the objects of ſenſe; and gives us 
ground to expect, from a farther purſuit 
of his inquiry, ſuch a diſplay of the 
powers of the human mind, as will ren- 
der it impoſſible for any one to doubt of 


the obvious truths of religion and virtue, 


without being convicted of folly or mad- 

neſs: So that the triumph of truth over 
error, and of true ſcience over falſe Phi- 

loſophy, may not be very diſtant. 

While we complain of the learned not 
paying all the regard to common ſenſe 
that is due, we ought to rejoice in the re- 
gard they have paid to it. Their differ- 
ent ſyſtems derive all their ſucceſs from 
that ſource; and would have been till 
more ſucceſsful and permanent, if they 
had betaken themſelves to it alone. Their 
| gradual approaches to this ſtandard 
ought to give pleaſure. Nor ought we to 
repine that their approaches are gradual 
and flow. Let it not be forgot, that 
learning in modern times ſets out, not 
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from ſimplicity of thought, but from a 
ſpecies of ſcience more pernicious to the 
intereſts of truth, and hurtful to the hu- 
man underſtanding, than the groſſeſt ig- 


norance; and hat to unlearn, this: falſe 
ſcience, requires . . time, and. more 
vigorous efforts. of geni 18, than 1 brin ng 
the various branches of knowled e to 
their higheſt perfection. Upon the 
whole, vt are arrived at A period in 
which, if it is not gur own fault, we 
may diſmiſs e controverſies, and 
ſettle in the belief of primary truths up” 


on the moſt ſolid foundation, 


hank 
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Rational beings perceive and pronounce on 
many realities in nature, which bemg no 
objects of ſenſe, are 7 Jams the irra- 
tional. | 

T5 
ITHERTo man hath been repre- 
ſented as a reaſoning rather than 
a rational. animal. Philoſophers 

IAN furniſhed him with a variety of 

ſenſations, external and internal, in com- 

mon with the lower animals, have ſuper- 
added a power of comparing, compound- 


ing, 


+» > 
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ſenſations, and deducing conſequenges 
from them; in which power they have 
placed the chief, if not the ſole, excellen- 
cy of the human mind to which ac-! 
count of things we cannot agree. We 
acknowledge the powers to be real, and 
own our obligations to thoſe great men 
who have pointed out their uſe and ex- 
cellence; but will by no means allow 
that! they make the Whole of ratz nality, 
or are the ſole, or even the chief heme. 
teriſtic of the human mind. A great deal 
hath been already ſaid about the illi cun- 
ſequences of overlooking the judging 
power, or of giving the diſeurſive faculty 
the preference to it. But to much. dan 
hardly be ſaid to perſuade, mankind, to 
put leſs confidence in the faculty, .of yea 
ſoning, and more in the-fagulty of judg> 
ment, than they commonly do iazagt 
NI Locke; who led. mogern philoſo+ 
phers into this wrong; way, gf, thinking 
appears however not ſatis fie ahout near 
ſoning being the characteriſtis of :ratiof 
BRAN: Though he W 
ler 2 = the 
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the diſtintion between reaſon and rea- 

ſoning in tracing the origin of our ideas, 

yet he points it out clearly enough when 
he ſpeaks of madmen, idiots, and brutes, 
in contradiſtinction to rational beings. He 
affirms, that brutes exerciſe their rea- 
ſoning faculty; but only on particular 
ideas, juſt as they receive them from 
their ſenſes. He alſo allows the exerciſe 
of chis faculty to idiots; but only a little 
imperfectly about things preſent, and ve- 
ry familiar to their ſenſes. Speaking of 
madmen, - he expreſſes himſelf thus : 

They do not appear to me to have loſt 
the faculty of reaſoning ; but having 
joined together ſome ideas very wrong- 
«, ly, they miſtake them for truths, and 
err as men do WhO argue right from 
„ rong principles. Having by the vio- 
lence of their ima gination taken their 
« fancies for realities; they make deduc- 
400 tions from them“ Mr Locke would 
ſurely exclude idiots and madmen, as 


well as brutes, from the rank of rational 
beings; and yet, you Tee; he allows 
ag the — of 6—— from 
whence 
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whence it is evident, ther in his judg- 
ment, reaſoning is not the characteriſtic 
hg en. Let us then, with tile 
conſent and approbation of this great 
ohiloſopher; as we nnn W 
for this characteriſtic. N 
It may be doubantd, e r is 
| have! a conſciouſneſs of their exiſtence, or 
ſuch conſciouſneſs as rational "beings 
have. The ſagacity they diſcover in the 
preſervation of their lives, will not a- 
mount to any proof of conſciouſneſs ; be- 
cauſe we do many things with equal ſa- 
gacity, both fleeping: and awake, with- 
out conſciouſneſs. It is probable they 
have not the ſame idea with us of perſo- 
nal identity: but yet we cannot fix this 
as the characteriſtical diſtinction; be- 
cauſe they certainly have a capacity of 
comparing themſelves with all the ob- 
jects around them, and of judging and 
reaſoning upon the compariſon, n 
if not the ſame with what we have 
Idiots and brutes ſeem to have no mg 
ception of the beauty ariſing from ha 


| nious 3 and Juft deſign, which 
makes 
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makes a conſiderable part of the enter 
tainment of a rational mind. They are 
pleaſed with ſhapes and ſounds that ex 
hilarate their animal ſpirits. They may 
alſo derive a ſatisfaction from the arrange - 
ment of colours, ſounds, and alſo of ex- 
ternal forms, of which: we have no idea; 
but ſeem utterly inſenſible of thoſe plea- 
ſures of ſenſe which are deemed elegant 
and rational. Here then is a diſtinction 
worthy of notice; becauſe it is not 
merely of degree, but of kind. Let we 
eannot ſtop here: For beſides that the 
perception of ſuch external beauties ſeems 
to depend as much, if not more, upon 
a particular conformation of the organ 
of ſenſe, than on the power of rationality, 
(as is evident in the caſe of an ear for 
muſic); the higheſt perfection of ſuch 
diſcernment, however rational ĩt may be 
deemed, falls ſhort in dignity, as well 
as uſe, of thoſe perceptions hy which 
we are diſtinguiſſied from the lower ani- 
mals; which e e fe- wN un- 
der conſideration. 1665 0 Gorioy 


That a olg greater than a dann 


r 
22 
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and that all the parts are equal to a 
whole, with many other ſuch like truths; 
are objects of © obvious perception to us; 
and known with the ſame certainty with 
which we perceive that marble is hard; 
that wool is-ſoft, and that milk is white} 
but cannot be apprehended by irrational 
pros coo or cannot at leaſt be made gw 9 5 


AP as ** bulk of or Peibtepber b ſeem to 
have done; and for this plain reaſon} 
that inferior animals ſhare in this power 
beyond what is commonly thought. * 
- +. IYTEW worthy of notice, that a dog, att 

idiot, or a child under age, "know 5% 
fight the difference between x whole and 
its Parts, and judge, reaſon, and act up⸗ 
on it in the ſame manner we do. Take 
away a part of the ordinary allowance of 
food you give to a dog or a child, and ke 
grumbles, and will not accept of it: Re- 
ſtore the part you took / away, and com 
plete his ordinary allowance, he is then 
ſatisfied, and accepts of it. 8 hath; 
oy 2 as far as his ſenſes carry him, 
che 


e 
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the ſame idea of the difference between 
a whole and a part vrhich you have, and 
reaſons upon it in the ſame manner; on- 
ly, as Mr Locke ſays, a little imperfect- 
ly. Perhaps on due inquiry we might 
find, that inferior animals neaſon. ſome- 
times not imperfectly, but with great a- 
cuteneſs and compaſs of thought, about 
preſent things, and objects familiar to 
their ſenſes. Very probably the whole 
conduct of their lives, and thoſe actions 
eſpecially which raiſe our wonder, may 
flow from a power of comparing, com- 
pounding, dividing, , and perhaps ab- 
ſtraQting, . thoſe ideas which they derive 
from ſenſation, as we do. 80 that re- 
flection upon our ſenſations cannot be 
conſidered as the ſole or chief diſtinction | 
between us and the lower animals. 

When we think on the inſtinct * 
brutes, and contemplate that amazing 
contrivance, and conſummate ſkill, with 


Which they act under its direction, we 


are tempted to drop all claim of ſuperio- 
rity, and aſſume them to the rank of ra- 
tional beings; and they would be well 
| | | intitled 
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intitled to that rank, if they acted with 


judgment, which they do not. Birds 
form their neſts, and beavers their hou- 
ſes, and a multitude of other animals do 
numberleſs other things for their ſafety 

and accommodation, and for the ſafety 
and welfare of their offspring, with 2 
perfect ſkill and amazing contrivance. 
But they do it as ſome people do many 
ſtrange feats in their ſleep; without being 
conſcious of the prudence by which they 
act, or once entering into cheir on de- 
ſign. Does the hen know the reaſon 
why f he ſits ſo long, and with ſo much 
patience, brooding over her eggs? Hath 
ſhe conſidered the neceſſity of turning, 


cheriſhing, and feneing them ſo carefully 


as ſhe does? Hath the ant any notion 
of thoſe laws of corruption againſt 
which ſhe guards her proviſion with ſo 
much foreſight and induſtry? Do the 
bees govern their ſtate by a profound 


knowledge of politics, and ſhape their 5 


cells into that form which holds moſt in 
| . eee by their ſkill in mathema+ 
No. Of all — they are 

Z. urterly 
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utterly ignorant, and we are the ſpecta- 
tors, and we only are the judges of that 
perfection of deſign by which they act. 
Nature hath furniſhed them with powers 
ſufficient for all the purpoſes of their ex- 
iſtence. But rational beings are deſigned 
for higher purpoſes, and diſtinguiſhed 
therefore, and dignified, by powers ſpeci- 
fically different from theirs. The mean- 
eſt artiſt of the human kind knows more 
of what he is about than the moſt ſaga- 
cious animal. He ſees the right, and he 
ſees the wrong; and corrects and regu- 
lates his conduct by a perception and 
judgment of things of which inferior a- 
nimals are utterly incapable. This per- 
ception, then, and judgment, will, upon 
the ſtricteſt inquiry, be found to be the 
characteriſtic of rationality. 200" 
Mr Locke ſeems to make the power of 
abſtraction the characteriſtic of rationali- 
ty. His words are, * This I think I may 
be poſitive in, that the power of ab- 
od 5 ftraQing 3 is not at all in them, (he 
means the inferior animals), * and that 
* De having of OY ideas is that 
1 which 
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„ which puts a perfect diſtinction be- 
* twixt men and brutes, and is an ex- 
&* cellency which the faculties of brutes 
do by no means attain to.“ Mr Locke 
is here guilty of a capital overſight. There 
is another faculty which makes a yet 
more perfect diſtinction between men and 
brutes; the faculty, to wit, of perceiving 
and pronouncing upon the connection 
which ſubſiſts between qualities and 
powers, and the ſubject to which they 
belong; of which faculty, if the brutes 
were poſſeſſed, there ſeems no ground to 
doubt of their power of abſtracting oe- 
caſionally theſe qualities and powers in 
the ſame manner we do. The lower a- 
nimals, on ſeeing ſnow, milk, or chalk, 
have an idea of whiteneſs, by their ex- 
ternal organ of ſight, as perfect as ours; 
and will govern their actions by ſuch 
like ideas with a ſagacity not inferior to 
ours. But of whiteneſs being a quality 
belonging to milk, chalk, or any other 
ſubject, they have no idea at all; becauſe 
they have no ſuch ideas of ſubjects and 
qualities, and of the connection of the 
| 2 2 dne 
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one with the other, as we have, and 
therefore cannot abſtract the one un 
the other as we do. | 
Mr Locke aſcribes the want of 8 
in brutes to their not having the power of 
abſtraction. He ought to have aſcribed 
it to their not having thoſe ideas that are 
expreſſed by our language. It is true, as 
he obſerves, that the want of language in 
brutes is not owing chiefly to a defect in 
their organs; for it is well known, that 
they are endued with organs capable of 
forming a variety of ſounds ſufficient to 
convey ſuch ideas as they have. But had 
they the ſame organs with us, they could 
not with judgment and propriety uſe 
thoſe words which we uſe; becauſe they 

neither have nor can conceive the ideas 
they convey. Nouns and verbs are the 
chief conſtituent parts of all language. 
| Nouns are either expreſſive of certain 
qualities belonging to certain ſubjects, 
and ſo are called adiectives; or of certain 
ſabjects to which certain qualities belong, 
and ſo are called fubfantive nouns. Verbs 
are expreſſive of certain powers of action 
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in certain ſubjects, and ſo are called ac- 
tive; or of ſuffering che operation of theſe 
powers, and ſo are called pave werbs. © 
But now, of all thoſe ideas intended to 
be conveyed by theſe expreſſions, brutes 
are totally ignorant, and abſolutely in- 
capable; and ſo are incapable of acqui- 
ring our language. Having a perception 
and judgment of all the objects of ſenſe 
equal to ours, they will by that direction 
fly an apparent danger with a ſagacity 
not inferior to ours; and having a ca- 
pacity of forming a variety of ſounds 
correſponding to their ideas, they will, 
with equal ſagacity, give warning of 
danger to their young, and to their aſſo- 
eiates, in what may be called their o.õƷn 
language: but having no idea of any 
realities that are not the objects of ſenſe, 
it is impoſſible they ſnould hold any cor- 
reſpondence with us, or with one ano- 
ther, in any ſuch wanne as is uicd. by 
human creatures. 
A dog or child, being o once 1 | 
will ſhun the fire with equal. timidity 
and caution ; 5 but with this. difference, 


that 5 
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that the child ſoon gets acquainted with 
the inviſible powers of fire, and will, 
through wantonneſs or malice, employ 
them to burn others, which a dog does 
not. A dog will run at the fight of the 
knife which hath cut his tail, or cropped 
his ears. A child, in like manner, will 
fly from inſtruments that threaten to 
hurt him; but getting ſoon acquainted 
with the powers of edge-tools, and other 
dangerous inſtruments, he is eager to uſe 
them, which a dog never attempts. Let 
a child and a dog be kept together in 
the ſame family, have equal acceſs to 
the kitchen and cellar, and have equal 
opportunities of obſerving what paſles in 
all the repoſitories of pleaſant food and 
liquors ; let the brute be otherwiſe as 1a- 
gacious, or more ſagacious if you will, 
than the child, yet can they not be truſt- 
ed with equal ſafety: for the child will 
find a variety of ways of coming at the 
gratification of his appetites which the 
dog knows not. The dog may be as 
quick-ſighted, and no leſs obſervant, 
more nimble, more active, and rapa- 
cious, 


cious, than the child; and as far as his 
him, may be more ſucceſsful in catching 
his prey: but the child having, by ob- 
ſervation, informed himſelf of many of 
the laws of nature, and particularly thoſe 
of mechaniſm, which are hid from the 
brute, will turn keys, open locks, and 
uſe a great variety of arts ſuggeſted to 
him by his ſuperior. knowledge, which 
the dog never attempts. Shut up a dog 
and a child priſoners in the ſame el am- 
ber, and the difference of their know- 
ledge will immediately appear. The at- 
tempts of the one will be few and ſim ple, 
and ſuch only as he is directed to by the 
immediate perception of his external or- 
gans. The attempts of the other will be 
various and complicated, in proportion 
to the acquaintance he hath got with the 
powers and qualities of things. It ig 
worthy of notice, that brutes never thruſt 
one another over precipices, into ponds 
or rivers, or into fire. They may do it 
by accident, but never through mirth or 
| hes as children often do; becauſe 


they 
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they have not thoſe ideas of the laws of 
nature which children have. It is further 
worthy. of notice, that children are not 
ſatisfied with the knowledge they get of 
objects by their external ſenſes, but begin 
very early to ſearch for thoſe qualities 
and powers which are not the objects of 
_ ſenſe. What is it, Mamma? Will it bite! 
Will it do this and that? are common 
queſtions with very young children. And 
ſo eurious and prying they are into theſe 
ſubjects, that they often raſhly aſcribe 
powers of life and action to inanimate 
things: and before chey have quit that 
ſtate which we call non- age, they have 
ſtored their minds with ideas of inviſible 
powers and qualities, and alſo give names 
to thoſe ideas; which chings are never 
done, nor once attempted, by inferior a- 
nimals, through that incapacity they are 
under of pereeiving any other realities in 
nature beſides thoſe that are the 1 amme- 
diate objects of ſenſe. wes Th. £57 
People who never enter into cheſs Gab 
jects, or not with the care and attention 
_ deſerve, are apt to-aſcribeithe ſame 
ideas 
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ideas of the powers of nature to the low- 
er animals by which we are diſtinguiſhed: 
But a little attention to the facts above 
mentioned, and many others of the 
kind, which continually occur, would 
undeceive them. Inferior animals Hy 
things of hurtful appearance, and purſue 
objects of pleaſure and conveniency, with 

a ſagacity and earneſtneſs, as if they 

really knew thoſe powers in nature by 
which they may be profited or hurt. 
But that they know them not in the man- 
ner we do, and indeed that they can 
have no idea of them at all, appears 
from hence, that, as is ſaid before, they 
never make the leaſt attempt to employ 
theſe powers in their favour. There are 
numberleſs occaſions on which inferior 
animals could relieve themſelves from 
danger, and from death, if they had the 
leaſt notion of many powers in nature 
which they could eaſily lay hold of. There 
is an infinity of occaſions of gratifying 
their inclinations, their vindictive and 
miſchievous inclinations in particular, 
which e > not lay hold of; becauſe 
"4 195 ** 
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they have not the leaſt notion of thoſe in- 
viſible powers in nature by which theſe 
inclinations might eafily be gratified. 
Who doubts that many of the inferior a- 
nimals, under deep provocation, would 
burn houſes, and do other dreadful acts 
of miſchief, if they had the leaſt idea of 
the power in fire to conſume combuſtibles? 
And who can doubt that numbers of 
them have ſagacity enough to employ 
that | ſingle power in nature to various 
purpoſes of pleaſure, and conveniency, 
if they had the ſmalleſt conception of 
that power? But aſſuredly they have no 
ſuch conception. Or if any of the brutes 
appear to have perceptions reſembling 
thoſe of the human kind, they muſt be 
conſidered as ſingularities, or allowed to 
approach as near to us in rationality as 
they do in theſe perceptions. For if we 
know any thing at all of the ſpecifical 
difference between our underſtanding and 
that of inferior animals, it muſt conſiſt in 


our having perceptions - of truths which 
are imperceptible to them. 


Mr Pope calls the Ane 28 
| mg, 
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ing, and ſeems to think that monkies 
come as near to us as Sir Iſaac Newton 
did to ſuperior intelligencies. And indeed 
it is probable, that things of different 
ſpecies are ſeparated from each other by 
a ſingle line, and that a ſmall one; or 
may run into each other ſo as not to be 
diſtinguiſhed by our utmoſt ſkill. Per- 
haps a brute of the higheſt ſagacity ap- 
proaches nearer to the loweſt of the hu- 
man kind, than the loweſt of the human 
kind does to Sir Iſaac Newton. But that 
can create no difficulty to men of true 
judgment. To trace with accuracy the 
various degrees of underſtanding in the 
different claſſes of intelligent beings, and 
to obſerve how nearly they approach to 
each other, would afford an entertain- 
ment of real uſe, as well as of high de- 
light, without any danger of deſtroying 
that difference which is called W 


i white and black mix and unite 
4 thouſand WAYS, 1s there No black and white? ? 


3 gn realities Pr are this imdb 
* of any or of all their ſenſes, inte: 
op . rior 
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rior animals have clear and true ideas. 
Theſe ideas they treaſure up in their me- 
mories with great exactneſs, and by theſe 
ideas they conduct themſelves with great 
ſagacity; I had almoſt ſaid, wiſdom. 
But beyond that they cannot go. A 
horſe will ſhun the place in which he was 
bemired: he will not come near it; or if 
he is forced, he will approach it trem- 
bling, becauſe he well remembers the 
painful ſtruggle he had in getting out of 
it. The inconveniency he felt, he re- 
members; and that remembrance is a 
ſufficient direction to the principle of 


ſelf-preſervation which influences him, 


without any farther knowledge of the 
ſubject. Birds who have never ſeen fire- 
arms, take no alarm: but thoſe who have 
been wounded, or ſeen others killed or 
wounded by them, will fly their fight, 
without having the leaſt notion of thoſe 
powers by which they become hurtful. 
A dog will run to his maſter, a horſe or 
an ox to his keeper, by the mere remem- 
brance of the kind treatment they have 
n them; and all animals will run 

chearfully 55 
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chearfully to thoſe veſſels in which they 
have been accuſtomed to receive their 
food, by the mere direction of ſenſation, 
reflection, aſſociation of ideas, and ha- 
bit of thinking, without any farther 
knowledge of what they are about. In 
a word, inferior animals are perfect ma- 
ſters of that kind of knowledge which 
Mr Hume allows to the human kind, in 
accounting for their belief of power or 
energy, and the connection between cauſe 
and effect. But that we are diſtinguiſh- 
ed by a ſet of ideas, and ſyſtem of Know- 
ledge, ſpecifically different from theirs, 
might, without more ' ado, be appealed 
to the breaſt of every man who is above 
the rank of an idiot, were it not that the 
errors of the learned lay us under a neceſ- 
= of giving them in detail.” | 
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By the d i ſcernment peculiar to national beings, 

called common ſenſe, we perceive all 

primary truths in the ſame manner as we 


perceive ohjects 2 Joe by our e or- 


See 


E muſt be 3 5 5 
to this ſubject with ſome care, 
and ſhowing ſome concern to preſerve 
our rank and dignity, when ſo many of 
our own ſpecies, with a prepoſterous 
zeal, employ all the arts of ſophiſtry to 
reduce us to a level with the brutes, and 
thereby to deprive us of the chief ſource 
of our glory and happineſs, religion and 
virtue. 

We have ſeen that rational beings are 
diſtinguiſhed from the irrational, not ſo 
much by the diſcurſive faculty, as by a 
perception and judgment of certain ob- 
vious truths, which for quickneſs, clear- 

neſs, and indubitable certainty, is called 


Hense; 
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ſenſe; and on account of its being poſſeſſ· 
ed in ſome degree by all the rational 


kind, is called common ſenſ. Let us then 
proceed to take into conſideration certain 
perceptions peculiar to the rational mind, 
that give che ſame information of prima- 


ry truths which our Ry" n pans 


of the objects of ſenſſe. 


It is not the eye that * colours; nor 


the ear that judges of ſounds, nor do the 


fingers feel, nor doth the palate' r 


guiſh between ſweet and bitter: but it is 
the ſoul itſelf, or, if you will, the man 
himſelf, who by the help of theſe organs 
performs theſe acts, and enjoys theſe per- 
ceptions. But theſe are not the only 


perceptions that rational beings are ca- 


pable of. Beſides the perceptions we 
have in common with the lower animals, 

we are poſſeſſed of perceptions of undoubt- 
_ ed realities which they have en and of | 


which they are incapable.” 5 
Along with the perceptions {of wy 


ſmooth; hot, cold, which we have by 


A 


the ſenſe of feeling, we get, and cannot 


ang he. idea of ſomething which is 
142 hot, 
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hot, cold, rough, or ſmooth: which 
ſomething, being no object of ſenſe, does 
not enter into the minds of idiots and the 
lower animals. By the external organ of 
ſight we have the ſame perception of bo- 
dies in motion which idiots and the lower 
animals have: but by the intellectual 
fight, we apprehend motion itſelf; which 
idiots and the lower animals do not. 
Six billiard-balls being placed in a line, 
we ſee not only the impulſe given the 
firſt, and the motion performed by the 
laſt, but we clearly perceive the commu- 


nication of motion from the firſt to the 


laſt, and ſee in a manner motion run 
IN the whole. - © dein. 

Mee ſee it ina manner, FEY we per- 
ceive it as diſtinctly, and with as great 
certainty, as we do thoſe: realities. which 
are the objects of external ſenſe. By ob- 
ſerving the propenſity in heavy bodies to 
deſcend, we have, and cannot avoid ha- 
ving, the idea of ſome law or power in 
nature which creates the propenfity, and 
is the cauſe of the deſcent: as by obſer- 


_y the an of corn and other vege- 
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tables, we not only perceive tlie change 
they undergo, as other animals do, but 
alſo that other law in nature called vege- 
tation, which is the cauſe of the change; 
which law is unknown, and abſolutely 
imperceptible, to idiots and the lower a- 
nimals. By attending to the motions of 
animals, we ſoon form the idea of an in- 
viſible being who performs theſe motions, 
ſees by the eye, hears by the ear, ad 
is ſuſceptible of pleaſure and pain; of 
which inviſible being idiots and the 
lower animals have no idea at all; as 
by turning our attention to thoſe of our _ 
own ſpecies we get a new fer of ideas, a- 
riſing from a ne ſet of actions, of which 
idiots and the lower Anale are inca- 
pable. Along with the figure of a man, 
there comes into our mind the idea of a 
being of ſuperior excellence, who be- 
comes the object of love and eſteem in 
proportion to the goodneſs and dignity 
of his temper and actions; as by con- 
| templating the harmony of the univerſe, 
and obſerving the gracious and wiſe de- 
ben Which reigns in the whole, we have, 
F 'B 1 and 
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and cannot avoid having, the idea of a 
great, and wiſe, and good being, the au- 
thor and conductor of the whole; who, 
though invifible to our external ſenſes, 
is intitled to our ee eſteem and af- 
fection. 5 

Here, chen are two. ne any or. . 
of perceptions; thoſe, to wit, we have 
in common with other animals, and 
which we {hall therefore call animal percep- 
tions; and thoſe peculiar to the rational 
kind, which ſhall be called rational per. 
ceptiont. The diſtinction is real, im- 
Portant, and worthy the attention of all 
who look into the human mind. And 
che not attending to theſe different per- 
ceptions, or having at heſt but imper 
fect and confuſed ideas of them, wilhbe 
found one of the chief ſourees of that 
confuſion and uncertainty which curious 
people have laboured under in the judg- 
ment mee of be n truths of 


religion. 1 eee nee 
We do not affirm, re 
perceiving the objects either of animal.or 


rational perception is -preciſely | the ſame 
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in every inſtance. We allow that there 
is a ſenſible difference between one ani- 
mal perception and another, as there is 
between one rational perception and ano- 
ther. But we affirm; that whatever difs 
— there may be in the individuals 

of either of the above-mentioned claſſes, 
they will be found to agree ſo exactly in 
ſome one common characteriſtie, as ren- 

ders it eaſy to reduce each pereeption of 
—— or r rational kind to = __ : 
Fo {63 At 00:1 : 
With PRs to ae pewweptund 
taſte and ſmell have an affinity to each 
other, but are different; and the percep- 
tion by feeling differs from both. The 
perception of colours by the eye, and of 
ſounds by the ear, have ſtaree any re- 
ſemblance or affinity; and ſeem not only 
to differ among themſelves, hut to be 
very different from all our other percep- 

tions. Nevertheleſs, all theſe percep- 
tions, however different in other reſpects, 
agree in this, that the things perceived, 
being immediate objects of external ſenſe, 
are. accordingly: perceptible to all thoſe 
B b . animals 
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animals who are poſſeſſed of theſe organs 
of ſenſe; and therefore are with _ pre? 
romp called animal perceptions. 

With regard to the other claſs of: per- 
ceptions, the ideas we receive of the re- 
lations of numbers and quantity differ 
from our ideas of ſubſtance and eſſence. 
Our perceptions of gravitation and vege- 
tation differ from each other, and ſtill 
more from our perception of animal 
life; and that differs much from our per- 
ception of moral excellence and wiſe de- 
ſign; as indeed all our rational percep- 
tions muſt be very different from the 
perception we have of God, and his ado- 
rable perfections. But all theſe percep- 
tions, however different in other reſpects, 
agree in this, that the things perceived, 
being no object of external ſenſe, are not 
perceived by mere animals. They are 
indeed conveyed to the mind by the help 
of ſenſible objects, and reſult from a due 
attention to them: but not being them 
ſelves the objects of ſenſe, they do not 
fall within the ſphere of idiots and lower 
| Animals, are objects 257 of the rational 
8 | mind, 
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mind, and therefore the ideas we have 
of them are fitly called rational perceptions. 

We do not affirm, that all who are a- 
bove the level of idiots or brutes are ac- 
tually poſſeſſed of the above- mentioned 
rational perceptions; but are capable of 
admitting them on having the objects 
which convey them fairly preſented to 
the mind. One cannot have the idea off 
motion, without once and again attending 
to bodies in motion. Nor can you have 
any idea of ſelf- determination, without 
being well acquainted with the motions 
performed by animals; nor of the eſſen- 
tial difference between virtue and vice, 
without underſtanding and entering into 
the views and motives of the agent. 
You cannot form any idea of vegetation, 
by barely looking at a vegetable, with-- 
out attending to the change it undergoes, 
and marking the progreſs of its growth. 
You. cannot form any idea of God, by. 
gazing upon his works, without obſer- 
ving their tendency, and entering, as far 
as your faculties will carry you, into his 
Abt 1 | | We 
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We are far from affirming, that all 
who are above the level of brutes and i- 
diots have the rational perceptions ' in the 
ſame degree; but that they are capable 
of them in proportion to the degrees of 
rationality of which they are poſſeſſed. 
As the degrees of quickneſs and ſtrength of 
animal perceptions are wonderfully diver- 
fified in animals, according to the good or 
bad ſtate of their external organs of ſenſe; 
ſo are the degrees of rational perceptions 
as much diverſified in rational beings, ac- 
cording to the quickneſs; ſtrength, und 
extent of the rational powers: This only 
varieties of perceptions of the rational 
and animal kind, the eſſential difference 
between one endued with reaſon, and a 
brute or an idiot, is ſtill preſerved, and 
| may be eaſily diſcovered. /' | DEAR 49336115 
Whether brutes are capable of form- 
ing a ſyllogiſm on what they perceive by 
their ſenſes, hath been long treated as a 
problem in the ſchools. But that they 
have no notion of theſe realities above 
6 ** are mot the objects of 
Ar | | | ſenſe, 
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from what hath been already obſerved 
powers and theirs, and cannot be made 
plauſibility. By all the obſervations we 
make on them, and all the trials we can 
put to, we cannot find their ha- 
ving tha leaſt notice of. the operations of 
nature beyond what is conveyed to them 
by their external ſenſes, Had they any 
idea of the laws of nature, and the au- 
— they could not fail to make ſome 
proficiency, however ſmall, in the arts 
and ſeiences, and become ſubſeryiear.' to | 
——— ae ies purpoſes 

—— f By | pins ideas of 
hefion of parts, and elaſticity, they 
would be — 'of 


might be taught many uſeful leſſons in 
gardening and agriculture; and by per- 
ceiving the diſtinction between virtue and 
vice, with our dependence on Deity, they 
could not avoid ſome knowledge of theo- 
logy, ethics, and civil policy. In ſhort, 
their knowledge would be the fame in 
kind, though different in degree from 
ours. We might enjoy a ſuperiority 
ſuch as a Newton, a Bacon, a Locke, 
hath above the moſt ignorant and ſtupid 
of the rational kind; but they would 
nevertheleſs be partakers with us of ra- 
tionality, if they kad the ſame percep- 
tions of primary truths that Wwe have. 
Theſe perceptions, then, and not the 
{kilt of reaſoning, are bur chief excellen- 
cy, and the chief, if not the ſole diſtine- 
_ between us and the lower animals. 
Will it be neceſſary to prove, that we 
aQually have thoſe perceptions” we: have 
called rational? How we come by them, 
| hath been much "diſputed; and will af- 
terwards be inquired into. But that we 
have ſuch perceptions} or are ſuſceptible 


of — the object being fairly pre · 
i ſented 
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ſented to the mind, will, we hope, be 
admitted without a formal proof: And, 
in truth, the going about to demonſtrate 
ſuch indubitable realities would be ex- 
tremely ridiculous. Shall we prove, that 
carpenters and maſons have ideas of gra- 
vitation, and coheſion of parts? or that 
huſbandmen and gardeners have an idea 
of the law of vegetation? that divines and 
philofophers perceive the being of God, 
and of moral excellence? or that legiſla- 
tors have any idea of thoſe laws by which 
human beings regulate their: conduct? 
Theſe realities are indeed no objects of 
ſenſe, nor deducible by ;reaſoning from 
thoſe that are: but yet they are perceived, 
believed, and proceeded upon, as un- 
doubted.realities, by all mankind, in all 
ages and nations. Shall we demonſtrate, 
that men believe truths on, which all,the 
arts and ſciences are founded, and on 
heſitation in all the moſt momentous con- 

cerns of life? Or ſhall we prove that mer 


have ideas of what they believe, and 
cannot admit that as true of which they 
* A have 
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have no idea? Perhaps the ideas which 
many artiſts have of thoſe laws or powers 
of nature, are faint, obſcure, and confu- 
ſed; but they are real. Perhaps many 
knowing men, and poſhbly ſome of the 
learned, do not reflect on the ideas they 
have of the inviſible powers of nature; 
but that they have them, and at the bot- 
tom of their minds are fully convinced 
of their reality, will eaſily appear upon 
a little attention to their way of think- 
ing and acting. The obſcurity or confu- 
ſion of thought they may labour under, 
does not derogate in the leaſt from the 
truth or certainty of what they believe. 
Mr Locke affirms, that our ideas of 
matter are imperfect and obſcure. | It 
were to be wiſhed that he had clearly 
pointed out that imperfection and obſcu- 
rity: for whatever it is, it will be found 
to belong to all our ideas of truths 
which are not the objects of external 
ſenſe. And from his way of ſpeaking, 
people may ſuſpect that our ideas of theſe 
truths labour under a degree of uncer- 
tainty proportioned to what he calls 
3; their 
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their imperfection and obſcurity. But 
that is far from being the caſe. In ma- 
ny other ſubjects, uncertainty is the con- 
ſequence of imperfection and obſcurity 
of ideas; but not ſo with regard to pri- 
mary truths. Our conception of prima- 
ry is totally different from that of other 
truths; and this difference hath proba- 
bly been overlooked by this great man. 
When we ſee an object, a caſtle for 
inſtance, a ſhip, or a horſe, at too great 
a diſtance, or through an improper 'or 
bad medium, our ideas are imperfect and 
obſcure; and our knowledge of the ob- 
ject, and belief concerning it, are liable of 
courſe to a proportional degree of uncer- 
tainty. We believe it as a caſtle or a 
ſhip; but becauſe of the imperfection 
and obſcurity of our ideas, we may be 

miſtaken, and often are ſo. In like 
manner, when another man's thoughts 
are conveyed to me in terms which I do 
not thoroughly underſtand, or when 
through any caſual defect Jam incapable 
of comprehending fully the meaning of 
him who writes or ſpeaks, my ideas are 
CCA imperfect 
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imperfect and obſcure; and in propor- 
tion to that obſcurity and imperfection 
is the uncertainty of my knowledge, and 
hableneſs to miſtake. But no fuch uncer- 
tainty attends our knowledge or belief of 
the primary truths.» Whatever imperfec- 
tion or obſcurity may be charged upon 
our ideas of matter or motion, of gravi- 
tation, or coheſion of parts, or of any 
other of the fundamental laws of nature, 
it is impoſſible to doubt of their exiſt- 
ence. We may not have direct, vivid, 
and forcible perceptions of theſe, as we 
have of other objects; but we have the 
firmeſt and moſt unſhaken belief of their 
reality; for belief and vivid perception 
are very different chings, and flow from 
different cauſes. 5 

Thoſe realities n are wo! objects 
af ſenſe, make a ſenſible impreſſion, and 
leave traces in the brain that are ſenſible, 
which other realities of equal certainty 
do not. The idea of a horſe is the pic- 
ture of that animal which enters into 
the mind through the organ of fight. 
This picture we have not only when we 
LINE | pf . 
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ſee the animal, but after we have ſhut 
our eyes; and do retain, and can recall 
for many days after. But no ſuch thing 
happens in our conception of thoſe pri- 
mary truths which are not the objects of 
ſenſe. And if by idea is meant a lively 
trace, a ſenſible impreſſion and picture in 
the brain, it may be allowed, that we 
have no idea at all of thoſe realities 
which are not objects of ſenſe. We 
ſurely cannot contemplate vegetation, 
gravitation, coheſion of parts, or the law 
of elaſticity in bodies that are elaſtic, as 
we do a ball or a cylinder. We cannot 
form an idea, that is, a picture, of the 
one, as we do of the other; nor can we 
by reflection have recourſe to the picture 
of the one as we may to the other. In 
all theſe reſpects our ideas of the one 
may be called more obſcure and im- 
perfect, but are not therefore more 
doubtful or uncertain, than of the other. 
The manner of conceiving is quite dif- 
ferent, as has been ſaid, but the evi- 
dence attending our conception of both 
objects is the ſame. For a man in his 

5 ſenſes 
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| ſenſes can as little doubt of the reality 


of vegetation, as he can doubt the reality 
of the tree or ſhrub which he ſees with 
his eyes, and feels with his hand. 
However philoſophers may amuſe them- 


ſelves with queſtions upon theſe ſub- 


jets, a man of plain underſtanding will 
reckon him delirious who entertains the 
leaſt doubt of the primary truths of na- 
ture. And we hope to make appear, 


that whoever doubts the primary truths 


of religion is liable to the ſame charge. 


G H A” P. III. 
Primary truths of religion and morality are 


as much objects of common Joſe 55 other 
n ne | 


do not imagine that mankind 
will ever be ſo filly as to give o- 


ver planting and building, or grow re- 
miſs in any of the neceſſary or uſeful 
arts of life, from a ſuſpicion of the pri- 
mary truths of nature. But we ſuſpect 
2 7 f that 
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that many have given up religion, or 
have grown remiſs in the diſcharge of its 
duties, through a certain degree of ſcep- 
ticiſm concerning its primary truths, 
And though this ſcepticiſm is perhaps 
more the pretended than real cauſe of 
their impiety, it may not be improper 
to take the primary truths of religion in- 
to conſideration, and to ſhow, that, with 
reſpect to their evidence, they are upon 
a footing with other primary truths; 
and that we act as much below: the dig- 
nity of our rational nature, and approach 
as near to the level of brutes and idiots, 
in doubting of them, as we would do in 
doubting of other primary truths. 
Lay open a machine of the ſimpleſt 
kind, or plan of conduct of eaſieſt con- 
5 to an idiot, and he will not be 
able to comprehend it, becauſe he is an 
idiot. Deſcribe the parts, point out the 
connection, and explain the manner of 
| operation with your utmoſt {kill, and he 
is nothing the wiſer; , becauſe he is deſti- | 
tute of that power by which ſuch objects 
are apprehended. . He may learn from 
; | Tus 
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his antenatal ſenſes. to obſerve the opera- 
tions of machinery, and to guard againſt 
effects that are hurtful; but of xhe rela- 
tion between means and end, between 
cauſe and effect, of contrivance and wiſe 
deſign, he hath no aint all, nor is he 
arme of any. CV 
Lay open a 8 or en. of con- 
3 to the meaneſt of the rational kind, 
and if the object is not too complex, and 
does not require a en ſteadineſs, 
and compaſs of thought, beyond what 
he is maſter of, he will enter immediate- 
ly into the deſign, and admire the; ſkill 
of the author. / Put a peaſant, or, if you 
will, a ſavage, upon obſerving how well 
his eye is fitted for ſeein g, his ear for re- 
ceiving ſounds, his hands for working, 
and his limbs for beer ; how-admi- 
rably the birds are furniſhed for Aying, 
the fiſhes for ſwimming, and the land-a- 
nimals for a great variety of neceſſary 
and uſeful purpoſes; bid him obſerve the 
regular return of I ag and night, of ſum- 
mer and winter, of ſeed-time and bax- 
veſt, and . od the HO in 


* 
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of the ſun, the rains, and the . this I 


is repleniſhed with corn and graſs 
for the comfortable ſubſiſtence of ſo great 
a variety of living creatures; and deſire 
him to take particular notice how the 
ſucceſſion of theſe animals is continued 
from generation to generation, by the re- 
gular birth of males and females: — 
point out a number of ſuch Udvious 
facts to the meaneſt of the human kind, 
and deſire him to revolve” them in his 
thoughts, and he will be filled with ad- 
miration and aſtoniſhment. ' Aﬀe him 
what he thinks of the power, the wiſdom, - 
and goodneſs of him who made, upholds, 
and conducts the mighty plan; and he 
will, without heſitation, pronounce them 
all to be immenſe. Here then is a judg- 
ment of things of which irrational beings 
are incapable, through the Want of that 
faculty by which we are pms en 57 
from een... 2 


Idiots and the lower EE art as in- 


8 capable of pronouncing on the conduct 
of mankind as on the ceconomy of provi- 
| dence: for the ain and ill qualities of 


—— . —— — — — — — 


2 — _— ——Jdx— —— ͤ ———— — 
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moral agents, which are objects of fimple 


perception to the rational, are as much 
beyond the reach of irrational beings as 


the attributes of God. A footman fol- 


lows his maſter from day to day; a dog 
does the ſame. Both are ſpectators and 


witneſſes of his actions; but the one ap- 


prehends, and the other is utterly igno- 
rant of his plan of conduct. The foot- 
man, if he goes beyond his depth, may 
be as far from the truth as the dog: but 


keeping to what is obvious, he will diſ- 


cern at firſt ſight what is the effect of 
deſign, and what of caprice; and what 
actions of his maſter are worthy of praiſe, 
and what of blame. The obvious rela- 


tions between his maſter and the ſeveral 
members of his family, the obvious obli- 


gations ariſing from theſe relations, with 
the fulfillment or violation of them, 
which are out of the fight of mere ani- 
mals, are to him objects of ſimple per- 
ception and judgment, in the ſame man- 
ner as the ſhape and ſize and external fi- 


gure of his maſter, are an object to the 


. g; and he Pronounces as clearly and 
| Ty 
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ein; on the one as the dog does on 
the other. =» f 17:91 {0 0 
- Beſides thoſe inftingive emotions 'and 
feelings above mentioned, which we have 
in common with the lower animals, eve- 
ry individual of the human kind hath a 
perception which idiots and the inferior 
animals have not, of what he owes to 
himſelf, to his offspring, to his friends 
and benefactors, to his country, and 
to his God. Theſe facred obligations, 
which have been ſubjects of diſpute with 
the learned, are objects of ſimple pereep- 
tion and judgment to men of ſenſe, as the 
figure and ſize of bodies n rw r 
the lower animals un t 
Beſides the blind pepe in com- 
mon with inferior animals to do every | 
thing conducive to our ſafety and happi- 
neſs, we have a clear perception that it 
is reaſonable, juſt, and right ſo to do, 
accompanied with a rational ſatisfaction 
on the fulfillment, and à no leſs rational 
diſſatisfaction with ourſelves on the ne- 
glect or violation of this obligation, 
W per inferior animals have not. Fo 
D d 2 the 


———— 1 — — 
— Vs een Prone — — — Es wer ne 
* 


be reality of t 
experience bears full teſtimony. Will it 
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is perception every one's 


be neceffary to mention the torment of 
thoſe who have thrown away their e- 
ſtates at play, (a torment ſo nearly re- 
ſembling that of the damned), in proof 
of our being poſſeſſed of this perception 
of what we owe to ourſelves, and of our 
accuſing or excuſing ourſelves upon the 


fulfillment or non: fulfillment of the obli- 
gation? IT hat this perception is not 
merely animal, appears from hence, that 

in rational beings it is ſtronger or weaker 
in proportion to the 3 or weakneſs 


* their rational power s. 
Beſides the inſtinctive call to inter- 
pole for the ſafety of our offspring in com- 
with inferior animals, ev every mo- 
then of the human kind hath a clear con- 
viction and intuitive view of her duty to 
do fo, which the inferior animals have 
not. And what deſerves notice, ſhe hath 


this perception of duty not only in con- 


junction with the inſtinctive impulſe, 


but ſometimes unconnected with it, and 


independent of it. She ſometimes plain- 
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ly perceives the one when ſhe does not 
feel the other; and by the exerciſe of the 
rational perception puts Fi animal feel- 
ing into motion. - i - 
Beſides the inſtinctive ie een we 
b in common vith other animals to 
aſſociate with thoſe of our kind, and to 
lend them our friendly aſſiſtance, we 
have an intuitive view of the moral ex- 
cellence of this diſpoſition, our obligation 
to cultivate it, and to check every incli- 
nation that may obſtruct its growth and 
exerciſe, which m animals n 


| not. 1 . 


Beſides the Nene we e feel in com- 
mon with other animals of favours and 
injuries, we have a conſciouſneſs which 
they have not of this reſentment being 
ſtrictly due. And though, from a yet 
nobler principle, we may find ourſelves 
under an obligation to diſcharge the laſt; 
yet we cannot, by any poſſible means, 
cancel the firſt obligation. It is worthy 
of notice, that this conſciouſneſs of what 
is due to a benefactor is often complete, 
when the inſtinctive diſpoſition ta grati- 


tude is weak, and even extinct. It is alſo 
worthy of notice, that the frequent exer- 
ciſe of the one hath a tendency to awa- 
ken the other. Let it farther be obſer- 
ved, that the reaſoning faculty is em- 
ployed ſometimes for and ſometimes a- 
gainſt both the animal affection and ra- 
tional perception of gratitude; which 
ſhows that inſtinct, reaſoning, and ra- 
tional perception, are diſtinct powers of 
: the mind, and act ſometimes: independ 
r e EE rtr n ar: 
Beſides the inſtinctive ben you! 
which we repel an aſſault on our per- 
| ſons, or invaſion of our property, we 
know we have a right fo to do; and 
ſometimes act from the one principle 
without the aid of the other. Beſides the 
inſtinctive inclination to coneur with our 
fellows in maintaining the rights of the 
ſociety we belong to, which fills ur 
breaſts with noble and generous emo- 
tions, we have a conviction of our obli- 
gation to do ſo; a clear and indiſputable 
conviction and belief, ſimilar to the con- 
| Gow and „ we have that a whole 
3 | | Th. 18 
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is greater its part; withou! 
we could not act in many inſtances up- 
on account of the interfering of many o- 
ther inferior obligations "_— e eee 
would obſtruct the actioo. 
Beſides that inſtincti — digni- 
ty which is often merely animal, and 
therefore childiſh, weak, and ſilly, e 
have an idea of real worth, ariſing from 


rational perception, which i 
mals have not, and are often obliged to 
check and correct the one by the other. 


have wi mne to ſuperiors; and 
i eriors, we have; 
— a pada em minds, a per- 
ception and judgment of what is due of 
right to the one and to the other, which : 
inferior animals have not. 
With reſpect to the obligation 
ſhip and obey God, of which the inferior 
animals are abſolutely inſenſible; it would 
be unreaſonable to expect the ſame in- 
tncive emotions and inclinations we 
have to the other offices of life. But we 
have a clear 8 thoſe obliga - 


5 | tions, 


wr ant © 


And beſides the natural propenſity to be- 
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tions, accompanied with emotions and 
inclinations very nearly reſembling thoſe 
we call inſtinctive. Though the divine 
perfections are no objects of ſenſe, and 
do not operate upon the mind in the 
ſame manner as ſenſible objects do; yet 
it is impoſſible for a rational being to 
contemplate them as they are diſplayed 
in the ceconomy of nature and grace, 
without feeling emotions and inclina- 
tions, in ſome degree, to the worſhip and 
obedience of God. Nor is it poſſible for 
one to habituate himſelf to ſuch acts, 
without contracting a habit of devotion, 
very much reſembling our inſtinctive 
inclinations. There are pious people 

who addreſs themſelves to the duties 
of religion with the ſame alacrity, 
and, I had almoſt ſaid, inſtinctive emo- 
tion, with which they perform a kind 
office to a friend. As, on the other 
hand, there are numbers, too many, 


alas! who are capable of a clear per- 


ception, with very little or no feeling of 
thoſe obligations. With regard to this 
capital branch of duty, our perceptions 
41101 and 
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and emotions are as real, and as diſtin- 
guiſhable one from another, as on any 
other ſubject; and ſo our idea of com- 
mon ſenſe as complete with e 
as to any other du... 
So minute a detail of well⸗knawn facts 
may tire the patience of thoſe who de- 
light in refinement. But patience is due 
to important inquiries; and none more 
important than the preſent The prinee 
of philoſophers would ſay; That as he 
who does not underſtand tlie nature of 
horſes is. not fit to train a horſe; and he 
who does not underſtand the nature of 
dogs is not fit to train a dog; ſo he who 
does not underſtand the nature of man is 
not fit to train a man. In vain do we 
lay claim to philoſophy, if we are unac- 
quainted with the conſtitution of the hu- 
man mind; and our knowledge of that 
fabject muſt be defective and lame, if we 
have but imperfect, obſcure; and vague 
ideas of that power by which man is dif- 
eee . -1diots and the lower a- 


bimals. D ang dogiots 
CCC 
* e CHAP. 
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a. 


Though the primary truths of religion and 
morality are not equally attended to, they 
are equally ſelfrevident lain other prima- 
* truths. 


I. may be alledged, That if the primary 
truths of religion were as obvious as 
other primary truths, mankind would 
have the ſame belief of them which they 
have of gravitation, vegetation, and o- 
ther well-known laws of nature. And no 
doubt they would, if the belief of man- 
kind were always in exact proportion to 
the degree of evidence. But it 1s often 
otherwiſe. For on other ſubjects, as well 
as on religion, it often exceeds, and 
ſometimes falls below, the degree of evi- 
dence. $0 that the belief of the bulk of 
mankind 1s often determined by pre-con- 
ceived prejudices, by the unperceived bias 
of inchnation, and by cuſtom and habit, 
more than by evidence. 
Our firſt notices are from our ſenſes, 
| and 
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and we are long accuſtomed to the con- 
templation of realities that are objects of 
| ſenſe before we get acquainted with thoſe 
that are not: and being in the after 
courſe of our lives invited by pleaſure, 
and urged by neceſſity, to cultivate a far- 
ther acquaintance with them, they be- 
come almoſt the ſole objects of our 
thought. Other objects, though real and 
intereſting, appear foreign and unconth. 
Our ideas of them, though unavoidable, 
are faint, obſcure, imperfect. We fink 
into the animal life; and ſome are little 
diſtinguiſhed from mere animals. But 
{till there is ſomething within us that 
bears teſtimony to realities which are not 
objects of ſenſe; and in proportion to the 
original ſtrength of that power, and the 
facility of judging it acquires by exerciſe, 
is our belief of all primary truths, and 
in particular thoſe of religion. 
One cannot live any time in the world 
without obſerving the operation of gravi- 
tation, vegetation, and animal motion. 
But one may paſs a great part of his life 
without due attention, or indeed any at- 
: Ee 2 © tention 
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rention, tel chat depth of deſign apparent 
in the ſyſtem he 1nhabuts. Tbe effects 
and operation of the daws:of nature offer 
themſelves to our ſenſes, and preſs upon 
them: but the contrivance which runs 
through the whole needs to be pointed 
out, or requires ſome degree, however 
ſmall, of thought and attention. Agar 
vage will of neceſſity, and without direc- 
tion or aſſiſtance, ſoon get acquainted 
with ſome of the laws of nature: but 
there is no difficulty of conceiving a 
number of ſavages, yea, and of perſons 
civilized to a certain degree, who paſs 
their whole lives with little or nog 
quaintance with religion, becauſe they! 
are not directed to that. tudy'-by any 
preſſing neceſſity. OF 45 IM /., 50 } 
We amuſe 3 7 55 idle ſpecula- 
tions about the religion of ſavages, when 
It is well known that we have among 
ourſelves multitudes, not only of the 
vulgar, but of cultivated underſtanding 
who gaze upon the heavens and the earth 
as ſavages, or as the lower animals do, 
without beſtowing one ſerious thought 
ho” | ON 


on the author of the plan, or diſcovering 
ay tolerable ſenſe of the relation in 
which they ſtand to him, or the obliga- 
tions ariſing from that relation. If theſe 
people have any knowledge of the prima- 
rytruths of religion, it muſt be in a man- 
ner by rote, and ing e to ee 
or private teaching. 
Barbarous nations babe n and con- 
fuſed notions of religion. True. S0 
have thoughtleſs and inconſiderate people 
among ourſelves. But we are not therefore 
to conclude, that the evidence for the 
truths of religion is faint and obſcure, 
Upon inquiry you may find; in this en- 
lightened age, thoſe who have no diſ- 
tinct knowledge of the perfections of 
God, or the obligations of virtue: but 
on inquiry you may find a number e- 
qual to them, who have no diſtinct ideas 
of 'vegetation, coheſion of parts, or of 
motion. But you cannot conclude any 
thing from hence againſt the obviouſneſs 
of theſe realities, becauſe they may be 
eafily and clearly apprehended by tlioſe 
very per ſons, on turning their attention 
Ac | p to 


4 
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to the phænomena from whence they re- 
ſult. There are perſons of good under- 
ſtanding void of all ideas of electricity, 
who would perceive it at once upon ſee- 
ing the operation of the electrical ma- 
chine; and it were ſtrange if Mr Hume 
himſelf, after feeling the ſhock, could 
poſſibly doubt the reality of this law or 
power in nature. Juſt then as a'peaſant 
would come to the knowledge of electri- 
city, or any other law in nature, upon 
attending to its operation; ſo would a ſa- 
vage come to the knowledge of the wiſ- 
dom, power, and goodneſs of God, on 
having theſe perfections, as they are diſ- 


played in his works, preſented to his 


view. The evidence for the one is the 


ſame as for the other, and reſults in the 


ſame manner from the phænomena of 
nature; but with this difference, that our 
attention is more frequently and earneſtly 


_ ſolicited to the one than to the other. 


The obligations of morality are thought 
more obvious than thoſe of religion; 
and perhaps they may be ſo in ſome de- 
gree: but the difference ariſes = 
* from 
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from their being more attended to, on 
account of their immediate connection 
with a preſent intereſt ; for otherwiſe it 
may be doubted whether they would be 
more eaſily apprehended, or more quick- 
ly believed than the others. The obſer- 
vation of ſome laws of morality is as in- 
diſpenſable to ſociety, as the obſervation 
of the laws of nature is to the common 
arts of life; and therefore you cannot 
find human creatures living in ſociety, 
totally ignorant of the laws of morality. 
But you may find thoſe in ſociety, as 
well as thoſe detached from it, who have 
ſcarce any notion of many moral obliga- 
tions that are abſolutely obvious. Thieves, 
pirates, and other declared enemies of 
ſociety, have often a juſt and nice ſenſe 
of moral obligation in ſame caſes, thoſe 
I mean which concern their ſucceſs and 
ſafety, without any ſenſe at all of other 
obligations equally ſtrict and equally ob- 
vious. There are alſo in the boſom of 
ſociety combinations of a like kind, but 
of more creditable appearance, the mem- 

bers of which talk high, and with great 
8 | fincrrity, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
j 
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ſincerity, of juſtice, honour, and good 
faith, and exclaim with great bitterneſs 


againſt the violation of theſe obligations, 
where their own and their aſſociates in- 
tereſt is concerned; and ſhew at the ſame 
time an amazing inſenſibility to other ob- 
ligations the moſt obvious and ſacred. 
They who form their judgment of 
mankind by abſtract ideas of rationality, 
will hardly give credit to theſe inconſiſt- 
encies; but people who know the world, 
will not be much ſurpriſed to find great 
probity in ſome inſtances, connected with 
as great villany in others; or will atleaſt 
allow, that men may have a clear per- 
ception of ſome obligations, with a total 


blindneſs to others that are not leſs ob- 


vious. So little are mankind attentive to 
the reaſon of things, and ſo much in- 
fluenced by cuſtom, habit, and low ap- 
petites, in their ſentiments as: well as ac- 
tions, that it may be doubted whether, 
without public or private teaching, or 
both, they could attain, or if they did, 

whether they could preſerve, a tolerably 


juſt ſenſe. of religion, or of any moral ob- 
| ligation 


ligation to which they were not im- 
pelled by intereſt, reputation, preſent | 
conveniency, or by ſome of thoſe in- 
ſtinctive emotions they have in common 


with lower animals. 
Every one acknowledges the power of 


| habit in determining the motions of our 
limbs. Moſt people acknowledge alſo 
its power over our affections and inclina- 
tions. But they who have the trueſt 
knowledge of themſelves, will frankly 
own, that they believe ſome things 


merely becauſe they have been accuſto- 


med to think them true; and have dif- 
ficulty of truſting to the evidence of o- 
ther truths, which have not been much 
the object of their attention. This ac- 
knowledgment, which none but people 
of diſcernment will make, is however 
the beſt account can be given of the way 
of thinking of the bulk of mankind, not 
only on religious, but © on all other Ss 
1 
People of 1 make land outcries As; 
gainſt the vulgar, on account-of the in- 
flexibility and perverſeneſs with which a 

ä they 
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they oppoſe certain plain meaſures of 
promoting their own intereſt, as well as 
that of their country. But chere is no iny- 
ſtery in the matter. Theſe unhappy 
people are not much accuſtomed to think 
and judge. Their rational powers are o- 
riginally as good as thoſe of their ſupe- 
riors, but have not been ſo much exerei- 
ſed. Vou may make them ſee the truth, 
and acknowledge it; but they cannot all 
at once adopt it in their judgment. 
They are habituated to another way of 
judging and acting, to which they have 
contracted a ſtrong attachment; und 
which therefore they cannot give up for 
an oppoſite plan, however rational, juſt, 
or even beneficial. The ſame defect of 
underſtanding may be found in their ſu- 
periors, though not in the ſame degree. 
Errors in abundance, and ſome groſs e- 
nough, in the police of their country; in 
the ceconomy of their families, and the 
methods they take of raiſing themſelves 
and their families to opulence and digni- 
ty, may be pointed out, which they do 
not perceive, or on which they have not 

beſtowed 
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beſtowed a due attention. You may 
1ſhew them, and invincibly demonſtrate, 
how, by a change of meaſures not at all 
impracticable, perhaps no wiſe difficult, 
they might render themſelves far more 
uſeful than they are to their families, 
their friends, -and their country; but 
with little effect. They will not reject _ 
your propoſition with the rude obſtinacy 
of the vulgar, but neither will they give 
it the entertainment which might be ex- 
pected from thoſe of extenſive views and 
liberal education. Out of curioſity, per- 
haps, or civility, they will give you the 
hearing, and ſeem to aſſent; but if they 
have taken their ply, you will have great 
difficulty in putting them on a new way 
of acting, or even in giving them a dif- 
ferent way of thinking n | qi wk 
have always entertained. 14 
In xeality mankind: of all. 1 are 
much governed by habit in their ſenti- 
ments as well as actions; ſo that truths 
the plaineſt, the moſt intereſting and im- 
| dercn at Ten to. Oy * think- 
40 . 275 ing. 
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ing, make but a ſlender impreſſion; and 
the great truths of religion being unhap- 
pily foreign to the thoughts of the bulk 


of mankind, are therefore of little force 


in convincing their bene Une ab ya 
mining their conduct. r troy n 
The children of ei are wiſchs in 
their generation than the children of 
light; not becauſe the maxims on which 
they proceed are more evident or certain, 
but becauſe they are more attended to 
than thoſe of religion. Preſent intereſt, 
preſent pleaſure, and pomp, put them 
early on obſerving the maxims of the 
world: and the practice of other people, 
with their own habitual way of thinking 
and acting, give the utmoſt poſſible con- 
firmation to the regard they entertain for 
theſe maxims, and the inclination they 
have to proceed upon them. But where 
theſe cauſes do not concur, or where there 
is any conſiderable defect in any one of 
them, the children of this world are 
found as fooliſh, and ſometimes more m 
11 the children of lig. | 
Jo conclude, mankind are weak, low, 


filly 
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Glly creatures, not ſo much by their ori- 
ginal frame, as through floth and habi- 
tual indulgence. They confine their at- 
tention to a ' preſent gratification, or the 
appearance of preſent intereſt ; and chat 
they will purſue at all hazards, and'often 
under great uncertainty of ſucceſs ; whilſt 
an intereft' far more valuable; and more 
eaſily and more certainly obtained, be- 
ing removed at a ſmall' diftance, is 
quite overlooked, or regarded with indif- 
ference. Hence have ſprung all thoſe 
follies and vices of the human kind, 
which in all ages have fubjected them to 
the cenſure of Nos wile, and the FOE 
of the witty. | 


We have ide no ele? to W Kr 5 


viſed at che litde regwed pain by dhe ul 
of mankind to obligations of the reli- 
gious or moral kind, which are not re- 
commended by views of preſent conve- 
niency. We ought rather to wonder, 
that they retain ſuch belief of thoſe 
truths, with ſuch regard to theſe intereſts 
as commonly prevail. Nor will it be poſ- 
ble to reſolve this into any other cauſe 
| than 
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than the, irreſiſtible evidence with which 
theſe intereſting, and important truchs 
preſent themſelves, on the, MHighteſt, Alten- 
tion. nge 0 0 eiten 2d3:Daos 

The learned, it is true, have gong /up- 
on the ſuppoſition of a defect of evidence, 
which they have laboured to ſupply by 
much reaſoning. But from their ill ſuc- 
ceſs We may. ſee their; miſtake, zandicche 
obligation which lies on all the friends of 
religion, to give up. theſe falſe meaſares, 
and employ their Mill, and addreſs,in 
turning the attention of mankind to 
wuchs chat are ee and indubitahls;. 
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Our OT and belief of all primatty tiilih 
are derived, not from ſenſation, or ve 
tion upon Jenjation, but from that 
of perceiving and judging peculiar - to ra. 
tional N ee common ſenſe . 

i Qairs 
NO apt are people to go wrong through | 
too much or too little thinking, 

thats nawwikſtending all that is ſaid; a» 

bove, 
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bove; it will be neceſſary to prevent miſ- 
apprehenſions ef this important ſubject, 
arifing from the prejudices of the vulgar, 
and the refinements of the learned. 
Aﬀe che vulgar how they come by the 
knowledge of Hil Zenlities Wine! are the 
objects of rational perception, and they 
will be apt to aſcribe it chieffy, if not 
folely;\to - their external ſenſes: They . 
ſeem to think that they not only feel the 
quklities of matter, but matter itſelf ; and 
that not only do they get acquainted 
with the laws of nature, by means of 
their eternal organs, but that theſe laws 
are actually the objects of ſenſe. They 
imagine they ſee motion, as well as bo- 
dies that are moved; that by ſeeing the 
figure of a man, they ſee the man; and, 
finally, that they not only perceive the 
being and perfections of God by his 
works, but that the Godhead alſo may 
become the object of their ſenſes. Get- 
ting all at once the clear and certain 
knowledge of cauſes from their effects 
the vulgar conjoin and confound them 

in aan thou ght and imagination. Even 
RIOT | ancient 
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ancient philoſophers - were ſo deeply 
tainted wichathis error chat they edn- 
nected and confounded: che ſbul of the 
univerſe with the ünfverſt itſelf; and 16 
repreſented God as à Hvinig amiäl, Gr 
rather a multiplicity of æimals· fubjectei 
to the ſenſes of men; which proved no 
mall ſupport of Pagan idekitry- Büt 
little attention may ſuffice to cor fełx 
ſuch abfurdities. The percepticiis Ve 
call rational do indeed refult from O,N 
nimal perceptions, (for tlie one cu bt 
be without che other); but to imagine 
we” fee mation,” Sfatitadien, TB BY 
parts, or the prineliie dl animal" and TA 
tional life, is roo groſs at Abfurdity ts bb 
admitted by a philoſopher. Fron he“ 
effect and operation we "know with Cerl 
tainty, or, if you. will, by our interflab 
faculty, we ſee che powers of nature; bit! 
to our external ſenſes they are abſolitely- 
imperceptible. The invifible things of 
God are clearly ſeen. But how? ding 
underſtood, ſaith the ſcripture; By Wh& 
things that he hath made. The Eſſenck 

of the Deity is es the reach 6f Dr 


eee external 
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external organs, as is the eſſence of erery 
other being: but by that power where- 
by rational beings are diſtinguiſhed from 
irrational, we are fully aſſured of theſe 
and many ſuch realities, - which a not g 
the objects of ſenſe. 360 3 
As che vulgar, E the crollnels af 
their conceptions, have lame and confuſed 
ideas of primary truths, ſo the learned 
have puzzled themſelves and others a- 
bout them by | the art of reaſoning, to 
which, they, have been ſo long and ſo 
violently attached. Aſk the learned how 
we come to the knowledge. of realities 


which are, not the objects of ſenſe, and 
all with one voice declare — by reaſon. 
If by, req/on they mean that faculty in 
man whereby. he is diſtinguiſhed from a 
hrute or an idiot, they ſay well: but if 
by, reaſon they mean, as they commonly 
do, the {kill of inveſtigating unknown 
truths by truths more known, which in 
the ſchools is termed logic, and in com- 
mon converſation is called reaſoning, they 
are much miſtaken. For reaſoning can 
have no place here. There are not in 
ISH = | nature 


A. * 
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nature truths better known, or more e- 
vident, than thoſe in queſtion: nor is it 
poſſible to deduce them from other truths, 
with the ſame evidence with which we 
know, and muſt know them, if we are mot 
idiots, by a ſimple act of den and 

judgments. moldy gi orct 6 had. 
Reaſoning 1s proper, of nas uſe. as 
well as of indiſpenſable neceſſity. when 
kept within its own province; but be- 
yond that, becomes frivolous, imperti- 
nent, and fitter to perplex and abuſe the 
underſtanding, than to aſſiſt it in the 
diſcovery of truth. To. what purpoſe | 
ſhould we ſet about the proof of the being 
of matter and motion, of gravitation, or 
any other primary truth? Can we by 
the rules of reaſoning add any thing to 
the conviction we have of theſe realities? 
or can we at all reaſon. on the ſubject? 
Where {ball we ſind a medium, or how 
form the ſyllogiſm? We may aſſume 
the truth in queſtion, as is often done, 
for a principle of reaſoning, and ſo form 
a ſophiſm; or we may have recourſe by 
analogy to other truths not more evident, 
and 
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and ſo produce a trifling demonſtration, 
But we ſhall'never offer any thing that 
deſerves che name of argument in proof 
of primary truths; ; for as they do not re- 
quire,” ſo they cannot admit of any proof. 
It is common to ſay, that we infer the 
laws of nature from the phænomena. But 
that way of ſpeaking is not philoſophical, 
nor ſtrictly true. In every juſt inference, 
chere is a reference to ſome welbknown 
truth; by the help of which the infer- 
etice is made, and on the truth of which 
its juſtneſs depends. But there is no 
trütch ein nature by which we can infer 
choſe realities which are not the objects 
of ſenſe, from thoſe that are. From the 
en of ſmoke we irrfer fire, Why? 
auſe we know the commection be- 
tween the one and the other, and are po- 
fitive that the one does not exiſt without 
the other. From certain qualities appear- 
ing in ore we infer ſilver, gold, or other 
metals; becauſe we are previouſly ac- 
quainted with thoſe metals. From cer- 

tain words, looks, geſtures, we infer joy, 
Brief, anger; becauſe we know theſe 
. . paſſions, 


: 
| 
| 
| 
. 
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paſſions, ang, chen ſymptoms Shy whach 
they, express, thęmſelxes. Erom ans uni 
form courſę of good. bad, ri viſe; or fool - 
iſh actions, ve always infer a fixe diſpo- 
fition in the agent; becauſe, of tho con- 
nection we, believe to ſubſiſt bet een dif; 
poſition and action. Thus ſoma general 


truth is alyays underſtood, n theiknowr: 


ledge of which; the, inference; depends, 
and without which it could not regularly 
proceed. If that general truth is donbt- 
ful, the inference becomes ſorof equrſet 
and if it is denied, there can be no inferr 
ence. till its truth is eſtabliſhed. Ifo 
inſtance, the qualities aſeribed v re do 
not belong to ſilver, you cannot infer fb 
ver; or if the looks and igeſtures ſpecified 
are not certain indications of anger ar? 
fear, vou cannot inter theſe paſſions 


and io of all, the reſt... By ſupplying che 


PT opofition underſtood, every juſt infer⸗ 


ence can be turned into an enthymeme, 


r, by adding a third propoſition, may 
—_— a formal ſyllogiſm. But it is im- 
poſſible to give the form of ſyllogiſm, en- 
5 een inference, or any other ſpecies! 

of 


- 
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of reaſoniugf to Sf mannef . 
primary truths, becauſe W (ð ted 
withbur the iel poof a middle term. 
One diſcovers in all Boclies a tender 10 
towards the centre; and chende comes 
to che knowledge of a la in nathre call 
ed prawitation.” By repeated trials one 
finds: that fire conſumes comibuſtibles; 3 
and from thence concludes that it actual · 
ly hath a power to do 16.” Shall this be 
called lan inference in the proper ſenſe of 
the word], or is it reducible” to any fort 
of reaſoning ?'/ By what truth in natüfe 
iscche juſtneſs of the inference ſupported?” 
By enperience, you will ſay. Experience, 
of what? of che thing: itſelf?” You find 
that i bodies incline” to the centre, and 
therefore conclude that oy have an ifcli-” 
nation to! do ſoʒ that corn, graſs, and 6 
tables, do actually vegerate, and 
from thence conclude a principle of ves | 
getation. Is not ſuch reaſoning childiſh 
inthe loweſt degree; and does it not ap- | 
proach very nearly to ſaying, chat yo o | 
have diſcovered a thing becauſe you have 
diſcovered. it? And would it not do Juſt 


10 | | | as 
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as well to ſay, that on due attention to 
the phænomena, you get acquainted with 
the laws of nature by a 4 ack of Per- 
ception and judgment: 

If it is aſked, whether 7 rimary t truths 
are diſcovered by intuition ? the anfwer 
will be in the negative; becauſe intuition 
hath, with propriety enough, been confi- 
ned to our perception of obvious rela- 
tions and qualities of being. But we af- 
firm at the ſame time, that our know- 
ledge of primary truths is equally certain 
and indubitable as that by intuition: 
The man who from the looks, the ge- 
ſture, and ſpeech of his adverfſry, ſees 
rage and reſentment,” which are not; 
ſtrictly ſpeaking, objects of intuition, 
hath the ſame certain information of theſe 
paſſions as he hath of any other reality, 
which he perceives — by his in- 
re or external ſenſe, 9 HY 

On giving up reaſoning, conſoiouliie 
__ intuition, che only ſources" of iw. 
ledge beſides ſenſation, authoriſed by 
philoſophy, we ſhall no doubt be afked; 


8 we come * this certain knowledge 
"FOE 
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of primary, truths? To, which vpe an- 
1 er, as we have in el ffect done already, 
= chat perception and 1 of ob- 
vious truth peculiar t to the n mind, 
called, common  ſenſe.,__ 2 e 


We. o not expett that 5 one will 
have the poldnefs to call i in queſtion our 


having ideas of gravitation, ſelf· determi- 
tiene and other ſuch primary truths; 
and we do not think it neceſſary to ac- 
count for che origin of theſe ideas other- 
wiſe, than by a bimple appeal to common 
ſenſe. If a man is aſked, why. he pro- 
nounces dogmatically that ink is black, 
and milk is white? he will tell you, that 
he does ſo, becauſe, he bath eyes. in his 
head, or. is poſſeſſed of that organ by 
which, all animals perceive ſuch objects. 
If a; man is aſked, how, upon attending 
to certain phænomena, he comes to be ſo 
poſitive about certain laws of nature 
which are not objects of ſenſe? he will 
in like manner tell you, that he is a ra- 
tional being, and poſſeſſed of that power 
of perception and judgment called common 
Joſe, Nun which beings of that rank are 
diſtinguiſhed 
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takes from their natixe.. evigagcg =— 
weakens the aſſent they would obtain on 
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nimalsh [8191sq 10 [8301 5 bau od 


(Many, truths in, natgrg, and Mang 
theſe. che, great: truths, of, religions. haxn 
too much gyidence; in chem ſelvesfHHi t 
mit of any foreign progf. e ee 
dence is at, Jeaſt equal; #p,, if not 


than what; can be found..in.. apy; 


truths. with, which they. are competed. os 
can be compared. Every attempt there 
fore ro, eſtabliſh cheir belief by arg wagen: 


being fairly preſented to the mind. With 
regard to truths of this order, the buſi- 


neſs is not to reaſon, but to judge. If 


one is endued with the faculty of judging 
common to the rational kind, he will 
pronounce truly on a fair renevfimention | 


of the object; and if he is not, there is no 


remedy. The rational mind hath a 
ſtandard. within itſelf, to which it recurs, 
and by which it pronounces without he- 
ſitation on truths that are obvious. If 


that ſtandard is wanting, as in the caſe 


of idiots, there 1s no Judging. n - 
2 a 


G CS. ahi 


perverted, as if the cafe of thoſe ho la- 
bour under a total or partial diſorder, 

ce judgment will be falſe. But if the 
ſtardard exiſts in any tolerable degree of 
röctitüde, no" möre is needful chan to 
prelent the objects Relations the moſt 
4 pParent to the internal or external fight, 
c#tttidr be perceived more eaſily, ör with 
more derrainty, than a ſound underſtand- 

ing perceives the primary truths, thoſe of 
reg in particular, on due attention 
to che Phethiomena;” ac mprt. ex. 
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= will be deciſive with men f. 
er underſanding. vail bis yy 
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iri is Pn to Aifinguiſh _ which have, 
From thoſe whi ch have in 'the anthofity- 


wk PACs cr logs 07 gHignol 
2391199 Nac gm 
NO little care hack been taken to point 


dout the diſtinction berwee Primary 
and ſecondary trutlis, with the dif ad 


ferent d le 85 ees of evidence belonging c 
each , to ſpeak plainly, the learned; 


by al Jecting all truths indiſeriminately 
to onen have done fo much to de 

5 al Mon, that we ae for #F 
er if ſome of their diſciples ſhould' 
want to be informed when we liste, and 
when we have not, tlie authority bf Com- 


mon 
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mon ſenſe; in which; we hope to give 
them ſatisfaction, if they will with due 
attention look into the various operations 
of the human mind in its inquiries after 
ard its s various modes 91 of belief. 
ere are two great evils in life which 
5 Hy diſgrace the human underſtahd- 
oh and have reated much diſturbanfe 
to the learned; bigotry, and ſcepticiſm ; 
owing both to the ſa ne cauſe, ignorance 
| of, or inattention to, the diſtinction be- 
tween, primary and ſecondary truths,. 
and che different degrees of evidence be- 
longing to each. The bigot erabraces che 
diſtinguiſhing tenets of his ſect with a 


faith as fixm, and. maintains them with a 
268 as Rxdenk if not more ſo, than e 
hath for che fundamental doctrines of re⸗ 
ligion. . The ſceptic, on the other 
is AS. ſby of; primary truths, and, a Fra. | 
pulous in admitting them, as he "ought: 

to be; in admitting thoſe opinions that 
are founded upon trains of logical deduce, 
tion or critical {kall,.. The ſceptic pities, 
56 Creduliey/ of 596 bigot, and the bigot 

at che impudence of the ſcep> | 


. 
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tie: Bürk ade well fklsfledo grit chem 
ſelves ind ehem enduel with popular 
talents;0wredn High ęſtimation wich the 
il-judging; multicede7i:bur-torumen; df 
good fenſe appear equally oh hong 
in -oppofite extremes. ,vv Butoredfomng, 
alas! the remedy: [hithertor:employbdb ons 
the vrorſt that could beithdught7 of; jamdl 
fitter to inflame thaw correct therdiorddy. 
The biget;-through: the force ef thai pris 
ternatural . in which he ogloties, 
makes no n account f the ↄſtronguſt 
arguments, Sik Samfory did of this ſdaftls 
with which the Philiſtines boundahiml. 
The ſceptic, whether he 8 foiledorojo- 
torious, finds his accounts in reafbning); 
becauſe he is thereby confirmed in his a- 
pinion, that the truth n ere 
9 W n e eee A”; 
In aller to a” bete nies this il, 
16 1s neceſſary to go to its fburce The 
bügot ought to be told, that his op, 
may be true, but is not a truth of the 
irſt order; that it derives Its evridener 
from other truths to which it“ üs related, 


and on which it depends; and is ſuſt ad 
* e „ 


S 


flllſegcuntil he is compelled by 


truths; which the moſt de 
| e 1 liable tor W 
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farz f and O Ather te be aeligd on; 


than e tau relympen the fidelity and 


exactneſs of irracitig theſt relations: and 


_ Hepemdencies;;cando makingi praper an 
vt odeductions from= themes The ſeepr 


do nughrto kw, chat his en objections, 
andi che arguments of his advrrfary, may 
begufb wHat ha believes them to be: bur 
chars nothingito the purpoſe; becauſe 
hg prupofition im queſtion derives no e- 
viderge from its oonnection with or de. 
ſpendentcec on other truths, and cannot be 


hutintuſt either be admitted or rejected 


—— evidence; and that it con- 
cινschim, as a mam of ſenſe iaud Ami 
10 Ad the one or the other,” WW ter 
Siverfarion or ſhuffling. S&T FOE 1 105 goloiq 
A ſceptic will, no Abet inſiſt upon 
his right of holding his mind in ſuſpenſe, 
Mixhout admitting any propaſition as ob- 
moutly true, or rejecting it as palpably 
arguments 

rdf ſo. But as there are innumerabſe 
2 mined dog | 


ASE 


k 8 


2 * 


truth, obvious to: :eve! 
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ſo there are a great many, Mr wal 9 
0 . —— prop. 


terms. 95 In, ſhort, it Ww all, be no difficiln 
taſk. 10 point out thoſe; truths, that aro! 
the objects: of common ſenſe, r ae dd 
tingniſh them from others th at are Not. 

- That-the three angles of a:triangle are. 
equal to two right angles, is a8 true 45 


chat all che parts are equaltto the yhale; 


but yet they are not truths. of; the, lame, 
rank. The laſt mentioned is a primary 
Vuhnderſtanginga 
and therefore an ohject of common 
ſenſe. The other truth is ſecondarꝝ. 
known only to the learned; and; thengo 
fore a proper ſubject of inquiry vs Tha 
2 certain parcel of lands belong of right 
to the gentleman who poſſeſſes them, ang, 
not to the other ho claims them, May 
be as truę as this propoſition, Every man 
ought to have his on: But howeygr. 
confidently men may; ralk; or! think, of; 
ir rights, there is a mighty. difference; 


1 : between 
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bötween the one zd ene offer propolis 
tion. Thie evidenee ef che Une depends 
upon the knowledge” of ſecerat trähfat- 
tion, a right ihderftancing of the mean 
ng er Word, u krus judgttient er die 
Ichs tlie rd im which thire is at 
Leaft⸗the ar ua, of miſtake: Thie FOY 
dinite"of che other ariſes from à few 
ſiniple eds,” abotit which one Cannot be 
miltabetl That Gbd is to be Worſtüp⸗ 
ped, uſt be aſſented to by every one pot 
ſeffed 6f the ideas conveyed by the words 
Gb ard eri 3- But how Fork he 18 
tõ be worthipped" ànd in what manner! 
whether Accbrding to the preſcription of 
ckig dr the other body of learned divines 
ank ferien Chriſtians, is a queſtion of an- 
other” kind. That magiſtrates ougkt to 
Beiobeyed; That the 'workmiant is worthy 
of his wages, That every one ought to 
take care of his own and his Family's in- 
refeſt, and, That men ouglit to 46 kind 
and friendly offices each to other, theſe} 
and the like propofitions, appear obvious 


by whe: Ore propo thor th anger ind 


—ñ é— . a a ener en ne nn CO CCCCCCCOICIOCS 
v * . . 


ſupported, by evidence extremely 


Where he hath and hath not right to 
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of common ſeiiſe: But How far in cet 
tain caſes a Gpiftttite Ou ght to be obey⸗ 
ed, whether a certain wörkman is intitied 
0 the wages he claims, Whether à that 
is bound to take this or — other led“ 
ſure for bis "own. or his family": 8 iuteteg, 
or do this or the other ai ce to "Kg 
neighbour, may be que ons of delicate | 
deciſion, that require nice diſcuſſion,” | 
may bear much reaſoning on both Bae?! 

Here then are truths of different rita 


ent, and diſtinguiſhable each from orRez? 
without any uncommon dg ret of 

cernment. | 80 that no tian” A Se bl 
loſs to know propoſitions t that are the - 
jects of / common ſenſe fror tbole tht 
are not, and to determine w imfelf 


end his judgment: If the ge 
che propoſition under confideratlon e 
from i its relation to or connection : 


ſome other truth, he has no dot 1 
right to ſoſpend his judgment till he Hf 


ine red i into that connection ald feld 
tion: and if on doing 1 he finds, dba 
| FR, the 


itz rg 
 ahid;worh, 
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primary Hor ſecondary; and i eicher 
objects of common ſenſe,” nor ts of 
rational inguiry. 55 le on en Pp 
Sceptich are known to de as little proof 
againſt” a panic as” other people; and 
therefore may be thy of proviounting' dn 
primary truths, len they ſhould” upper 
to be viſionary : but there is a mig 
difference ere the belief of à viſiows- 
ry, and that we Have öf primary truths. 
The one may be {aid to be diamerricatty 
opp polite tö the other; för to appeal to 
common ſenſe is the falt thing a viſlonaty 
will think of in ſupport of Nis pinion. 
The facts they alli or che events they 
foretell, are believed by thiem as my As 
we believe the primary truths; but with 
"this difference, chat if they do not Pre- 
dend to Tome dream, or öther metliod of 
preternatut ral infor matior 5 chey frankly 
"own, that they cannot vccvane for their 
belief. They ſay they have a clear and 
intuitive view of the truth; that it 18 
| borne m upon their minds; and they 
have an irreſiſtible convictibn of it: But 
[they au are far from 2 that conviction 


rational, 
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rational, or aſgrihing it q common ſenſe. 
A Enn, — on then ober hand, 
pretends ta no inſpiration hut what i 
cammon to tha ratignal king, nor to. a- 5 
ny.commuynicatian, af truth that, i is not 
Free, and open, $6.21] men; bur accounts 
wohimſelf, and athens for What he be- 
liares , by appealing, to that. perception 
A hy 1 Vil are 
animals, wil 2d 0% bt: 4 wire 24 

„ Admall. degree of attention 0 0 ale 
nent. will enable any one to diſtin- 
guith che four above. mentioned charac- 
ters = their following characteriſtics. 
The, Bigot, in Contempt. of reaſoning, 
; claims the Whole authority of reaſon it- 
ſelf o poſitions that are often falſe, and 
always doubtful., The Sceptic, dittruſt 
| ing the authority of reaſon, places all his 
confidence in che art of reaſoning, in pall- 
ing judgment even on primary truths, 
The Viſionary, putting no confidence 1 in 
- peaſan, or reaſoning, pronounces dogma- 
tically: on grounds inconceixable to o- 


-thers, and. myſterious; 10 himſelf. Ako - 
4 3s +  Judicious 


: ' $1014" 
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judicious : Reliever proportions his fairh 
to the evidence of truth ; in dee 
that are ſecohdary, to the nearneſs u 
clearneſs of the relation they — ; 
mary truths; and in the primary; to che 
degree of evidence in themſelves, diſto- 
verable by intuition, or immediate und 
direct pereeptio . 90 
Should one, after all; complain, that, 
in the above. mentioned truths and otkers 
allowed to he primary, he cannot per- 
ceive any | criterion by which to deter- 
mine his judgment; we might admit tfie 
fact; but would take notice at the fame 
time, that its ſingularity was ſuchi as nut 
to invalidate our doctrine: nor ould we 
preſcribe any other remedy beſides his 
giving due exerciſe to that power of che 
human mind which we have ſhown to 
be the characteriſtic of rationality. The 
powers of the body, we Kno, art löſt 
through diſuſe, or want of due exerciſe; 
and even in healthful and vigorous cbn- 
ſtitutions, one particular faculty, through 
long nepledt, may not be felt at all, and 
yet i often capable of. being Tevived and 
0” recovered, 
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recovered, in ſome degree, 1 
nagement q and why: may fitbnot be; fo 
with therpowersdof che minds + +4 ty. 
MWauld a ſenſible, well- meaning ſoeptic, 
give up: reaſoning altogether, and accur 
font himſelf te compare che primar 
truths with: cheir oppoſite. falſities; the - 
being and providence of God, 2¹ for in- 
ſtance, with the ſuppoſed government of 
chance or blind neceſſity; the obligation 
to xvorſhip Ged, with a ſuppoſed licence 
aß treating with neglect the higheſt, poſ- 
ſible perfection; the obligation of doing 
juſtice to men, with the ſuppoſed licence 
of: theft, robbery, murder, fraud. and 
oppreſhon 3: the- obligation to do acts of 
triendſhip and charity, with a deliberate 
and determined ſelfiſhneſs; — if a ſceptic 
of common ſenſe, and common honeſty, 
wiguld turn bis attention to the creed of 
Theiſts, (and he may, if he will, take the 
genuine plan of Chriſtianity along with 
it ies hier Se with 10 ſyſtem of 
g 17 5 nn tf) re 40 (pcs {cepticy 
Hrs. Hs 3 yi- 3 whe TO i . i txt of 


Chriſtian Tavalation revives our natural no- 


u of n aue Ida the ee of twà im⸗ 
N 7 „„ 
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ſcepties and infidels, and view and review 
wem, not with all the gaighy recπ⁹ẽ n 
ed by. Lord Shafteſpury, nos. the, difteal 
gloom preſcribed by Jaan Bunyan, but 
vith- the care and candor besaming a 
man of ſenſe and; Prebity, we will pros 
raiſe that his judgment {hall t be long 
in an equal poile about. primary truths. 
gree of certainty at Which h will arrive, 
for chat will be proportioned to the der 
grees f rationality of whieh he 5 pallet 
ed; but he may promiſe himſelf usfags 
tion ſuired zo the exerciſe he gives his 
good ſenſe and probity on this. important 
ſubject. This preſeription is 09, leſs pro- 
per for the unthinking part of mankind 
chan far Ei ſeeptäce. Manz taks 


nr 9 1 AE —— | 
3 vhich ee Were anxigus to kn 
and could not otherwiſe be aſcertained of; an e 
of + grace, to wit, in this life, \and 
the next ; one cannot; eomogiyeg What. prejudice A man 


of ſenſe can, have ta this. plan of e doctrine. e 
was at firſt received by perſons no wiſe prejudit 


Favour, upon an atteſtation in which they could not — 
Waffen one muſt reckon 0 e eee. 
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the primary truths for grafſted, withour 
atrenching to their evidefice;/wike; f they 
tod the trouble of comparing them with 
the oppoſire abfardities, would believe 
chem Frere: cordially, and feel their in- 
flizence u Pon their temper _ 1” manners 
more ſenſibly, than r 
It may he fit to take notice, that a ra- 
tiònal believer may, through the preju- 
dies of edwestion Nan u lirrte w much 
de tho props” wherewith the earned 
kivelaboured d fre up bis faith, But 
if Re odks within himſelf, he will find 
tut Ris | faith reſts upon a foundation 
dre fim and immoveable than any 
wat eun be raiſed by argument. He 
mag pay all the regard that is Ane ua col- 
lateral proof from analogy, from proba- 
ö WR and even from probable conjec- 
ure: but a little reflection will ſhow 
„ Bn he. aught, and that he really 
155 lay the ſtreſs of his faith, upon an 
thority that cannot be deſtroyed. but 
3 che extinction of rationality. He 
will not deſpiſe the well-meant-labours of 
| thoſe whit have endeavoured to demon- 


il ſtrate _ 


ſtratee * primary . e ad 
ocheir Sppaſites c ahſusditym but NH, 
thats wWirhant their help, be Sh 
Iſingle — redyee-theſ chimgrag;h0 
the groſſeſt of all aviurdwuss,,apmelys iP 
nonſenſe.. over ved: cowog 
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dong ſince confined to a fem axioms, 
Which, as Mr Locke ſays, are not the 
principles of ſcience, or of any great ſer⸗ 
viee in the diſcovery of truth. Beyond 
That, if you extend the exerciſe of this 
power, they revolt. If, as we have 
done, you aſcribe to it our knowledge 
of all primary truths, and make it our 
ſureſt guide in the moſt momentous con- 
cerns of life, they are full of doubts. and 
conſidering, that this direct perception, or 
intuitive view of truth, is no other than 
Nhat, very Juſt, reaſoner hath, | and 1 
aer, in every ſtep ol that proof or , 
Weener they lo much affect. 
cannot proceed in a proof c or pro- 
Se 0 
£els of reaſoning, without having at eve- 
Ty, ſtep . A direct perception or intuitive 
view of truth. The juſtneſs of our rea- 


Jonun depends wholly upon. the accura- | 
95 theſe perceptions; and the certainty 


1 FY ** > 
our concluſion flows from the exactneſs 


with Which we have pronounced upon 


r 


the premiſes. And if the mind is capable 


3 7 truth in this manner upon 
L K K ttheſe 
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theſe occaſions, why may it not pro- 
nounce with equal, and with much great- 
er certainty. upon obvious truths, by a 
ſimple act of perception and judgment? 
We do not judge of primary truths by 
any other faculty than what you ſee we 
muſt employ in ſolving problems, and in 
the demonſtration of theorems. We diſ- 
cover three angles of a triangle to be e- 
qual to two right ones, by the ſame 
power of reaſon which diſcovers. the whole 
to be greater than a part: And by the 
ſelf· ſame power does an accomptant 
reach the truth in calculations, the moſt 
tedious and complex, by which he judges 
that two and three make five. The 
power is the ſame; but the manner of 
exerciſing ir is very different. [FF 
In the exerciſe of the diſcurſive faculty; 
we muſt attend to the connection and 
combination of a multitude of truths, on 
which we found our Judgment: In a 
ſimple act of perception and judgment, 
we have that object only to attend to 
which. preſents the truth to obvious ob- 
ſervation. In * by the one, we 


have 
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have great dependence on our care and 
ſkill in applying the rules of reaſoning: 
In pronouncing by the other, (provided 
the object be fairly preſented), our ſole 
dependence is on the ſoundneſs of our 
underſtanding. There muſt, therefore, 
be great danger of miſtake in the one, 
and ſcarce any danger at all in the other. 

In both judgments we are indeed ſup- 
ported by the authority of reaſon: but 
that authority is much fuller in favour 
of the one than of the other. In thoſe 
judgments we arrive at by the help of rea- 
ſoning, we have the authority of reaſon, 
with reſerves and limitations ariſing from 
the danger of miſtakes in reaſoning: but 
in the other we have the authority of 
reaſon without feſerve or limitation. If, 
therefore, we arrive at any certainty by | 
the exerciſe of our difcurſive faculty, we 
niay have ſtill greater certainty by the 
due exerciſe of perception and judgment 
on their proper objects: and if, as ra- 
tional beings, we find ourſelves obliged 
to aſſent to truths that are diſcovered by 
reaſoning, we muſt find the obligation 

K k 2 all 
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ſtill ſtrongemto Ment to ſtrutlis that have 
the full authòbnity of ſreaſan. And ißt is 
a reproach uon dur underſtandiug not 
td perceive ſeeondary truths, vrhich are 
inveſtigated: hy the onegrit - muſt hbe yet 
more reproachful nos ti ber ſenfible of the 
authority that is ſtamped on the other. 
He who doubts, or does not fully ac- 
quieſce in truths made out hy reaſon- 
ing, may be ignorant, unlearned, or un- 
ſkilful, in the art of a -e he 
who heſitates about 

full authority and atteſtation. — 
is a fool. ; | 1699 

Whether the evidence which attends 

he primary truths of phyſics» theology, 
and ethios, is the ſame with the evidence 
which belongs tö mathematical axiomm, 
is a queſtion of curioſity rather than df 
uſe. For if che evidence of any primary 


truth is ſuch as cannot be reſiſted, without 
contra vening, not the rules of reaſbring, 
but the authority of reaſon itſelf, on com- 
mon ſenſe, theſe truths have all the exi- 
dence that is to * r e can well 
be conceived·-· 110 ide J 621 9918 

ROI f t 
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It is true, i that ine cannot; co if he? 
would; form a conception iofclany thing 
in contradiction to mathematical axioms: 
hes cannot, for :m{tance; © CANCELTQ) that 
two add three make four rich nat five: 
but i is very poſſible co forno conceptions 
i dontradlictionto the primary truths of 
plyyſics q the non: exiſtenceg fob. inftance; 
ofabme one oroother of the laws of na⸗ 
turen cantbeven of all the lavs, vand alſo 
of Cn theſe laws. But, 'mads 
neſs rt; Row far it is poſſihle to con- 
deid eh en enn ſtill the que- 
ſtion.] 55 „ legt Fei 
:b/Fhe ſeripture : pronounces wo on tlioſe 
ho qm darknets for light, and light 
fon darkneſs, bitter for ſweet, and ſwert 
fono bitter. Our Saviour declared the 
Jevrs incapable of pereeiving the ſtrong- 
and ſaw not, ears and heard not, hearts 
F and:did- not underſtand. There are in 
common life, as well as in religion, tod 
inary inſtances of a ſtrange blindneſs to 

(obvious truths, | and a ſeeming acquieſ- 
conce in palpable abſurdity,» Fram - che 
ſteady 


F 
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ſteady compoſure with which ſome aban- 
doned men withſtand the cleareſt convic- 
tion, and acquieſce, to appearance at 
leaſt, in groſs falſehood, there is room to 
ſuſpect, that, from a particular ſtructure 
of head or heart, or both, ſome rational 
beings may not only conceive, but enter- 
tain themſelves with the conception of 
falſities, in contradiction to all the prima- 
ry truths of phyſics, theology, and e- 
thics: and yet one would think they 
muſt have at the bottom of their minds 
a witneſs for the truth; and that, the caſe 
of madneſs excepted, their belief cannot 
be thorough and fc: 
It ſeems im poſſible, as hath bud often 
obſerved, that a man in his ſenſes ſhould 
attend to the uniform operation of elaſtic 
bodies, and doubt of a fixed law or 
power in nature called elgſticity; or to the 
uniform behaviour of vicious or virtuous 
men, and doubt of a fixed diſpoſition to 
vice or virtue; or to the uniform courſe of 
nature, and doubt the being and perfec- 
tions of its author. And if any ſuch 
ways of thinking do take place, and are 
N il | real, 
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real, we muſt conclude the perſons who 
think ſo to be fools and madmen; — mad, 
as Lord Bolingbroke 1} peaks, quoad hoc. 
for an incapacity to admit primary truths, 
or a capacity of believing the oppoſite 
falſity, will be found the moſt preciſe 
characteriſtical diſtinction that can be 
fixed between a wiſe man and a fool. 
Fools and madmen are a ſpecies of ire 
rationals different from brutes and idiots. 
A fool has ideas and affections of which 
a brute or an idiot is incapable. Mad- 
men alſo, through the fury of their paſ- 
ſions, and violence of an inflamed ima- 
gination, have many 3 which n 
fools have not. But fools, m 
and idiots, agree in a certain ene 
of acquieſcing in thoſe truths which are 
the objects of rational perception. 
Madmen and fools have ee ay 
free exerciſe of their external organs; and 
therefore have the ſame perceptions wits 
wiſe men of thoſe realities which are the 
immediate objects of ſenſe: but with re- 


gard to thoſe that are not, they not only | 


act, but think and judge, abſurdly; are 
| capable 
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\FapaÞle;pf; believing the moft arrant an- 


ſep-and, ot Hidbeliewing 2nd: daubing 
al cher most ghxigus and mapifcſturoths. 
They ſeem ſometimes to overlook, ox ;fer- 
get, 2nd, ptterly, loſe, light; of; the wpell- 
Known :lawy,,of natures, andi Baw sl 
times a confuſed, imperfpct, aint 
idea of the laws of religious, morahs and 
civil; life They wall plant and bnd, 
and form. plans of action. with ſeeming 

ſagacity,ang, fill; bus wnconwmadutiah 
to the fandamental;laws-of ply ſicgthe 
fundamental laws of pdligpj} andabefob- 
{vious obligations of i religion andi ixtur. 
They often diſcloſe the prettieſt.i chan 
tieſt, and ſometimes he .moit :Jublarhe 
:ſentiments;; but with i negarqhutdi the 
maxims of wiſe conduct, reſpesting Nod, 
their neighbour; or chamſal des aH 
cover a ſtrange incapacity. 13 15ilod od3 
lr is nemarked af medmen,hararslty 


cnc, comandly, -tevengaful,.and.ampt 

e:-higheſt. degree, and deiti tui 
to appearance, -of all ſentiments: ian 
gion and virtue. W 
485 1 | non, 


tht Cowndt N fr bg 


non cal flüchtig 68h! nd <bar 
cette pb 8 b leaned abate 
Wein rolity IE is 6tttgo dh g ratio 
__-Stjaagloninvo. of. S ινον˖ moot yall: 
llogt 26 fürtxag f Hthy GF Hk, tt 
cheh Who Hole the ff mt ch 
evading, abdi are allowed" by All t6"Be 
treat men, are firm belle vers wheres 
Aan geniustslaf inferior rank, and al- 
gavfall the half. witty ank Ralf geurnell, 
abt astendeney to infillelity and ſcepti - 
fri inderdt alledgsd; that the at- 
ſbetatidwof ſingulurity, and la certaim vã- 
mr oftuppeaving>above the vulgar, and 
omking men qſtare at tlie beldneſs af 
xheidopinions, puts æhem om ſaying ma- 
wy things:vghich they do not believe: bur 
Addiſceriimng eye will ſee 2 weakneſs of 
judgment which makes them fluctuate in 
the belief of primary truths. Many of 
membhave co much acuteneſs of under- 
ſtandliiig .and fenſibility of heart, not to 
IS Mund: even feel, the truth at times. 
Zur cken they are ſubject to ſtarts of 
dough; and ſallies of imaginatien, 
Wiel hurry them away: and * i- 
04 . ſo 
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ſo endued, as they ſometimes are, with 
ſingular quickneſs. of thought, and fluen- 
cy of expreſſion, they take a ſtrange de- 
light in maintaining opinions in direct. 
contradiction to common ſenſe. _ 
Folly and madneſs admit of various 
degrees, and put on a great variety of 
forms, which puzzle and impoſe on ſu- 
perficial thinkers. But a true judge will 
perceive, in all thoſe degrees, and under 
all that, variety of forms, a want of com- 
mon ſenſe, or a certain incapacity of ad- 
mitting and adhering ſteadily to thoſe 
truths that are _ eee a reer 
perception. e 
Fools and tes babe in dane no 
ſteady principles of conduct, befides thoſe 
they derive from their ſenſes, their ima- 
gination, or animal affections. Folly 


and madneſs, therefore, conſiſts, not in 


any defect or diſorder of the external or- 
gans, nor in any defect in the reaſoning 
powers, but in an incapacity, to a certain 
degree, of admitting and reſting in truths 
which, being no objects of ſenſe, are not 
perceived by mere animals, but are eaſi- 
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ly admitted and acquieſced in by rational 
beings. Every one; therefore, is charge- 
able with folly or madneſs to the degree 
in which this incapacity appears, and e- 
very one's folly or madneſs may be cured 
or corrected in proportion as he can be 
reſtored to a I a TRE Pe 
tiono dit 131 

To put this matter, if pollibie, in a 1 
more deciſive point of view, let us ſup- 
poſe, that by a ſudden diſorder or diſeaſe 
a man of underſtanding is reduced to the 
ſtate of an idiot, without having his ani- 
mal perceptions in the leaſt impaired; will 
he not from that moment be incapable of 
all religious or moral ſentiments? Let us 
again ſuppoſe the ſame man reſtored to 
the exerciſe of his reaſon, and he becomes 
immediately ſuſceptible of all the obvious 
obligations of religion and morality. If 
his recovery is gradual and ſlow, his con- 
ception of the primary truths: will be ſo 
in proportion: but if his recovery $13 
quick, he will as quickly dp yon: or be 
ceapable of perceiving them. not e- 


"ay one ſee from hence, ads our know- 
L 12 e ods 


but the former enjoys a ſuperiority in 


that has been too long eaverlooked;(atidtim.. 
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ledge and belief of the primary truths are 
derived from that power of the human 


mind by wht we Are küclmnguiſhed ers 
idiots and the lower animals; ; ang t 


++? 


n to the vigor” and extent 
this power weill be 1 ELKE Leſs | 
truths? If one man perceives them more 
clearly, or adheres, to them moe ſteadily 
than another, it is becauſe he is bleſſed 
with a larger portion of theſe powers ονπτ 


hath given them greater extent and vigor 


by proper exerciſe. The latter may be 


more knowing in other veſpects, ol 
learned, more eloquent, more everychi 


common ſenſe. baynivnon d Os 20 
We have found, then, a ſource of idaas 


it have found the much conteſted ſeuce 


of moral obligation. Theology anda en 


thics may now be conſidered as Ha areth; 
ſcience, founded on principles of andur 
bitable certainty; principles which, af) 


they are not as much regarded, are howr- 


ever intitled to an equal regard with. cher 


axioms; of the ſchools, — the, principles Of. 


common ſenſe. 
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9d III 13316] 541 . * 441. 1 64 1999 - 
oVuLÞ'the reader be fully fatisfi 
ebneerning the difference 7 
Ir (Giſt and ſecondary truths; ſhould” 
he alſo be convinced of the abſurdity uf 
ſubjecting primary truths to diſputation; 
andi ſhould he be willing to bring them 
to. che teſt of common ſenſe: yet perhaps 
he muy ſtill demur, and aſk; where that 
tat) is co de e how jit may be 
known ? A very ſtrange queſtion to 
cdme:from the mouth of a man of ſenſe 
andoyet from ſuch it often comes: We? 
might anſwer this: queſtion in the lan 
een to che People of Iſrael? 
l De- 
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* It is not hidden from thee, neither is it 
* far off. It is not in heaven, that thou 
* ſhouldſt ſay, Who ſhall go up for us to 
“ heaven, and bring it unto us, that we 
“ may hear it and do it? Neither is it 
* beyond the ſea, that thou ſhouldſt ſay, 
* Who ſhall go over the ſea for us, and 
* bring it unto us, that we may hear it 
and doit? But the word is very nigh 
* unto thee, in thy mouth, and in thy 
* heart, that thou mayſt do it,” —— 
Nevertheleſs, the deep- rooted prejudices 
of the times make i It mn to enter in- 
to this ſubjec t. ü 

Lord Shafteſbury gives the objetion at 
full length in the following manner. 
We had been a long while entertained, 
you know, upon the ſubject of mora- 
flity and religion: And amidſt the dif- 
« ferent opinions ſtarted and maintained 
by ſeveral of the parties, with great 
« life and ingenuity, one or other would 
« every now and then take the liberty to 
appeal to common ſenſe. Every one al- 
* lowed the appeal, and was willing to 
_ * ſtand the trial. No one but was afſu- 
{6 „ 


= 


66 


« 
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© red common ſenſe would juſtify him. 


But when iſſue was joined, and the 
cauſeexamined at the bar, there could 


be no judgment given. The parties, 
however, were not leſs forward in re- 
newing their appeal on the very next 
occaſion which preſented. No one 


would offer to call the authority of the 


court in queſtion, till a gentleman, 
+ whoſe good underſtanding was never 


yet brought in doubt, defired the com- 
pany very gravely, that they vrould tell 
him what common ſenſe was. 

< If by the word ſenſe we were to un- 
derſtand opinion and judgment, and 
by the word common the generality or 
gy conſiderable part of mankind; it 


would be hard, he ſaid, to diſcover 
where the ſubject of common ſenſe 
could lie. For that which was accor- 
ding to the ſenſe of one part of man- 


kind was againſt the ſenſe of another. 
And if the majority were to determine 
common ſenſe, it would change as oft- 
en as men changed. That which was 


according ta common 2 to-day, 


** would | 
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66 
6c 


+. would be the contrary to-morrow, or 
ſoon after. 


* But r che different 


60 e of mankind in moſt ſub- 
10 jects, there were ſome, however, in 


cc 


« 


66 


_ underſtood by Chriſtians in particular 


which 'twas ſuppoſed they all agreed, 
and had. the ſame thoughts in com- 
mon. —— The queſtion was ſtill aſked, 


Where? For whatever. was of any mo- 
ment, 'twas ſuppoſed, might be redu- 


ced under the head of gs palicy, 


or morals. 
Of the differences in religion, 3 


was no occaſion to ſpeak, the caſe was 


ſo fully known ta all, and fo feelingly 


among themſelves. They had made 


ſound, experiment upon one /another, 


each party in their turn. No endea- 


vours had been wanting on the ſide of 
any particular ſect. Whichever chan- 


ced to have the power, failed not of 
putting all means in execution to make 


their private ſenſe the public one. But 
all in vain. Common ſenſe was as hard 


ill to o determine as catholic or ortho- 
dax. 
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$ doe What wrrtindone was linroncei- 
* vable myſtery, to another:as of eaſy 
HDi prehenſign. nMhar-tWone was ab- 
Atſhillity, ao bnaher was demomſtration. 
ut *1Agforpolmygt whatſenteg:or-whoſe 
S=conkdi/bevcalie rommonpwastequally 
 maqaeſtion,volf plain Britiſhor Dutch 
Safahſdl were vrighe, Furkiſh and French 
onſenſe maſtseertamly be very wrong. 
hendchs tere nem ſenſe as paſſive obe- 
+ xiegcenearicd, aveifounds it to be the 
* common ſenſe of a great partyamongſt 
Srourfelus/a greater party in Europe, 
um perhapelehe greateſt part of Abche | 
vant befiders iis 05 291004 . of) © 
zS1S0ABfprimnorals} the diferentes is pol. - 
__ +Ofbleparas fill wider Forwithout/con- 
_— +$ofldeomgntherwgmions and cuſtoms} of 
She many bawbarons and illiterate na- 
w tibũs wer ſavvlithat even the few. ]ʃnbo 
dial attained to riper: letters, and to 
tb phitoſbpysicauld never as yet agree on 
em and the ſame ſyſtem, org acknow- 

*;&dgeitho ſame moral principles. And 
tome even of our moſt admired modern 


. > had fairly told us that 
71 Mm N virtue 
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virtue and vice had. after all, no other 
law or asu * mere faſhion and 
. vogue. 
E 
' delle) ſhould rail fo intemperately at the 
clergy, and make ſuch rude attacks upon 
the faith of Chriſtians, when we find him 
indulge nis ſportive imagination in 16 li- 
centious a manner in the ridicule af com- 
mon ſenſe? But unhappily for the world 
this Noble writer is not fingular in his 
way of thinking. There are thoſe, not 
indeed of the unlearned, but among the 
learned, Who diſtruſt che authority of 
common ſenſe, and ſeem to doubt its ex- 
iſtence: and Tome there are who politives 
ly affirm, that there neither i is nor can be 
any ſuch thing. In truth, the unlearned 
are the only people who retain a clear i- 
dea of common ſenſe, and appeal to it as 
an oracle, and the learned alone are ſdep- 
cical. You ſhall not find a man of ſenſe 
among the unlearned who heſitates, and 
ſcarce will you find one among the learn. 
ed who does not. Such are mt reef 


29 


e e ee en 
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What is thought right in one age and 


country, ſay they, is deemed wrong in -” „ 
other. | Baſe and honourable, metit and 


demerit, wiſe and fooliſh, have differ 
acceptations, and have heen — 
underſtood, in diſſerent periods of time, 
and under different eireumſtanees: 80 
that nothing is fixed, nothing ean be de- 
termined; there is no ane of 
truth; no common ſenſe. 
Here you fee the laſt roſource of ſceb- 
denz irs laſt intrenchment, one may 
ſay; and from it your may Judge of * 
ſtrength of the cauſ. 

But, oh! Philoſophy, ar gage of” 
lte, whither haſt thou fled,” and left a 
bewildered people to be thus miſled by 
bold oonjectures, ſuperficial! inquiries, . 
and partial views of nature Might not 
one with equal reaſon fay;! that becaufe” 
the countenance and air of the Engl 
differ much from that of the French, and 


fill more from the inhabitants of North” 


Ameriea, and thoſe under 'the- line; - and 
becauſe difference of climate and cireum- 
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to 1 chere is therefore no 
ſuch thing as the human -form, no fea · 
tures, no lines of diſtinction, no peculiar 
expreſſion of thought and ſentiment by 
which a painter could repreſent: the face 
of a man in ant diſtänd ien to n af 
aà horſe or a bullock ? | FR 
Have theſe bold and es hegte 
ſatisfied themſelves, that variety and uni- 
formity are incompatible? or have they 
never heard that they go hand in hand, 
and jointly reign in all the works of 
God? Take up any two blades of graſs, 
and on a little attention vou ſhall: find 
them to be at once ſimilar and diſſimilar, 
the, ſame; and different; in different re- 
ſpects. Caſt your eyes upon the flowers 
of the garden, and whilſt you diſtinguiſn 
each tribe from another, and every indi- 
vidual from its neighbouring flower, you 
are ſenſible of certain characteriſties by 
which they are all diſtinguiſhed from the 
trees, the ſhrubs, and other vegetables. 
The birds of the air ar e ſufficiently diſtin- 
guiſhed from the beaſts of che field, and 
the fiſhes from Woehe * no beaſt, 
bird, 
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bird, or fiſh, exactly reſembles another 
in every particular. And not withſtand 
ing that boundleſs variety which appears 
in the human kind, not only in thoſe 
who inhabit diſtant climes and regions, 
but in the individuals of the ſame pro- 
vince, and even of the ſame family, yet 
ſtill the human form is preſerved entire 
and exact. And ey it not be ſo with _ 
human minded? 0 
Amidſt that variety and opp of 
opinions which puzzle and confound our 
modern ſceptics, may there not be found 
an uniformity of ſentiments, and unani- 
mity of judgment about certain truths? 
Or, if that is difficult to be diſcovered, 
may not certain fundamental truths of 
cheology, ethics, politics, and cecono- 
mics, be pointed out, which all men of 
all ages and nations, if not actually a- 
greed in, would readily aſſent to; upon 
their being juſtly exhibited? Many 
truths there may be, and thoſe the moſt 
evident and important, which never came 
under the conſideration of ſome minds, 
or have been but a or imperfectly 
Rt * 
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firſt-view between dhe face of a huge rock 
and cha frontiſpiece of a magnificent 
building, becauſe he is alike ſtruck with 
the variety and grandeur of boths but 
ſhew him a few pillars and arches, exact+ 
ly formed, and placed in proper points of 
view, and lead him- on from whatis 
Ample to what is more complex, and he 
will gradually arrive at a diſcernment uf 
the true beauties of architecture, and ſonn 
be made ſenſible, of the excellence of juſt 
dem 110% t mon þ Scllingaiflih lik | 
Nor will our ſavage ſhew.leſarcapatityy 
in diſcovering the beauties of charatter 
and conduct, if the ſame juſtica 4s) doh 
him on the one ſubject as on/*thecother. 
Set piety, juſtice, fortitudey-the toveicof 
the human kind, of our countrz, cour 
friends, in full; view, and in va peter 
point of light; and if the operation oſohis 
mind be not obſtructed by ſome pe N 
| ful paſſion or p ejudice, he will pronounce 
An the ſame manner with the reſt uf man: : 
kind. He will want no -divine{orphild- 
ſopher to demonſtrate our obligationotb 
de grateful to our benefactors, to give. 
Io. | I c vy 
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very man his due, to love and reverence 
our parents, to cheriſh and form o, 
children, and to demean ourſelves upon 
the whole with propriety and dignity 
ſuited to the rank we hold in nature, and 
to make the proper acknowledgments to 
our greateſt benefactor, the author of our 
being and felicity. All theſe obligations, 
like the light of the ſun, diſcover them- 
ſelves by their native evidence; and a 
conduct correſponding to them is as ea- 
fily diſtinguiſhed from its er as 
light from darkneſs. 

It is the buſineſs then of divincs ad 
philoſophers to ſet the right and wrong 
of conduct in their full light and proper 
point of view. But to infuſe principles 
into the human mind, or to prove: their 
reality by foreign evidence, is a fooliſh 
and vain attempt; ſince, with regard to 
theſe firſt principles of right conduct, e- 
very man is ſelf-taught; or, to ſpeak 

more properly, is taught of God. The 
law of his nature is written upon his 
heart, which makes him a lawato him- 
elf. It is written, to uſe the language 
=”. Nan RB 7 
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| =0 aria this RoAeihess and to 
prove, on the contrary, that ne 
original perceptions belong to the human 
mind, but that, like à fabula roſa; ix is 
fitted to receive whatever impreſſions are 
made upon it, examples are produced, 
not only of ſingle perfons; but of whole 
nations, entertaining ſentiments directly 
oppoſite to what we call original, and de- 
rived from God: Some who pay no ho- 
mage to a ſuperior being; others O 
murder their parents, when through age 
or infirmity they become burdenſome; 
others who caſtrate and fatten their chil- 
. any: for TO: ; on n alſd of 
D {4 putting 
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putting weak chi 1 aldren to death r rea- 
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ons of ſtate; and of others En bo 
NW KO ÞAK 1 > 7140 5 5 
them to ev ifaſtrous Acci from 
Ty JITuTG 54 „ Ira 156 5 1131 
parſimony, even in the civiliz ed ſtates 0 of 


Greece ; with the many coffees of un- 
natural lewdneſs ſo commonly practiſed 
both in barbarous and poliſhed nations, 
are much inſiſted on. 

Butt this ſhocking detail, whatever: ap- 
pearance it hath of proof, is really none 
atall: for it proves too much, and con- 
cluqes as ſtrengly againſt our natural 
affeQions, as againſt a natural ſenſe of 

Fight and wrong. That human crea- 
tures have an inherent love and tender- 
neſs for their offspring, the ſame in kind, 
though not in degree, with other ani- 
Mals, is generally admitted. But from 
the examples produced it appears, that 
in ſome nations parents have counteract- 
ed, if not deſtroyed, this powerful prin- 
eiple. 8 Shall we then conclude, that this 
principle is adyentitious, and not original 
tothe human kind? Hardly will. the 
holdeſt reaſoner carry the argument ſo 
far. If therefore! a natural inſtinct, an 
N inſtinct 
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inſtinct which we habe in common with 
other animals, may im ſo amazing a man- 
ner be ſtopped in its exerciſt, and ſup- 
reſſed by multitudes of people, barba⸗ 
rous and civilized, need we wonder nat 
their overcoming, in ſome inſtances; at 
more delicate perception which is ipecds 
har to the rational mind. And if fror 
ſuch flagrant examples of mens ſabrifi- 
_ cing to ungoverned appetites the known 
and undoubted principles of nature, we 
cannot argue againſt the reality of thieſe 
principles, ſhall we conclude, that there 
are no original ſentiments of right and 
wrong, of merit and demerit, »bectraſe 
mankind do not regulate their conduct 
by theſe ſentiments? | yea, though ini mk 
nifold inſtances they act againſt them,; 
and though in ſome they have, in Taps 
pearance at leaſt, totally deſtroyed them? 
The 5 muſt 9 be oro "dif 
—_—_ kind. „ 5771 
But why FR our objedivrs. gone back 
to the records of antiquity; and ſearthe&d 


the remoteſt parts of the globe fon exam 
N of the perverſion of human nature, 
| when 
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when too many ſuch are toſbeſmet with; 


ins #00 great variety and abundance; 
much) nearer home? In Popiſn bun- 
tries, cit is alladged, that inhumaii parents 
foroe their innocent daughters to re- 
naumce all the jays of life, and devote 
themſelves: toſolcude, ——an hideous; 
irkfome, and inſupportable ſolitude, in 
an abhorred monaſtery, from a principle 
merely of barbarous frugality. In our 
own country, inſtances are not wanting 
6ühhumanity equally baſe and barba- 
rous;; parents forcing their daughters to 
take upon them ſolemn vows of love and 
conſtancy to perſons: whom they cannot 
love, and practiſing this cruelty in cool 
blood, and with full deliberation. It is 
true that in this part of the world, chi- 
dren do not put their parents to death to 
ſaue the expence of their maintenance 
but too many wiſh and long for their de- 
parture, and viſibly grudge them their 
ſhare in the common enjoyments of life. 
Mothers do not fatten and feed upon 
their infants; but they neglect them; 
they) harden their hearts a gainſt their 
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venice and neceſhties ; and for 0 Plea- 
ſure 'of adding abroad, and , th rQU gh . 
the love of dreſs and r the Mon 


ſtrange inſengbility to 8 ew ſufferings in 


body and mind. FI Motrin? 9 301fh⁴⁰ 

To paſs, over the vices that are 9, be 
met with in the extremes of high and] WW 
life, (the ſcum and dregs of a Nati 1), 
amongſt whom all the obliqu ie arte 9 
diſſimulation, fraud, and ven 10 Are 
practiſed without remorſe, let it De fe- 
membered, that not long fince th cha- 
racter of a rake was in reputation among 
the middle ranks; and the ſons, and,re- 


preſentatives of reputable families prided 


themſelves in vices as ſhameful Ar nd offen: 


ſive as the guts and garbage 05 make 
the ornament and entertainment of, the 
Hottentots, And ſtill among our Ves 


fine folks, you ſee as little regare d to their 


Maker 1 in their public and private beha- 
viour, in their families, in their molt xe- 


tired converſation, as. trayellers and, ſear 
captains report of the, inhabitints of, the 
Cape. 3 181 gauiad 


Now, mould an Indian Bramin take 
| theſe. 
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cheld partic aulas, Which a are dt Era 5 
fared, i under chene aden , and a 

froth ther in tie abner bf 0 1 2 4 
free=thinkers, might H e not with equal 
juſtice conclude, that we nad n no fixed 
Princip les of piety, no inbred "Tenſe of 


Nate humanity, temperance, or truth! 


But Th what judgment. ſhall we ourſelves 


2.87 = 
form of theſe particulars ? For we, it is 


certaili, can better judge of human na- 
türe by what paſſes amongſt ourſelves, 


chan by ſeraps of ancient hiſtory, or the 
tranfient remarks of travellers. 
Wee atinot at this diſtance enter fully 
ih into the ſentiments of thoſe Greek fa- 
chers and mothers WhO expoſed | or mur- | 
dertd their children; and leſs can we Ac. 
count” with'certainty for the batbarous 
praftices of a people we are little acquaint- 
ed with. But from plain and undoubted 
ſymptoms we may affirm, that the moſt 
abandoned in our own country are con- 
ſeibus of the wrong courſe of life they 
Purſue. Not only can they not bear 
being reproached with inhumanity, im- 


piety, or NY by their enemies; 
PANT” but 


% 
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but they kid Hot 1008 to hüte theſe! 
mentioned by their friends; and Ne 0 
all do the chufe do decke en de fu 
ject of 'their' bft entertainment; "Mit 
of theſe enormities the Hug 
in gay converſation; but wes Lal 
eſt trial it appears — 
make them the ſubject vficool-thowght 
and impartial re e ne 
Perhaps h have loſt all feeling, (for ofle 
mag ine che degrees of inſenſibill- 
ty men may arrive at by practice), but not 
the ſecret conſciouſneſs of wrong. There 
is not a human creature who lives in the 
neglect or violation of his known duty to 
God, his neighbour, or himſelf, but 
| knows he is wrong, however little he may 
be concerned about e792 1 Har 1 
What then ſhall we conclude upon 
whole, but that every one in doing f 
does violence to himfelf, 0 the brightznl 
Principles of his nature,” to” nature f. 
cred laws, and to the author of-tiok 
laws? Upon the whole; it win be-found, | 
that amidſt that variety of 1 imagi ens, 
affections, and appetites, by which 
human 
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bag mind is diſtracted, God bath. not 
22 without a witneſs, in as much 
15 b. given, men a ſenſe of right 


es and ill deſert, oof 
TEguL lation of their conduct; FR h ON 
little; ſogyer they may regulate tl 
by it. and, however much, by criminal 
ntgligence, rhey may, in manifold, in- 
ſtances, bring themſelves to a lexel with 
the inferior, animals, and indeed to. a con- 
dition far more horrid anc en 
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F, inſtead of conjecture, and of opini- 
ans and, res ings founded on con- 
men would attend to the opera- 
dag gf nature, and take their informa- 
| e Ad they might come to an un- 
Ming on all intereſting ſubjects; ; 
* on this, in particular, would be ſa- 
tishied, chat moral agents are not left to 
in direction of caſual impreſ⸗ 
F 0 ö bons: 
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fions: but as the material and animal 
world are governed by fixed and ſteady 
laws, ſo: God hath implanted in moral 
agents a perception and feeling of right 
and wrong, of duty and intereſt / of good 
and ill deſert, which they too often ne+ 
glect and counteract; but which, if they 
attended to, and complied with; would, 
under the conduct of the ſovereign mind, 
guide them to that Perfection n be- 
longs to their rank. | 3 545% 
As naturally as heavy bodies roll down- 
wards, and light bodies move upwards, | 
ſo naturally does every living creature 
purſue what is agreeable, and fly from 
what is diſagreeable and: offenſive. This 
affection may be called tlie firſt lay of 
nature; and is common to us with inf; - 
rior animals; and being of equal neceſſi- 
ty for the preſervation. of our pajural 
lives, its operations are as ſtrong, con 

ſtant, and unintermitting, as thoſe of ho 
heart or lungs. But we have affeQions, 
as well as perceptions, as hath been fully 
_ above, which other animals have 
We derive pleaſant ſenſations from 
objects. 
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objects well proportioned}. beauriful, and 
grand; and noti from objects of ſenſè on- 
ly obut from actions, tempers, and cha- 
ragters: of the àmiable and eſtimable 
kind. We are as naturally, though per- 
haps not ſo ſtrongly, deſirous of our on 
and other peoples approbation, as of ob- 
jects of ſenſe and imagination that are a- 
agreeable, and capable of forming ajudg- 
ment of internal as well as eee 

worth. 
.: Theſe: powers of * n foul, like 
rhoſevof the body, may be much -enlar- 
grd and improved by exerciſe, and in 
quitkneſs-and ſtrength may exceed each 
other to a ſurpriſing degree, in proportion 
to the exerciſe we give them. By fre- 
quent łxertion, and much exerciſe, ſome | 
Siwers of the human foul do not only 
ovebtop and overpower, but ſuppreſs, 
and in 4 manner ſwallow up the reſt, and 
draw the whole force of the ſoul to them- 
ſelxes; from whence ariſes that ſtrange 
variety of | ſentiments, affections, and 
een Shun gives occaſion to this 
0 0 8 ft of controverly 
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controverſy about dhe al tbdr Icy Sirens 
mon ſenſe. © hentborr v 190979! | 
Some have ſo abandoned themicives to 
the pleaſures of ſenſe, as tò fhow livele:ives 
liſh of any thing eiſe h others are 19 I. 
amoured of elegance in external forms, 
as to ſacrifiee lower gratificationstronheſe 
more refined purſuits: and a few are 
devoted to what is right and praiſe - wor: 
thy in practice, as to niake every! thing 
| yield and gi ve way to that. The bulkot 
mankind have no fixed ſcope or ſtendx 
direction. By turns they affect hat (ids 


agreeable to ſenſe, what is elegant and. 


grand, what is landable and virtubusz 
and make the one by turns take placerof 
the other, or endeavour the beſt they cah 
to reconcile theſe divers, and often contri 
dictory purſuits. But mankind'thrdnght 
out their whole conduct, however vari- 
able, inconſiſtent, and abſurd,” diſcover 
the ſame original principles; and toaa 
judicious eye, that variety and contra 
diction of character and eonduct i co cio 
found in individuals or bodies of men 
9 to be n elſe than various 
exertiong 
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mess vi neee powers N | 
ferently modified. TT e 

2: Quizbadaly appatites) ade 
quicker growth than out love-of elegance 
and grandeur and gur love of external 
grandeur gets the ſtart, and maintains 
its hrecedence to the; love of virtue The 
to firſt affections have alſo the advan- 
tage uf acting more ſpontaneouſly, and 
with! leſs dependenee on judgment and 
pen dhoice than the laſt. The inſtances 
thereforeofithoſe who have not their bo- 
dilysappetites, and love of pomp and e- 
leganceg in full ſtrength, are rare. But 
multitudesb of mankind} have the love of 
internal worth and dignity in a very low 
degree: and in ſome who have been ne- 
glected in their education, or have abu- 
ſech nhemſelves by bad habits, it ſeems 
wholly-to diſappear. But this gives no 
ground to ſuſpect that the affection is not 
ancoriginal part of our frame. It may 
beiireal, though weak: it may exiſt, 
though it does not exert itſelf: and tho, 
being long neglected, it may ſeem to va- 
niſhi, yet it is not extinct. It can be rou- 
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ſed by accidents; and there are many 
inſtances of its being put into fullł exer- 

tion by ſudden and violent ſhocks . 
It would, be unreafonable to gxpedt 
that knaves, debauchees, and tyvants, 
ſhould have the ſame feeling; or even the 
ſame perception of moral excellence, ith 
the reſt of mankind. Wheredom and 
wine take away the heart, as the ſeripture 
ſpeaks; and avarice and ambitien haves 
ſtrange power of blinding che judgment, 
as well as of eorrecting the affections, 
and of begetting an amazing infenfbif 
ty to all rights human and divine. „An- 
ger in its extreme leaves no Toon for 
pity; and hatred confirmed goes nkar 
to ſuppreſs all ſentiments of humadiey. 
The ſoul inflamed with luſt forgets its 
dignity ; and by being © often debaſbd, 
makes little account of © many things 
which ature abhors. Nor are we much 
to wonder if men of ſenſe, yea, and men 
of probity, long habituated to a toral fen. 
getfulneſs of God, ſhould lock upon the 
1 2 Ps truths'of re- 
2 Men 
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ligion as little better than dreams or chi- 


meras. TL an 4 od Ht 10 Y 
Such is che power of Habit} and ſo 
arent the tendency of vidibus indul- 

genre to per vert the judgment, as well 

ag to ſtupify the heart, chat inſtead 6f 
wondering at batl mens having ſo little 
ſenſe of right, we ought rather to wori- 
der that they have any at all. Yet der- 
tain ir is; they retain ſenvithents of piety, 
juſtiee, fortitucte, and remperance : and 
upon Ota ion will ſhow,” that: they de 

ratein;them, and cannot de wholly di- 
veſted of chem. arti hen Wor 
Alexander the tyrant of Pheeria, a mon- 

ſter of crvelty, was moved to chat degree 
1 oF ation of the miſeries' of 

Priam's-family; ag he ſawy them repre 

ſentetd in a: tragedy of Euripides, char he 

burſt into tears; and being under a ne- 
ceſſity of; quitting the theatre, expreſſed 
his; (aſtoniſhment; to thoſe about Him; 
that he who had vrantonly butiit cities} 
and butchered multitudes of his o in- 
nocent ſubjects without remorſe, ſhould 
enter o deeply 1 into the concerns of ſtran- 

gers. 
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any fixed diſpoſition or 


Wich de mankind into culture or cuſtom, 
wathout a juſt regard to the laws of na- 


ture, would judge as abſurdly, as he who 
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reſolved; the operations of machinery into 
the {kill of the artiſt; who: indeed gives 
the combination and adjuſtment of the 
powers, but did not create them, and 
who could have done nothing at all, if 
theſe powers were not ede to his 
hand. 
The influence of au is no doubt 
amazingly great; and it is difficult to ſay 
to what height of perfection creatures 
may be raiſed to by proper training. But 
has education or culture à creative power? 
and can it produce any growth of any 
kind, the ſeeds and principles of which 
we do not find in nature? en 
moſt ſkill of the moſt dexterous = 
of brates ever raiſe them to 4 ar 
above their rank, or to any ching more 
than a mimickry of human actions? On 
the other hand, have the refinements, of 
luxury or ſophiſtry been able to extin- 

guiſh all ſenſe of religion and virtue n 
the moſt degenerate race of men? By 

too little, and too much thinking byide- 
luſive imaginations, and repeated indul- 

e ; but, above all, by a long-conti- 
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nued ſubjection to their lower appetites £ 
many have gone far to extinguiſh the 

original ſentiments; but have not Ma 
able to extinguiſh them nn e 
nature is againſt them 5 
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LIE any now 3 to _ chi 
YF troublefome and. fooliſh contro- 
material diſtinction, which is perpetually 
overlooked. However ſtrange it may 
appear, yet, in fact, people of very good 
underſtanding do confound common 
ſenſe with common opinion, taking it 
for granted, that whatever is obvious to 
all, muſt be believed by all; and that 
whatever is not actually believed by all, or 


Pp 2 obvious. 
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| ee aBdarichisar ge wntiog is 
Would men look abroad ut tu rrO⁰ 
regions, 2buvitd ochoſtadfg chtiromvenihc- 
Haamtanvepb than find abunttentdig 
andes uf yeaders of! good>tenſerovers 
toking ſthermoftiigbviend? truthgi H 
moſt undodbted maxins mf ir 
figion and morals/ but conrmb 
dience; and perhaps tiere isn t 
ing man who may ndt rcnlleſtiſeqeuil 
Inſtaoes?'0f his' hauingbdbnesfdhnelib 
Trivial and momentous toned ngudtie, 
And wondering at hiim fal foro o: da 
Bur doing ſo appears range brovultt 

__ awe are rarly taught ta-fπν.ü u 
ment rather by abſtract ideas than ana- 
Her of fact; and By-ivvhat,, vacobidikf} to 
me rules of reaſon, we erpectioſtzüalll 
mappen, than by \whaty aftudlly1ebed. 
But when we Are acduſtamocb to ijuuiꝑe 
amore by what actually happens chan ib 
hat we might reaſonably» capecſt, bave 
will no longer be ſurpriſed / at e thes r- 
tional and abſurd opinions and pradtiens 
0 3 * 
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moni fenſa an demon apinipn maybe 
oftens diſfenenti md ſametinta appoſita 
tooaner anotherbs 01d s: zoo! nam bluoVW 

t a9raotiJengiGnemthe Friends oficxeli» 
gionworeantionſly concerneditorfind: a 
tions agree cim the pnitngry truths, & 
fperiahyim that dapital nne, the haing 
rd penfections of x God: but ending 
thenaelves:@ little diſappointed: hyo our 
krefraccounts of fivvages;::they: begin to 
trwopithivtimc: of treaſoningls / and may 
Jdoncheorfatisfieds with thoſe truths being 
Stirious ithough they are not admitted 
Mia: onor ned they be much diſturbed 
gufſefl abfurdities in contradictiom >to 
hem. Ai 2£5bi H Y D nem 
03 Nu Hume, in his Natural Hiſtory uf 
Mobiglon, which «he judiewally « calls the 
biſhory ef the prejudicerand; 
3 of mankind, gives fuch | 
nd, fpraftices 466; all antions, -vivilidad 
dts in and Chriſtian as well 
* OD be allowed to be ex- 


nom - tional 
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tional beings, would have paſſed for a 
moſt extra vagant romance, if he had not 
been ſupported as he is by well-known 
facts. Perhaps Mr Hume hath not been 
at due pains to collect thoſe eruptiens of 
light and truth Which are to be found in 
every ſyſtem, the moſt irrational and un- 
manly. But his account, upon the 
main, muſt be admitted, to the diſgrace 
of the human kind; and had it appearesl 
thirty or forty years ago, might Rase 
paſſed for a full anſwer to many ddlel de- 
ſcants upon the W of the light 
of nature. 444+ eg 

The ſame acute nol elegant writer, in 
his diſſertation on the paſſions, preſents 
us with a view of the judgment we form 
of our own merit in ſuch a variety of 
inſtances, ſo weak, ſo childiſh, ſo abſo- 
lately falſe and ſilly, that we would glad- 
ly diſavow it if we could. But there is 
no reſiſting the truth of facts. The ideas 
wee form of ourſelves are n! as un- 
wWorthy of rational r as „ae. we 
eee 855 cath 

The men of wit and humor r, ads 

| in 


in peofe-onryerfſe; ite picturexofhiman 
_ life;þwith//a: delineation of: the ſentiments 


23 chat are abſplutely ridicu- 


places ig overcharged. and the picture is 
a httle-abdverthe-life hut if the reſem- 


riking features did not correſpond to 


of judgment could not be 


, 
— 2 
3 5 a 1 
* 
Ly . 


: — — plouhe 
baſlador; of 9 is not the ſingle in- 


gentle ſatiriſt that ever wrote, repreſents 
the manners and ſentiments of his coun- 


wh of rational beings. | af 

The author of the F able of che Bes 
— a demonſtration of our ideas of 
virtue being falſe and fantaſtical, found- 


lous. Perhaps, the colbuning in n | 


0 My improven as they are by 


ſtance in which Mr Addiſon, the moſt 


trymen in ſeveral reſpects. below the di dig 
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ed upon the prevailing principles and 


ſentiments of mankind, and gave no mall 


alarm. Why! — Becauſe every one was 


convinced that his premiſſes were true, 
or very near the truth; and not being 
aware of the diſtinction between com- 

| mon 


Hos 2 + ws 


An 4 o dan 


ay him his conchaſion, . 
4s it nbeceflary to purſus any; farther 
this diſagreeable detuil of the follies of 
mankind? A witty French writer bath 
following o bir F ions, which; is 
they! are not aan juſt will be allewed 
to be rite! iu cuſtomafy in 
<- our courts of caſtles; 65 detderni@& ene 
© ſes by a plurality of voices. Tas 
« doing t6o great an honeut, aethiai 
4 to our magiſtrates: tis fuppoling that 
6 the majority are ſufficientiy emu 
« with integrity and diſterminemt. 1 
« queſtion whether it would fiot be a bet 
ter way to regulate the ſentence by the 
* judgment of a minority. Is ic not 
« more reaſonable to ſuppoſe, thai out 
« of twenty-five counſellors there are five 
l aof them men of ſagacity, "than to pös- 
 * ſame there are twenty? ” Sagaciry(ls = 
not ſo common an accompliſhment. 
. Norwithſtanding the paradoxical” air 
1 which this opinion ſeems to carry with 
* it at firſt Gght, yet the Jewiſh leg 


44 
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ier embrace is long ago, He adviſes 
4 hwlraphtes mn tapa fs heir judgment 
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tomEnrakaraIn0n Oh mene in the 

amegtuöfr ill, gt odętsrmine: 
ia dee iggrathes.aaþ : igund with 
thebpinoiuyhan, meigr! o, gf pankind, 
Mill ,pogabe-diſppteds. at leaſk he mult be 
eee een ectrine by 
Ingeobanoſes, 25. aeg hate urs 
„e Though yoammuty is reckoned 
Iv Fawn Atholics one of, the. marks of 
| Shand though. it! has pail- | 
| ov, I t. what eyery one 
gs en „Jet as yulgar, errors 


AL d falſities univerſally re- 
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mon, WE appeal fi from the 
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6 * general opinion , to p that of 


__ _ ra oak rs Will we. be at any 
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loſs to find che laſt: diſtin frem, and 
often in direct oppoſition to the former. 
No number of mankind have ſtrength 
of mind to guard againſt the folly of va- 
luing them ſelves upon their progenitors; 
not on thoſe only WhO have been perſons 
of diſtinguiſhed worth, for here indeed 
there is at leaſt theſhadow of reaſon ; but 
on thoſe: whoſe ſole merit conſiſted in he- 
ing for ſeveral generations poſſeſſed of a 
certain quantity of land, or ſums of md- 
ney, which enabled them to eat certain 
meats, and drink certain drinks, and to 
attract the gazing multitude by a certiin 
elegance and ſplendor of furniture and e- 
quipage. Scarce one of ten of che ſpecies 
but finds his mind blown up a littit upen 
the mention of ſuch progenitors, or ſunkx 
in proportion upon the moſt diſtant hint 
of deriving his pedigree from thoſe differ- 
ently accoutred and endowed: | But is 
there one above the level of an idiot, or 
whoſe mind has not been crazed by fami- 
ly-tales, who, if he appeals to himſelf, 
will not frankly own, that all ſuch glory- 
ing is filly and nonſenſical, Here then is 
common 
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common ſenſe in direct oppoſition to the 
maſt common and prevailing way of 

thinking. Every one almoſt may find the 
operation of both within his breaſt; and 
which ſhall prevail, depends entirely up- 
on the juſtice he does himſelf. It is need- 
leſt to mention how apt the generality 
of mankind are to raiſe their creſt upon 
the poſſeſſion of riches, an elevation to 
ſome place of rank and dignity, or even 
being honoured with a high: ſounding 
ttitte; and how extremely fooliſh it is to 
aſbribe any other worth to theſe. things 
than ariſes from their due uſe and pro- 
Per application. Perhaps men of ſupe- 
rior parts, genius, and learning, may 
think, that on the ſole conſideration of 
- theſe" advantages they have a right to 
raiſe their creſt: and Mr Pope frankly 
ons, that he did ſo upon the conſciouſ- 
neſs of his muſical powers: but in ſo do- 
ing, he, as juſtly as prettily, compares 
himſelf to thoſe beaſts of burden, Who 
ſeem to be proud of that chime of bells 

hich their maſters beſtowed on them 
for diminiſhing the pain of their labour. 
umme. Qq 2 This 
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- This-ageacan-furaiſhcabubdance-of ex- 


amples of very pretty fellows, Who ꝓlume 


themſelves: upon à bold defiance of Al- 
mighty God, or upon behaving towards 
him on all occaſions with a polite inſehft- 
bility: but ſcarce is there one ſo void 
off underſtanding as to ſatisfy himſelf 
concerning the propriety and fitneſs of 
ſuch behaviour. We do not want thoſe 
of cultivated underſtanding, who, witrh⸗ 
out remorſe, and perhaps without bluſh- 
ing, can ſacrifice the honour and happi- 
neſs of amiable ſimplicity and innocence 


to the gratification of a brutiſh paſſion; 
or the glory and intereſt of their country 
_ to ſordid avarice: but is there a man iſo 

abandoned of reaſon, of conſcience}, and 


of all thoſe perceptions and feelings | 
which belong to the human kind, as in- 
wardly to approve of ſuch villany? Per 
verſions of judgment by the prevalence 


of falſe opinion, ſtrengthened by bad 


practice, are confeſſedly too numerous : 
but the extinction of common ſenſe takes 
. only on the extinction of e 

non: . 3 What 


CW. Commion Sang 

What mbther off ther human kind is 
thene who does/ mot find hericlf urged by 
duty as well as by inſtinct/i tea tender 
cdre of her offspring? What) parent; 
child. brother, or friend; is not conſcious 
of obligation tothe various duties ariſing 
from thieſe relations, with felapproba- 
tion on the' fulfilment,” and reproach) and 


ſelf⸗condemnation upon the neglect: or 


viblation, of them: It is quite ſuperflu- 
ots to mention the unanimous applauſe 
beſtowed upon juſt, kind, and friendly 
ackions with that diſplicenee and deteſta- 
tion of the contrary, from an inbred 
ſenſe of moral worth and excellence pe- 
culiar to the rational mind. We have 

already taken notice, and do not ſeruple 

to repeat, that our perſonal ſafety and 
happineſs is not intruſted to ſelf- love 
merely as an inſtinct, but along with it 
we have a plain ſenſe of obligation, with 
a bitter regret attending our not fulfilling 
it in concerns of conſequence. The ex- 
quiſite pain which one ſuffers upon throw- 
ing away an eſtate at play, in compari- 
ws with the regret another may have 


EE VE | OT upon 


upon loſing his eſtate by aceidental ca- 
lamity, or the iniquity ef the times, is a 
proof of the reality and ſtrength of this 
principle not to be overlobked. It Js im- 
poſſible for human creatures to have u- 
tercourſe with one another, without a- 
quiring ideas of mine and thine; with à 
conſciouſneſs of obligation to give every. 
one his due, and of the iniquity of viola- 
ting this obligation. That eſteem and 
ſuitable returns of benevolence are due 
of right to benefactors; and that on the 
firſt notice we have of a being of abſo- 
ute perfection, to whom e are indebted, 
and on whom we depend, for all our hap- 


-pineſs, we ought, to our utmoſt ability, = 


to love, honour, and obey! bim, 1s: ahſo- | 
lutely ſelf-evident. 
Finally, that we ought. to be careful 
of ourſelves and our intereſts; that we 
ought to take proper care of our offspring, 
to love our friends, our relations, our 
fellow- citizens, and, in a word, the hu- 
man kind; that we ought to be grateful 
to benefactors, and to give every one his 


due; and, above all, that we ought to 
give 
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give all due honour, worſfiꝑ, and obe- 
dience, to the greateſt and heſt of beings, 
our greateſt and beſt benefactor theſe 
are obligations ſo palpable, chat to appre- 
hund them needs no more than ſimple 
attention, and too evident in themſelves 
to require or admit ef any proof or con- 
firmation from foreign evidence. The 
rational mind perceives them at once, as 
che eye perceives the diſſerence of colours, 
or tho obvious -diſtinQtion uf external fi- 
Sure; the difference, for inſtance, be- 
twyten a circle and a ſquare: and all at- 
tempts to demonſtrate them are equally 
abſurd with a formal proof that a cirtle 

is a circle, that a ſquare is a „ * 
chat «curls; 18 not a e © . 
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: 370 in modern 1 
more to be regretted than the little 
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pains, taken to acquaint 
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b and. ſecondary truths, and to in 


their obligation t to proportion their 10 
ſent, to the evidence of things. The"; 
_conſequences of this defect a po 
vol only in the learned, but in in 
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may obſerve them in their turns take for 
ce what is doubtful, and queſtion 
indubitable truth. of Nothing is more 
common than to ſee thoſe who intend the 
ſame thing, and have met together to 
promote che fame purpoſe, run into end- 
leſs and perplexed reaſonings, and be un- 
der a ſtrange inability of coming to a 
point, even on plain ſubjects, through a 
habit they have contracted of e 
a mad deubting arbi itrarily. 

t conceived, chat men of "Caſe 
and of echerwile upright diſpoſition, 
M's go againſt the firſt principles of 
ci Fi and r reli gious life, as they often ha 
bud, for che fake” of opinions" bf cke uht· 
3 ful evidence,” and at A very roh diſtance 
4 from Primary truths, if they Had been 

taught, e to make a point of proportioning 
| their! faith to the evidence of things?" R 
little common Tenſe and common honefty 
; one would think, might be ſufficient” to 
have prevented that ſtraining at gnats, 
and ſwallowing | of camels, ih religion and 
politics, which Bath produced ſo many 
t ſcenes in all ages. Bat common 
2 * R r q 
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ſenſe and common. honeſty; have not heen 
CRIT EO dne cs che. ſchools, 
and till of N commonly ſacri: 
heed to the Kill of rea ONIng:.., Hg 724 
„ Reaſoning, till of late, was gonſiensd 
in the ſame light with,, che art-mailitary, 
that allows of all the variqus, methods of 
ſtratagem a and violence; ts, Lag che, ar- 
guing of moſt people was but a Joxt. of 
fencing at beſt, in which the antagoniſts 
ſhewed their {kill and their e de 
ther than their candor and 
len who would ſcorn to lie wy File itn 
on other occaſions, made | 55 {crupl 05 1 
advancing what beſt ſery ed 8 cr purpoſe c 
in the courſe of debate. mg by 91. {no 
'The ] human mind bath been. th akt 
to reſemble a pair of ſcales 289 575 u 
. have been compare to TT 
ich gave the deciſion according to, the 


uantity laid in the one or the other 
ale. Till the late diſcovery made by 


3911 


De, Butler, little regard was paid to the 
| ower the mind hath i in caſting 'the ba- 


hg rote i Wo 


Jance, and making either ſcale Prepgn- 
derate, a as ſuited i its s purpoſe. Te d 
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to be univerſally receivell, that contfö- 
verſies were to be determinlu, Hot by the 
integrity of che judge, bur by ent tl 
ber and weight of arguments laid in Ris 
mind. Man) id, and ſeemed àcrüally 
to believe, that they could not help chelt 
Way or cipkih, 8. 69 Pe made Web, 
able för "the Jud temen they the: ey förtiec on a 
Kh ject.” SHGGSy TORE To $475 
ene ire he hae pot 4 wage 
And nd cat it was incumbent upon 
pj ai owt ers to türn the balance of 
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85 in "rhe. cleareſt, plaineſt 1 5 
Mie "Wh to the public. But to trace e- 
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very cdi uf qvenpiobolds objctor 


throughcallf thenvindings of abſtruſe untl 
ſopliſticall ca ſoning, op to offef laboriou 
and; ;minute:; defenges of truths, which 
neither require nor agnit of any was il 
ee 93 to H²¹νν⁰¹ν 303 03 Hifi 
It was no doubt proper tui detect tlie 
ſtandelons ſhuffiing of Calling; torexpoſe 
the rambling conceits of Lord: Shæfteſ- 
bury, the dangerous paradoxes bf IAAr 
Hume, and the preſumptuous bol dais 
of Lord. Bolingbroke. It mighę all be 
it to take ſome notice of the quibbles of 
aufer ion writers. But to engage the- 
tention 20 hole nation to a formal 
_diſpute, between grave: divines and quri- 
ters of this ſtamp, about the trutł of, re- 
digion, as if this, was a point yet unſot- 
atled. Was a manner gf proceeding miith 
below the dignity of the ſubject, and | 
rom whigh little gopd.could be expetied. 
re om the common effects produced ton 


428, minds of the multitude, by; :atter{d- 
„ing the pleadings in a contentiqus law- 


uit, one might foretell the conlequensrs 
«NE thy 21S lt -judged meaſure, 


Two 


317. 
10 PH gaitlemenob govd unterftanding, 
but addictadla lietle too mtit h toſmumout 
ov intereſts ſannot reſt n ſuck evidence 
k cheir rights oas ages ſatista tion v 
theimimpartial neighboursʒ and not ad- 
verting to the operation of their paſkons, 
chvinedictinous; evaderices- 1 in ſup . of 
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—— ima — pan: to an 
able dawyer to give ſtrength to his plea, 
| Hub re not diſappointed. f t AS Mn Na 
The gentlemen of the law' being filled 
ar all the arts of arranging facts as ſuits 
cheir purpoſe, and of giving all variety 
of forms; with as great variety of colòur- 
ing, to their different and oppoſite reaſon- 
-ingp ſet: forth the claims of their clients 
with all the force their hearts can wiſh. 
The auditors" ſtand amazed ; afd even 
they who previouſly knew the truth, ate 
in ſome degree puzzled by the dexte! ity 
of the advocates. Almoſt every ont is of 
the mind of him who ſpoke laſt; and ex- 
_cepting the judges, and thoſe few Who 
ene NN Was; ſcarce 
Minen ae * Gt | 
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one can pronounce with judgment on che 
whole ont t ods bad enzq aiding cow.) 


_»The:judges, indeed, chrough a com- 
prehenſive knowledperrofittheflaws; and 
their ſkill in applying ꝓuper evidence to 
conteſted! facts, and bysꝑlving ſtrict ar- 
tention to ſthe courſe of the proreſs nd 


windings, arrive at α πUοe˖ decifiont But 
the multitude, if they do not i veſt inthe = 
determination of the judges go 
greater fools than'i-they-:rame, neakihg 
ſides, and maintaining diſputes with>vne 
another, as their fancy their tmtergd/10b 
their-paſſions direct, nam wiuoy s bluod? 

Thus it frequently: happens in law 
ſuits ; and thus preciſely it hath happen 
ed in our controverſies about religion ; 
And haw could it be /atherwife? FO a4 
las l how little are the bulk / man tind 
qualified for entering into ſue toro 
verſies, and how few of them can with 


any propriety be deemed judges 9οο⁰ % 


Would any wile parent treat his child 
in the ſame manner as our ſpiritual , fut 
— pans. ha the bulk of: mankind? 

bo AL | | Suppole, 
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Siippoſe,:forgiafiarne; aypourivof nocon- 
temptible parts had taken it into his head 
teriqueſtiom vthethepolight, dagity and we- 
n n ofthe um 


erherderſichen heaudfol: bar off Mr Pope, 
$An honek man's the: nobleſt work of 
God,” [hasiamy. foundation/in-the nature 
of things ard whether Julius Czar was 
all chat is ſaid about that matter be only 
Action of ſome after age, framed with 
avie wit flatter the emperors; by ren. 
dering:the republican party odious: 
ſhould a young man hold up his face th 
ſuch ſarmiſes, would; his father enter ĩn- 
taogqgrave and learned confutation of 
them I trom not. He might ſmile, or 
he wight from and a Greelc or Roman 
fsatben would in chis caſe think of a large 
dotaof hellebore: but to make ſuch abr 
ſundities a ſubjectof ſerious debate, would 
not occur to any wiſe parent. . 
blA concern for the credit of religion 
bath;.no-ddubt,. engaged many in its 
defancags and the principle it muſt be 
Yogi” I, owned, 
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owned, is laudable: but whether in theſe 
defences they have indeed conſulted the 
credit of religion, may be very much 
gueſtioned. A man of character would 

reckon himſelf little beholden to the of- 
ficious zeal of thoſe friends who took the 
trouble of anſwering every groundleſs ca- 
lumny thrown out againſt him by idle 
or ill-deſigning people. Now can any 
man's character be more above nen | 
than is the truth of religion? 22 
Ils not the innate evidence of Aima 
religion, and the well-known ſpirit of 
the Chriſtian, revelation, taken along-with 
che manner of its publication and recep- 
tion in the world, (to ſay nothing of our 
-Saviour's expreſs promiſe); ſufficient to 
ſet every good man's heart at eaſe, and 
to aſſure him of its triumphing over all 
the aſſaults of its adverſaries?! And:ought 
there not to-+be;a:; direct appeal to every 
man's breaſt on thoſe plain facts? Ought 
not infidels. and ſceptics to be called _ 
on to make good their charge of impo- 
ſture againſt the Lord Jeſus C Chriſt, c or be 
* as landerers, rather than that his 
| _ friends 
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friends and followers ſhould give undue 


countenance to the ſlander: by their o ver- 


anxious care to wipe it off? There is no 
end to ſurmiſes, jealouſies, and doubts, 
when they are once indulged: but there 
is in the world a certain portion of com- 
mon ſenſe and common honeſty, to which 
the cauſe of ee be 1 ras 23222 
ſafety. e . 


A concern for ith Gilvationi of mens 


fouls | is the common and moſt juſtifiable 
cauſe of the zeal of the. clergy,” in main- 
taining the oontroverſy with ſceptics and 
infidels: but there is another ſpecies of 
incredulity 1 more common, and not leſs 
pernicious, which better deſerves to be 
W object of ail zeal. , The number 
BEE 4133 4 1 4 £54 - 
> A concern for the dere of 1 and de 
makes it neceſſary to take notice, that the preachers of 
the goſpel do generally commit a miſtake of very bad 
conſequence, in employing the power of reaſoning where 
it is unneceſſary and i improper, and neglecting to employ 
it where it is not only highly proper. but extremely ne⸗ 
ceſſary. The whole force af logio is often employed to 
convince men of truths which they knaw already, and 
firmly believe; and but little pains taken to inform or 


Fonvince them of truths no leſs intereſting: and import= 
S 8 f | 8 ; ant, 


* 


| time and eternity, 


CCC 
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2nd enforced | in ſermons ; Se 10 hou rgng 

Een 0 2 variety Jof inltances i ene arb u- 
king ove meature for Re rr] Aibther Bring. 
neighbour, GE 4 Hy tread, ling apatet this HORA 
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rule of equity., In like LS ay on AV 

to de temperate in a all things 731 ; Hires 
celiity x of this duty is fully "dans ted ES 
cafe to let Pelere ani ts any vid fh 
Foolith, and finful indulgendes we give ititö, without re- 
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with:thoſk zaman! perſogs who giye no 
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8 a 1155 f Gavinced of the | ir ipenſable neceſ- 
Ay DS b carefu] than they ate tb fulfil 


een, which Fro weve offeredin the golpel? 
am truly,moxing- 50 ſec hundr dreds of People n meet regu· 
Brin ge,: MR kb at, leaſt, .to receive 1 ew 


of. ſe afid going awa 
got _ EC ce e in com- 


Hliante with cen practice, hath cx entertained, them 
ee high, , 1 5 jr heljeved . 
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| gion 25 bath hitherto prevalled. As teat pf it, 
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which exclude them from the kingdom 


of God and che number of theſe beans 


ſmall proportion to others, Who, in con- 
tradiction to the whole tenor of {cripture, 
content themſelves with; a, partial confpre 
mity to, the precepts of the goſpel. 
There are alſo ſeveral, well:meaning! pere 


ſons ſeduced by the ſuhtiltyg of their om 


paſſions, and the example of others, into 
too favourable: an ar of nee 


111511 


might be yndereived, and.of 9 36s ma 


would be perſuaded. to apply themſelveti 


with greater earneſtneſs than theyode uno 
the practice of religion. Ought not the 


ſafety of theſe, to be the chief object of 
the clergy's zeal; and ought that power 


| of reaſoning, ſo neceſſary for correcting 


their miſtakes, to be laid out in che ſehn- 


5 M148 16 w 


a ſaid little to * about nel be truths 5 hich the 1g 


know little and believe leſs. Theſe remagk s are, wi 
all ſubmiſſion, offered to the ſerious Bp ee ofthe"! 


clergy, to thoſe eſpecially of diſtinguiſhed zealand abt: 
lity; Who can beſt judge of their truth and im mportange 1. 
and are beſt qualified for introducing a more ration! 
and effectual method for promoting the intereſts of re- 


1 
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futation 
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futation of a few! wron! g- headed men, 
who probably wowid not ie ee 


if one came to them from the dead. ts 
We would ft have taken Upon us to 
prometnce ſo freel) upon this fübbiect, if 
we dere not ſute of weigz fuppo Ried b ur 
the higheſt authority, Bey tlie ei 
ample of our Saviour. He had ee 
dereſt concern fon the ſalvatiöh of all; 
ber wotd do nothing to force the belief 
of any. In proof b his miſſion he 
veruught many miracles in the fighit of 
albmen; and often appealed to the ſuffi- 
ciencylof the atteſtation: but being ſoli- 
cited to gratify the ĩimpertinent cuiofity 
of ſome unreaſonable perſons; by ſtill 
greater or more glaring efforts of his 
power; he would not comply. r. 
Obſerving in the infidels of his wg 
what always appears in diſingenuous 
minds, that the evidence which was ſuf⸗ 
ficient 3 in all other concerns, had no ef- 
fecd in religion, he reproved them openly, 10 
and ägain and again pronoungeds them „ 
hy pocrites. er 3, 
He invited all to come to him, "ejefing 
1 8 none 
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none who came, and deeply bewailed the 


perverſeneſy of thaſe ho id not; and 
with great patience and tenderneſs, un- 


ae mr Userin Wh vid ee dr 
a Möcifg difÞoſition; Büt left other in 
the darknefs Wey AO Fri Mo- 
rough inſight inte cdie hürfhzrt heart) und 
a juſt horror of that deep- laid deceit and 
inflexible 6bſtinacy,/ which: the bit in 
p̃reſſed, does the more feſiſti the tru 
heighten. mens n 00 
he wiſely forbore All improper attkwpts 
of. mbduing the prejudiees hof deny hack 
meni-xHis:common;addreſs wo mdnkint 
vas, (and this whole dener corraſpand = 
ed wt); He cha hath cearsitoheen [det 
him hear. © 55 14 ai d,, o 
2 ei 3t yg & 159w bas :9H to eligfls 
zi 03 habn nm ad 200 Sved ven: 
16d gigi io 089 ad gainia)aiam | 
„ doidw gainvtser 10 gyol 218T2G 99A 
et eu D died elo 4A 758 
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ads bol α d vg eb bas SD odw acorr 


bas (ng Han 5p. to Her 


-A ene bas nene 18g dir 


The þeht office, ba fi dene ar ſectrifri 0. inf 
lun ifs ddt ent ff, TEOOTRS 
li their inhantut guidence. faflui u 
bas ziod ef lusl-qosh 18 to iron fry &- 
4; 1i Ar Nfwct: n accorting!to his 
Sal M:ifolly;3 let: thou be like ui him: 
ſaidu Bgolomomi zs und again, Hf Anfwer:a 
oel: according: 10 his fuftyf fies the 
faule \infÞited writer; Jeft heicke! wife 
© pg his owaiconeit.' Everyman of 
Nuſecknowys how:rtq reconcile: theſe ſeems 
mþply.oppoſite junctions, and alſo how 
to put them in practice in thè common 
affairs of life: and what a pity it is that 
they have not been more attended to in 
maintaining the cauſe of religion! That 
intemperate love of reaſoning which we 
get in 1 hath diverted us from 
compiy 


ing with the firſt part of Solo- 
mon's advice; and we are hindered from 
putting the other part in practice by the 
extreme delicacy of the age, which, how- 


ever 


ever indulgent to the adverſaries of 'reli- 
gion, will allow no n lle to ts 

| friends. i 
Libertine writers bree zog ago kid a- 
ſide all reſpect for the public, or treat it 
with a moe reverence, more provoking 
than downright inſult: for not content- 
ed with ridiculing opinions or practices 
of particular ſects that might be liable to 
ridicule, they have made the capital 
truths of religion a ſubject of mirth and 
drollery. They have with unparalldled 
boldneſs oppoſed arbitrary ſuppoſitions, 
and chimerical conjectures, to 'obvietts 
and intereſting truths; © and - proceeding 
on thoſe as firſt principles, have, bo 'a 
ſophiſtry fo groſs, and ſo eaſily een 
through; laboured to ſeduce, © and ac- 
tually have ſeduced, the thoughtleſt, the 
giddy, and the precipitant, from a due 
attention to their moſt momentous con- 
cerns. This gave no offence, "or? — 
ſmall offence, to the public! A' fewfe 
rious Chriſtians might be He, nd 
ſome few of ſingular diſcernment might 
be ſenſible of the inſult; but tbe public 
ſeemed 
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ſeemed to be highly entertained, Such 
is the delicacy of modern, politenelſs,! 
And ſuch it ſeems is politeneſs carried to 
an excels, 1 in all ages. The Apoſtle Paul, 
in a like caſe, 1p peaks, of the paliteneſs of 
th "JW rinthians, in this manner: For 
4. Je ſuffer fools: gladly, ſeeing ye your- 
” * ſelves are wiſe. For ye ſuffer if a man 
2 5 you into N dage, if a man de- 
© your you, if a man exalt hjnlcls, 5 a 
an ſimite you on the face, 
But now, On the other hand, Xa an n ad- 
vogate for religion takes any ſuch Über- 
ties, they who call themſelves the Public 
axe all! in an uproar. If from à juſt in- 
dignation at their inſulting the common 
ſenſe of ee og they expoſe the futili- 
ty of ſceptics, though in terms the moſt 
unexceptionable, ..one. who would. be 
thought a very fine gentleman cries out, 
Abuſe, ſcurrility ! | 16 in imitation of the 
great model of meekneſs, a friend of re- 
ligien Jays, open the evaſions, ſhuffling, 
and, to peak plain, the knaviſh practices 
of. ſame; of its adverſaries, another puts 
n Jlemn air, and cries . out, e The 


Tt ” ſervant 
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i fetvant of che T5 fr Wy not ſtrlve, but 
1 * de gentle t towards all men.“ er 


Nov, what 1 is to be done? 4 ems 
21 7 $63 : 
imp offible | to 5 | preva in; 


n 480 


:eprics, We 
r wat an imp Reboot 1 185 only in 
their own eyes, Burt in thee 4505 of the mul. 
titude, to which they are nowife intitfed' 
and by afſertir ng | e truths "With 
bal deal tintldily,” we fink the credit” - 
reli, gion, already t nuch ſunk itn 
ſtimation of 2 public. Religion ot 
to be reverenced as well : as believe VEL 1295 
the want of due reverence to its apitel 
truths is not much leſs pernicious to mat 
kind than infidelity itſelf. Perhaps this 
has not occurred to our men of taſte” Hut 
will be agreed to by all of true haltenen 
and to it we will ſtick, In hopes chat in 
time it may become the 6x Pinion of t he 
public. Good ſellſe, 8 fs . Kd 
de la Rochefaucault, 0 ough e \ 
8 teſt ea rules both ancient 5 rh: 
; 1 Whateber 
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. = epics, ebe, and — 
del 1 15 5 falſe and * aflical 
e ped + Ae 


| —— T C 0 hy) 5 to 0 Judge. £ ce e comes 
that Fagernels to A into dif putes, that 
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FAR — Fa 


Fn. that. ee e tc 
— ed n e ich is 4 mo 
; 13 * 21 re COnvi ine e r 
90 importance of, 85 5 than 
Ober Ch wriſtians are of che fundamental 

Qrines of relig ion? 80 5 would ſeem. 
the ca Caf is quite  otherwile.. * They 


arg gt, and at bottom they cannot, be 
fapsfied; wa wath the, Notions they, have ad- 


opted, bot arg fond of ſupporting them. 
They dare ner traſt, them, de their own 
509], though e. chuſe, racher, to try 
yo grenzen on other, people. They 

enen 2 5 i reaſoning; for whe- 
ther, they, are. ! foiled, or or victorious, they 


are re to 9 be. confirmed. in the way of 
thinking Fx ey affect. But ſhould they 


2 5 with 
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with coolneſs and impartiality ſubmit it 
to their own beſt judgment, they might 
be ſtaggered: The beſt ſervice'theni to 
be done for theſe people is, to divert them 
as much as poſible from reaſoning, and 
to put them on 3 udg ing .birrodt vac bns 

Sceptics ought to be told, that they 
Lag nothing to do with reafoninfs; that 
they do not, and indeed cannot, reaſon, 5 
becauſe they want finſt principles. They 
will upon occaſion draw concluſions fa- 
vourable to; their hypotheſis from poſi- 
tions, of all kinds; from the dogmata of 
the learned, from the prejudices of the 
vulgar, from arbitrary ſuppoſitions, and 
mere chimeras. At other times, they 
will ſcarce, admit the truth of axioms, 
diſpute the teſtimony, of our ſenſes, and 
ſeldom or never ſtop at the firſt principles 
of theology, ethics, or politics. The 
ſceptic hath. indeed no firſt; principles or 
none that he will ſtand, to; and therefore 
hath no pretenſion to reaſoning: for rea- 
ſoning conſiſts in the {kill;, of tracing tlie 
eonnection between firſt and ſecondary 
truths, What the ſeeptic calls reaſoning, 

5 116; 
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1s no other than unmeaning talk, or looſe 
deglamation. Jong J. * 5d 1990 119117 03 
he primary truths of religion ought 
tobe propoſecł to ſceptics, not as points 
to be diſputed, but as firſt prineiples; 
and they ſhould be required to eon ider 
them in that light By comparing them 
catefully wirh the oppoſite abſurdities, 
ſcepties may eaſily determine, whether 
they belong to that rank; and to What 
regard they are intitled: but if they” — 
celine doing this, chere is no remedy; 
their will cannot be forced to ax fb, 0 
the divine authority, ſo neither can their 
judgment be forced to wage the 
fundamental truths of religion. The ob- 
je& being fairly preſented, and they be- 
ing poſſeſſed of the faculty of judging, | 
ie is incumbent upon them to do ju- 
ſtice to the truth, and to themſelves. | 
10 There are truths in nature of which 
orie catinot doubt, if he would; or on 
the belief of Which he muſt Proceed in 
spite ef all objections to the contrary. 
But there are no ich" trüths in religion. 
ene, trutlis enter the mind with 
the 


. 
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the ſame eaſe, and with the ſame, exi- 
dence, with which light enters the eye; 


but not irreſiſtiblx. The, mind, of man, 


like the organ of ſight, hath a power, of 


admitting or excluding divine and moral 


truths, in whole or in Pert, which it can- 


not ſo well exerciſe upon other biects, 
Shrevd qbjections hayę been offered 


to che reality of matter and motion i to 
Which perhaps neither mathematician nor 
philoſopher can give a full, and ſatigfap- 


tory anſwer. But it is withal impoſſible 


to entertain a ſerious doubt of theſe ręali- 


ties; orf, whatever doubts we may, entgr- 


tain, it is impoſlible for one. in his, 


to found. A DIR. of. conduct "POR the — 


Seer 


wiſe i in religion anc d ethics, i 21 n politic 


ECONOMICS On all. th LIE ſubi 0 
not only impoſſible to it FRF Ins 
that may give abe een but TYLY 
practicable, for diſhoneſt Mind s to. 
balance on the wrong bad Try ang Part- 
ly through artifice, and ; partly chr gh 
obſtinacy, to maintain a pernicious ourſe 
of conduct n the 250 le of life, up- 
on 
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on idle ſuppolicrons chimeras, and fax 
Ries U 1 815119 Wſgil 1 D108 51 2290 73D 
''Findfly; "we may play thi 
concerns bft Fel gich id orahty; Bur 
care is takefl th prevefit var Usitig 1 {6 in 
what refpects the preſervation and ma- 
nagement öf our" life and faf > 
cke platt of Providence | 
wholly "difedliberk6a®" by the vices,” the 
Follies, * ah>"eaprice of mankind,” God 
hath fo ordered it, that in all thoſe con- 
cerus we fhould be influenced by laws 
chat act as Teadily, and almolt as irre- 
fiſtibly, as che law of gravitation. But 
Al eth, politics, and con. mics he 
ho — Us in Wis meafüre to, our own - 
chice; referving g to himſelf he Tl ight. of 
icking 6 Lore the Giforders w 
creare, by | 4 Pr oper NN of: 2882805 
ahd TAR 14 A certain degree 'of 
tire, 'Ercuratþettion, © and Prudence, i is 
chelltere reqitifite in che conduet of reli- 
gidtis 2 ard moral life, beyond wha is ne- 


ce iry for the  Cafety” and preſervation. of 
rr 1. 

our natura lives; and to giye ye fair ad- 
yertl nent of this to thoſe who deny or 


doubt 
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doubt of the primary truths of reli 

is perhaps the greateſt friendſhip can — 
done them by its moſt rea lous ad vocates. 

To argue with them is to trifle. If is 
worſe than trifling: it feeds the mind 
With idle expectations, which end in diſ- 
appointment, and gives opportunity to a 
heart already too much perverted, to cdn- 
firm itſelf in its own delufſons. 


MISTER B 24151506 24181 
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7 7B ke RRP nat aflerted, that 
there is no ſuch perſon as a ſpe- 
LEH atheiſt ; or if any ſuch be, that 
he muſt be mad or delirious. This opi- 
nion, which prevails fo univerſally; is n 
without foundation: yet as we know per 
ſons void 61 all reaſon in ſome partigula 
caſes, who enjoy the full exerciſe of their 
| rational powers in all others, there ſeums 
to be no difficulty” in _— many 
fibility of one's 1 extremely ſceptica 


— 
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h Vithout being 
ich a or delirium in ths 
———— of chele, words. There are 
certain PRENSNENE in nature which 
good deal of light upon this fub- 
ject. 13511427 19qq0'25v1 43-145 
People of good underſtanding, and CY 
therwiſe of ſound judgment, have, throu gh 
ſome unaccountable diſorder, been found 
incapable of admitting the belief of di- 
vine goodneſs and mercy, and proof a- 
gainſt all arguments from reaſon or re- 
velation in favour of theſe attributes. 
Beſides thoſe inſtances, which are not un- 
common, we often hear religious people 
and ſtrong believers, complain, that at 
certain times heir WE are. peſtered 
and * 2. [total indiſpo- 
to acquieſce in the great truths of 
religion..” Nay, perſans oll the firmeſt 
texture of mind, and ſoundeſt intellects, 
will, upon occaſion, find ſomething of 
chis, which they cannot-cafily account 
bor: and any one who attends to the 
Figs: | U W-” | | ſtate 
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ſtate of his own mind, hen difordered 
by an obſtruction in the animal cecono- 
my, will experience ſuch a ſtaggering, or 
reeling ſhall I ſay? of his rational powers, 
as may ſatisfy him concerning the total 
perverſion of judgment ſome may be un- 
der with reſpect to religion. 

If people of good underſtanding, and 
in the free and full exerciſe of their powers 
on all other ſubjects, are at times, and 
often for a long while together, under 
a ſtrange incapacity of ad mitting ſome 
of the moſt evident perfections of God; 
why may not others of - diſtinguiſhed: a- 
bilities be all their life indiſpoſed to the 
belief even of his exiſtence, and of other 
truths the moſt obvioufly certain? If. be- 
lievers themſelves complain of unbelief 
at certain ſeaſons, and men of cooleſt 
heads are, through a diſorder which they 
cannot trace, ſubject to ſtrange reveries 
concerning religion; what occaſion to 
wonder, if at all times, and eſpecially i in 
an age ſo licentious as the preſent, tliere 
ſhould be found ſome bright wits of an 
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odd and amazing caſt of mind with re- 
gand to religion? oO ind on v 
Ho far the folly is natural, and how. 
far acquired; ho much it 5s. td; be im- 
puted to the ſtructure of the brain, and 
how much to tlie frame of the heart, 
are queſtions of difficult deciſion even to 
the perſons thiemſelves: but that there is 
a real perverſion uf the underſtanding, 
and ſuch as will baffle all the arts of lo- 
gic, will not be diſputed. There is this 
remarkable difference between the caſe 
of ſceptics and of thoſe above mentioned, 
that the laſt regret: their misfortune, and 
ate earneſtly; deſirous to have it removed 
whereas the other glory in it as an ho- 
nourable diſtinction, and employ all their 
powers rather in cheriſhing 155 : diſeaſe 
than in 4 a remed ye 4 


Wil, ſpirit, facul , but make 13 ate; Ir 
2 22 but 1225 it edge and prover, IH 
As by aven's bleft beam turns vinegar more four. 
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_ Every one knows how, much more dif- 
ficult it is to convince a fool than a wiſe 
man, and that a wilful fool, or one who 

Gu 2 wy 1s 
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is ſo with his own conſentiantl gobd li- 
king, is of all others the hardeſt to re- 
claim. Call to mind the inflexible ob- 


ſtinacy of certain imprudent people, wh 
through the influence of that unaccount⸗ 
able diſorder called ci, have enibrar, 


ced a ſyſtem of principles palpably-ah- 


ſurd, and viſibly deſtructi ve of their wn 
and their families intereſts. Do but re- 
collect the turn of mind, the temper, and 
behaviour, of thoſe of this character, 
whether learned or unlearned, ſtupid or 
witty, and you will have no occaſion to 
wonder that ſceptics and infidels have 168 
long baffled all the Jabouts « of the learns, 8 

You know, that all your argum ments, 
however ſtrong, ſufficient, and more 


than fufficient, to give ſatisfaction to any | 


reaſonable man, make no impreſſion, vor 
but a flight impreſfion, on them, and 


* + fm 5G. 


work at beſt but a temporary and, tran- 
ſient conviction; and that: wWhilſt ithe 
whim laſts, they will either obftinately 


8s. 


reſiſt, or a ar rtfully evade the ſtrongelt poſ- : 
fible eber, and hold on their courſe till 
they'® are either henry oe undone , Of wide 
ogy ve go ſenſible 


* .* 
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ſeuſible of their :ereov by melaneholy ex». 
perience. "Now; the part which men act 


inſthe affairs of common lift, and where 


their o]un and their families intereſts ars 
deeply coneerned, they may well be ſup- 
poſed to act towards hues 42 and the com 
cetus of eternity; {0707 Ho 09994 & bot 


The art of Perlbafon may -produes | 
ſore good effect, becauſe it bath an in- 


fluence on che will *; but where the will 
DBI eit to Stadt: 14. 1 ſtands 
10 Dig! Hiri galittt 6 foal 490T50W 
Fin ſpeakin „ aken' for the art of pers 
funſion, though the accompliſhments; are very different. 
| TONES a high degree of the firſt, PA ns 


the laſt in the loweſt degree: : 
ADS, IK IO enn 
Fr 2.4 Hague no mortal could 1 perfugde., | 17 . 
"TOLL 1 ieee 13% 80 


One m reaſon with accuracy, acutenef and force, 
fuffitient to convince the underſtanding, without making 
any conſiderable impreſſion on the will. By embelliſhs 
ing our thoughts with, a variety of trapts and figures; 
one may amuſe, entertain, and delight an n 
without prevailing upon them to alter their courſe. 

ſcriking thoughts conveyed in pompous language, a 
ompanied with all the force of voice, looks, and ge- 
ſture, one may dazzle the imagination, and raiſe great 
cbmmotions in the animal affections, without mending 
ee The heart is the object of perſuaſion; and 


roduce a change in the will is its genuine effect; 


77 aw 


8 LS change as is often produced by the prudent and 
affectionate * 


* 
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ſtands: bent che other way, the art of rea: 
— indeed when” 

en, turning aſide thein attention from 
3 truth, ſeem deterinined to pro 
ceed upon conjecture andi arbitrary ſup· 
poſitions, one can do ittle i more than 
warn them of their danger, call upon 
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affe nat addreſs of tender parents, a 
110 + change as was k Eo eg Ys duced We 
patriots of Greece and Rome; no MUSES the/malttY 


tude with the fame {kill with which a dextrous rider ma-, 


nages ] his horſe, giving them ſentiments 5. 1 . 


> 


. 


viees. A good underſtanding omg mg: 
an eminent degree, with an accurate and — 
knowledge ofall 1 the various ſprings of the 5 human onde 
are qualifications the moſt eſſential to this noble art, 
is capable of the utmoſt improvement by repedtedl vil 
erciſe, under the direction of juſt ules, and in injtation ; 
of the beſt models. 7 Next to the Practięe of heroic vir⸗ 
tue it is the moſt arduous, d next to 1t is Allo the HS 
worthy employment to which the Bufhu ſoul eanbe de 
voted. It; is of the laſt conſequence in the g᷑ nf 
and preſervation of a free, ſtate, and 1s hanouree by OD. 
mighty God às the chief mean employed i in Fader : 
and enlarging his e eee 7 
rite ſtudy. of all who are intrul With the cars of jg 5 
happy conſtitution, and — ore 5 oſe who have 
charge of ſouls; and no abe Will be, when woas 
ſenſe hath got he vane of alba renais {of falia/ 
RR or e Nr yiÞtimmnn 26 $16 
t them 
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them to return, and require themds Eher 
of. ſenſe and ꝓrobity to govern themſelves 
imotheir moſt important concerns, by 
that ſame direction to which they truſt in 
every other conbern of moment. 
When; through ſome unhappy bias, 
ug friend is engaged in meaſures that 
are deſtructive, or averſe to thoſe that 
ar neceſſary for his honour and ſafety, 


you will incline to reaſon with him, you 5 
will ply him with arguments; and per- 
Haps you ought to do ſo: but if he i is not 
a, perſon of more candor than is common, 
va ain e "anſwers; replies; and re- 
joinders,” in abundance; 5 and ſhall ſoon 
find, that the whole controverſy will come 

to à drawn battle. But if by authority, 
by reproof, by condeſcenſion, By intrea- 
ty, ormany other of thoſe arts of perſua- 
fon" whach - friendſhip” and good ſenſe 


11 vd b 84 I'S * 
dictate, 3 you. can prevail upon 


tocake his own plan into conſideration, | 
aid coolly and impartially pronounce 


2H 9 $1 15 


upon it, you. have done him the. beſt ſer- 
vice in your power; andꝭsif his meaſures 
are as manifeſtly — as you ſuppoſe, 


1191 


you 


= Aw AÞS raw vo. Book VII. 
he beſ chance of ſetting him 


—— aun 1 mj nt an 
Reaſoming and judging are pomers 
nearly allied, — — 

different, and 2 be 


other. The firſt may ee ated ub 
fervient to almoſt any purpoſs: but che 
Laſt, Arie. and in — 
the ſide t. Of Ricard 
be poſitive, that the — 
— baccel be employed: e ar 
| * FFF anus oy 

Every neu medium of proof afbrds 
"your adverſary «new opportynity g- 
ſeaping from the truth. By uſing throd, 
fix, or ten mediums, you furniſh him s 
many more ways of 'avoiding oonvictian 


for one vhich he hath when you fainly 
— bim with che truth. Belides, 


c. Cn Seances 345 
to. hat — 


many form of rea ſonin 


Stag in ms dogs Jes of — b- 


Laber fanthooyber« Vimo Jimi 0 
Upon he-mbgle, 4 make à dr ne im 
preflion on ſceptics, or to produce ig 
them th t belief, which is due to. Ima, 
ry truths, it is fit to — minds 
from reaſoning, and to put them 1 
viewing thoſe truths in en oxtive. eri 
dence, and comparing them | 


to common ſenſe. 


PU” of 


for a — oft ſenſe to take | an attentive 
Aurvey of the harmony of che. univerſe, 
amd doubt of the being and perfections 
(of God; ſo dt is equally ãimpoſſible for 
086k this character to eonfidgr With at- 
— certain undoubted facts appear- 
rom the fuce af the Chriſtiam revęla- 
5 „ - -—_— 
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tion, and doubt of its truth. He there- 
fore intended to have brought the pri- 
mary truths of natural and revealed reli 
gion to the bar of common ſenſe by 4 
fimple appeal: but in regard that miſap- 
prehenſions of that'tribunal, ariſing from 
the refinements 6f the learned, and the 
prejudices of the vulgar, do commonly 
prevail, he Found it neceſſary to begin 
with nein thoſe 4A and rer 
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ö 7 objections offered to the author hy Jome., 
bis friend ig together , pith, an qccauntiigh, 
hat cnnec tion betwixt | rational. perception) 
and the 5 ling 5 miereſt Hing truth, Hentjglj 
to every, rational being, which i 4s often hutT: 
ed at, but could nat be inhifted on in the depen, 
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AM. too well . with the 


power which habit hath over the 


Judgment, ab well as the actions of 


men, to expect that my Appeal to Com- 


mon Senſe ſhould be received 10 Ky bulk | 
of readers as it has been by Sher 


Will agree with me in e 1 

ſtruſe, ſubrite; and laborious "reafoning ; 7 
but will not give up reaſoning altogether. 
They will allow thoſe truths to be ob- 


vious: bar not being 4 c c -uſtom Is BOP th ou 43 


them with axioms, they will not ae 
with ſome kind of proof, however ſhort 
and ſimple. They will grant that the 


laws of nature reſult immediately from 


the contemplation of the phznomena ; 
but will have difficulty in allowing the 


ſame evidence to truths which the learn- 


ed in all ages have been accuſtomed to 
deduce by reaſoning from known prin- 
ciples. It is not poſſible to give, all at 
once, a new and oppoſite turn to mens 

Way 
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way of thinking: but as J hope to ſatisfy 
your ſeruples in a little time, ſo I believe 
that in due time the bulk of mankind 
may be brought to a nn of think 
mg on this fabjettr et 905% Hog to 
5% n ee eee eee 
anxious about the proof of moral obliga- 
tion as they dan be now about the moſt 
doubrful-poſitions: and? I am perſuaded; 
chat if any one had? chen -afirmed;-chat 
the obligation of morality was fo obvieus 
as to require no proof at alh the aſſertion 
would-be. held as extfuvagant. One gant 
not forget che alarm given to the friends 
of virtue hy the publication of an abt 
ſurd, but :threwd' book) called, The Habit 
_ of the Bees, and the mighty real of {mas 
ny writers of character to eſtabkih, hy 
much ſubtile reaſoning, a truth which 
no man of ſenſe doubts of at preſent 
the reality of virtue. There is not ann. 
dergraduate of a college, or merchant's 
clerk, who does nat! believe, Whatever 
his practice may be, the eſſentiab differ- 
ence” between vice and virtue, wich vt 
innate excellence of the one, and defur- 
1115115 „ ; mity 
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Niiry of the ochkrg and WhO UAαν,jueet foe 
ar -otice the ridituleſ of ranking taper leg 
nnd broud ſhulders among the virtues: 
Sd:greatus the change whach:the/ progrets 
of good fenſe hach made in fo hort a 
tune Lam perſuaded, that if the abo 
mntioned book were to make its appoare 
nnce nw, :itwwonld:beirecerved dvith con- 
cormpt equal trol the alarm itqgave than. 
It rere no be viſhed chat thaſn men uf 
parts,” wh, according to Mr Ppe's pres 
dictioh, have been lulled afleop fur ſo 
long :a ſeaſon, chuhl be fairly romfell or 
ib ũs probable, chat a little fantheriquiry 
by Few ſueh writers as did hunour to 
former reighs, would put elie pi mary 
trurhs of religion in their proper "I 
arid. /bariith-" for -ove>:: thoſe frivelous 
purts/ which have been ſo e 
grace af che earned. to tem og 
but in fact whenbden long fnce-admit» © 
tech by the generality of mankind with» 
hh ibommon it D affirmpthas thare 
can e ino ſuchoperſon casa da :{peculative: a- 
2 71 theiſt. 


3f2 L AHT EIN x 
the itt? Obferde tb et 
firmn neſs this is affertet by —— 
unlearhéd; And Row ſtpenubufly 14H 
maintain, ät hoe ter Atnieg or t 8 
dr the being aff petf&tions'of God ig 
Fool or « madmaf. *N6w,'T/deſire! you 
to tell the Whereia'l differ from che bulk 
2 Mankind I have Afffrined the being 

and perfectlons of Gd tht obvieusto 

| 27 rational mind; and have of eu. 
3 quence declafed PORT Ia | 
| a ſpecies "of folly r nfldlnefs. E Ave 
fixed the characteriſtic of rationality in 

a power of admitting truths that are ob- 
vious on their being fAirlyi prbpoſed; 
and have of conſequence ſecluded all 
"From. chat r rank of being vnde dilce 
ee Fr: io "of admitting thee” x ; 
Perh a} ps 1 ave not ef ey | 

f 1 55 have nor” — — e 4d. | 
ments 2 Mews kind with de 
if men Once v 700 a Hh A ole 3. 
"ORR ts, they will i the” ande 
u 5 1 y. wala nüt Tall . 

tool 97 8 hk iſe Ye bf 
1 ät er the Ed. 


ed; 


Ir Er | ay 
88; nor. would hey be raſh, in as 
him ſo merely begauſe be 97 a bad TY 
foner 5 nor don Jig, they Ber 14 8 
theiſks, whe fools or, ande, Jt, Ki 


2 


for che being an perfections of God is is 


[ 


ie palpably.abyiqus, as necellarily to pro- 
eure/at-firſt fight the aſſent. of qvery. ras 
tional being :; So. chat 1 do no more than 
krigg 60 light ſentiments which have al. 
vs lain at tha bottom of mens minds. 
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rational being, have of cheſe truths. The 
mind, I confeſs, is highly entertained 
with the regular ſteps, of a well· wrought 
demonſtration; and feels a noble ſatisfac- 
tion on arriving withfcertainty at the 
concluſion; hut this joy. is tranſient, and 
not. to be, compared with the permanent 
inyariable, ſatisfaction With Which the 
mind reſts, at all, times in the obvious 
indubitable,, Süd ner which belongs to 
primary truths. Be pleaſed to remem- 
ber, that through weakneſs of memony, 
or confuſion of thought, we may loſe 
ſight of the ſtrict connection 1 parts 
which produces a full; demonſtration. 
But the eien diſtinctian bern uete 
white, we a} Sai meet che exexgiſe 
of our reaſon, and think on thoſe ſubjects 
as becomes men of judgment: and; there- 
fore you may reſt aſſured, that the, be 
proof or demonſtration, of, thoſe truths is, 
that you cannot admit the, ſuppoſition 
of the contrary, without being conſcipus 
on your playing the fool. or che madinag. 

Kar ret ene the works of 
1155 14105 [(3 1 Ray, 
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Ray, Devtearddhd Riel driteks Fiwoutd 
earneſtly recontnend” them to your per- 
wal”: Nay, I= ſeruple not to rank them 
with the beſt written books of devotionhn, 
becauſe yo cannbt read them with At- 
tention, wirhesut feeling your” rational 
powers in full &erciſt, aid your heart, 
ut the ſame tinie, inflamed With the moft 
Aablitice affe ckibns“ But you will rene» 
ber, that all2ithis is produced, not By 
trains of laborious reaſoning, but by an ifi- 
ruitive view of che perfections f God, 
us lthey ſline forrh in his works; Lou 
will; alſo remember, that the impreſſion 
made bn you mind by ſueh writers ca- 
Av bi pertbaneit, becauſe $61u*cantiot 
AWwũls give yourſelF the fame ſtrong and 
aRaing View'of the harmony of the ü- 
Avaſt which they fer before you!, But 
Foul can at any time put Fourfelf in 
And, that the world is upheld and go. 
derne by a being of abfortte perfection; 
urid cht you Canet entertain a doubt of 
N qr Witliout the imputatiön 
r thadntfs} and therefore you 
— to found your faith on a re- 
N. Y EY 2 preſentation 
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lime affcclions that "« can be raiſe 
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preſentation made by the beſt writers, 


but on that indubitable evidence belong - 


ing to primary Krucks, Thich nies it 
ſelt at 200 Rok ht to the 775 | minds þ 
ought no k tract what f I. hid 
e oo 155 abovermentior d wi. 


ters, becauſe it it is no ook than 1 due 


| to their merit: but 1 wil ill add, that i 
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going along with devotional tracts of t 


common kind, thoſe eſpecially, w ic 


7 1127 311 10 1 42 858 
ter into hi fe. 'and manner or rather I. 
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offering to God the, genuine ſentiments, 
of your heart, in your ow n way, 

IL ©H * Dia 7711 
che duties and Occurrences of l life, on 
may acquire a habit of "Jevotion 1 ; 


valuable in all reſpects t than the molt | 


{i 


A0 171 oi; 
your mind, by the mol! ſubl lime writ 
In ſhort, to bebave as bechmes ration 


beings towards our maker, is the wh 
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of religion; ; for. whic ewe re 
furniſhed with that power, 8 he 


fig 


hath diſtinguiſhed us from n = ots and, th 


lower animals: and to i de 455 
give due exerciſe to gu e 
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jects of intuition: but I aſk, whether we 
could have any idea or perception of 
theſe relations, if we had not firſt per- 
ceived the objects related? Could we 
poſſibly have perceived the obvious pro- 
perties of triangles, ſquares, cireles, or 
any other figures, if we bad not fifſt ſcen 
thoſe figures hy our external ſenſes? We 
ſee intuitively that a whole is greater 
than its part: but cduld we have percei- 
ved this truth, if we had not firſt percei- 
ved a whole and then a part by our bo. 
dily organs, and afterwards paſſed judg- 
ment upon them, by that perception and 
judgment of obvious truth by which we 
pronounce” on all the primary trüitlis f 
nature? We ſee then the laws of nattife, 
and the author of theſe laws, in thee 
farne'tadtiner i Which "We ſer all othes 
realities that are allowed ie thi Ante 
be objects of intuitibn. %% £ gui 
Quick admiſſion to'the mind is not ef. 
0 2 to intuition. It belongs t6-ſoltie; 
but not to all truths which are objects of 
that faculty. If a truth hath its evidenee 
in icſelf, it is, aceording to the meaning 
pi 


EE T T E R AIM 815 
of che word, ſelft evident; and of conſe · 


quence an object of intuition, whether 
von take longer or ſhorter time to per- 
ceive that evidence: as, on the other 
hand, a truth that derives its evidence 
from its relation to ſome other truth, is 
not ſelf· evident, however quickly you 


may arrive at the knowledge of it! Be- . 


cauſe the axioms of the ſchools are ſeen 
as L may ſay, by a glance of the eye, e 
demand that all other truths; which are 
ſelf-eyident' ſhould be perceived in the 
ſame; manner. But this is a wrong way 
of thinking; for there are many truths 
in nature equally. ſelf-evident; n which 
the mind cannot pronounce without long 
and leiſurely attention. There are num 
berleſß . beauties of nature and art chat 


may be fully comprehended without the 


aſſiſtance of any foreign truth; but not 
without a careful inſpection repeated a- 
gain and again. A peaſant perceives at 
firſt; ſight little or no beauty in a fine 
piece of painting: but give him time to 
turn his attention to this and the other 
feature, and tene and again S 
DREW - = 
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ject, and he will, in prüportion to the 
- degree of rationality of which he is: poſ- 
ſeſſed, take up all its behuties. In the 
ſame manner may one who is not an i- 
with greater eaſe, all the primary trutlis, 
rr particular. 34 £99 
Self · evident truths have generally, but 
—— the power -of- forcing tho aſ- 
tent, or not always in che ſume degree. 
You cannot, if you would, withk- Hold 
your aſſent for a moment from the ax- 
ioms of the ſchools, when fairly propo- 
fed; bur there are may truthy in na- 
ture, thoſe eſpecially which Dance the 
Fight/c: uduet of life; equally-felfie 
ſent, in bome degree ut daf. — 
all that can be done to ſet them ful an 
"their vier. That we dught to be grate- 
fal to beniefa r. „And to do to'others"as 
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aJonk ta truth di this kind has Wine trn- 
nection wich they will, and ſome depend- 
nce ont. Their evidence is as elear as 
un beam but as the eye hath a power 
bf: letting in more: or ſeſs of the ligheaf 
Miteing the xruths in greater or Jeſt de- 
grees at pleaſuræ: They da, on ſome. de- 
1edfions; force chem ſelves upon the mind; 
Hut bm eher O ,im the: mind matt he 
ain gab mannen forced pen to give them 
After and fulliadmiſſion. Forres ο 
-X6& A: noi zomomt 10 tre>3is Troy 
o Nin gates et ach 10 too? 
1 ai i Hir E RH W. 
7 ron doi vi Stods un ; 
(65998, that, cur knowledge aud be- 
Bet of primary reuths is, ariginally.de- 
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tainty, if we have not ſome particular 
cauſe to ſuſpect the contrary: but what 
Hath been, will be, cannot be affirmed 
with any degree of certainty, without 
founding our expectation on ſome fixed 
cauſe ſufficient to produce che expected | 
event. The unthinking part of mankind 
are often governed ſolely by experience, 
in much the ſame; manner as, children 
and idiots; but men of underſtanding 
ſearch for a more firm foundation for 
their faith. In natural philoſophy,, the 
learned do not reſt in the knowlec <ul 
effects produced by experiment, if they 
can diſcover the law in nature by, which 
theſe effects, are produced; nor dg they 
tound expectations on experiment alone, 
however. often r epeated;,; with, the tame 
certainty with which, they,r ely UPAN the 
law in nature which..they diſcoyer by. ex- 
poriment. Phyſicians are often. obliged 
to proceed, merely on experience, wWith⸗ 
out being able tg reach the, Jaw in nature 
Which, produces, the. changes they obicry 1 | 
but never with that aſſurance With hi 
they proceed on the well;known aer | 
Q 
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of health anddickneſs; of life and death. 
Stateſinen and lawgi vers pay great regard 
t5'experiente; but endeavour all they Can 
o found their plans of government on 
well known laws in nature. The vulgar 
are not accurate reaſoners, and yet you 
Kill find that they do not chuſt to reſt in 
experience aldne.' Vo will chink that a 
Peafant believes; thar lead will fink and 
eotk Will witn, in water, merely beckuſt 
ble hath knoten it do ſo often: but you 
may find yourſelf miſtaken; for though 
he does not know the laws of hydroſta- 
Heb, he has the notion of ſome fixed law 
il Näture which produces thoſe eſſects, 
till on which he founds his belief: nor 
Holl he believe that cork muy Ainkyor 
lend fwim, without a power fafficient 
46! alter or cbimteract this wi The 
Hlednleff of the vulgar will tell 508; that 
iu dog hath once or twice bit à paſſen- | 
ger, you ought to keep out of his way, 
Becaüſe he may bite you. If Be has a- 
gain and again bit paſſengers, Fou'ought 
'by All means tä be on your gaard, be- 
aufe it is probable he wn bite vou. 
0 | * Z 2 | And 
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And. if he:chas taken every —— 
biting, paſſengers, they wilh tell you; char 
he will certainly bite vou and for this 
reaſon, that he is an ill- natured eur, and; / 
diſpoſedi to bite every one he ſees. Thus 
do the vulgar idiſtingwiſh;/ with great ac- 
curacy, between what may be, what: 
probably will be, and hat certainly 
will come to paſs: and thus do they with 
great judgment found! certainty; on an 
ö law in nature. Is there nat 
here juſt ground of complaint againſt 
the learned, for overlooking diſtinctions 
which ſeldom eſcape the obſervation of 
the vulgar, and thereby expoſing religion 
to objections which would; be-irejed 
with diſclain on any other ſubject? 
Should one tell a man af, plain under. 
ſtanding, that though theidog hit: ohe 
two. paſſengers, there wat no ground 
ſuſpect that he would bite a thirds of T 
though he had often bit paſſengers} there ri 
was no probability that he would do tho 
ſame again; or even though he bit % 
every occa ſion, there was not ground iſube i. 
figeot. to conclude; that he had a fiel. 
150] | 9 
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entertain a man lf plain underſtanding 
with ſueh paradeses ds theſe He would 
know how eo judge bf him Ad het et you 
ſeemi to blame me fon endenveuring ts > 
prove? thoſe to be fools, fem an 
afſectation of appeavitig wifer thin. their 
neighbours, pretend to doubt of truths 
euery whit as evident as tlie bad *diſpoſi-s 
tion dy e lt on N S ents 
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 but2hover reaches certainty. The dilftes C 
ence>is ſnall,+ but Teal, and may be 
pointed out in all che different ſelences?”! 
The Primary truths of all the ſcienees 
have ſlubſolute evidence. Trutlis deriyeck 
from chem, and b that decent called 
ſecondary, may hade evidence fuffixientz 
and mbre than ſufficient, to convince the 
judgment; and determine the will ; but 
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femme angular caſes} which wil be Hege 
tioned, being en e they have not 


that full, complete, and abſolute” evi- 
dence, which belongs to primary trutlis. 
A few examples from che different ſcien: 
ces will put this matter in its true light: 

Civil judges do paſs fentence even in 
hpi: caſes,” of re juſtice | of which 
neither they, nor any 1555 who' knows 
the ſabje&, can have 4 reaſonable "Ubtibt: 
but Tam perſuaded, chat on due confi 
deration; the judges chemſelves would Al. 
low, that their ſentence hath not tlie ci. 
dence which belongs to the maxifis of 
equity or of law on which they are foufid- 

ed. The ableſt phyfic ian, or body ef 
| phyſicians,” who give the cloſet? attend 
ance” on a patient, with the ſtriéteſt at 
tention to the ſymptoms of his 'diftert: 
per, and who preſcribe” with the utoſt 
regard to the rules of their profeſſion 
will acknowledge, chat the juſtnefs of 
their i , g neither hath; nor e 
have, the ſame evidence with che well 
known laws of nature oH Which it- 48 
founded. In mathematics, deductions 


are 
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are ſhorter, en and; clear, and 
therefore more certain than in any; other 
ä ſcience, . A mathematician. hath, 4 moſt 
the, lame abſolutg exidence far; the, pros 
poſition he has demonſtrated, . that he 
hach for the primary truths, from (which 
he hath, deduced it. But one; may, com- 
mit fan overſight or, miſtake even in, mas | 
thematical de! nonſtration. No, operation 
is mgre ſimple, more frequently practi- 
ſeda or. better underſtood, than that gf 
ſumming up accounts by the rules of ad- 
ditions, and yet the moſt perfect account: 
ant will reviſe his account, and affirm, its 
juſtneſs with the exception of errors. In 
theqlogy and ethics, one may, with a 
degree of probability approaching near 
to certainty, fix in given circumſtances 
the, portion of time . which, ought. tobe 
employed in devotion, the portion of mo- 
neu that ought; to be given in alms, the 
degree of condeſcenſion and ſubmiſſion 
gꝗue an offended brother; but not with 
that / abſplute; evidence which belongs to 
theſe tyuths,: We ought to worſhig God 


We oncht to giye alms to the Po z and, 
1 | We 


Weought, to procure * 0 alleen with 
an affended brother. Nor can one. who 
gives the ſtricteſt A ion to himſelf, 
atem his baying, falfilled. thofe duties 
with the ſame certainey with hien he 


i, eg AS rener cara 
ing what belongs to moſt other truths gf 
the fame rank; . becauſe in diſcaverin 
them the. actor is 4 witneſt to. himffif, 
or his conſcience bears hiitneſ to him gf 
dhe honeſty of his intentions and en- 
yours, Whicl is che principal thing im xe 
ngious aud moral actions; but it, may 
be doubred, whether, with the benefir gf 
this teſtimony, one cam arrixe at 4 
of certainty. concerning his, religion 
moral actions equal, x0. chat bbc. by 
longs td the primary truths, of religion 
and. morality. We find, chat che holy 
perſons recorded im ſcripturt ſpoke ih 
great aſſuragee to Gud himſeif cher 
uprigkeneſs and integrity; but fir is w 
chy of notice, that one of the chief: gf 

denn mies kind Gi nodeft diftraft of 
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nie Gn judge; with the afſertion of 
His innocence, in theſe” words? 1 know 
12 thing g by "myferr, * vet am F not hers- | 
ay fuel; but he that judgeth me 
* ig the Lord.“ Good men Have Deanne. 
of their" integrity in the diſcharge of the 
various duties of lift „ſufficient to ſupport 
them under diſaſters, and under the Hör- 
Tors of death,; and to enable chem tô quit 
Hfe, And lanelr ke eternity, not offfy 
| with eompoſure, but ſometimes alſo Wich 
y and triumph; but ſtilf it may be 
Adadtecl whether" the evidence; great As 
fr may be, is equal to that which belongs - 
thoſe truths on which | 
cher hopes. I may approacht Beat, but 
"EKGt come Fully uf to it. 11 e 
eydti fer now, Akt there is Tl dif- 
Freflee / howeverfinall it may Beitr ſome 
Kurs between che evidence of primary 
Arnd ſecbndary trüths The ene is dbib 

tt the other is not: The ene admits 
tlib pofſibility of tmiſtake; che other does 
klär. The one is at beſt But a high de- 
"Free of probability; the other ig certainty. 
Kad Jou lee att the fame time//thavthe 
11 8 different 
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different evidence ariſes from the differ- 
ent nature of the truths. One is an h- 
jet of intuition; and therefore, if there 
is no defect in the faculty by which yon 
perceive, or the medium through which 
you perceive thoſe truthe, there can be 
no poſſible ground of doubt. The other 
is a ſubject of reaſoning, in which you 
are always more or leſs liable to —— 
through a variety of cauſes; needleſs to, be 
enumerated, let your, faculty of percep- 
tion be ever fo e "oft FOE: mann 
ever ſo clear... 5 Argh 
Abere , e a (ot -Damber 
of ſecondary truths, that 1, ;/promuſed, to 
mention, which have evidence that foes 
not fall ſhort of that which, belongs, to. 
primary truths, and may therefore, with 
great propriety, be called abſolute. 0 10 
this paper will be deſtrayed, on being pur 
in the fire, is a ſecondary truth dedycihle 
by the rules of logie from this primary 
truth, Fire has a power to conſume. com- 
buſtibles. Nevertheleſs, 4 can as lietle 
doubt of che one AS; the other. Tha t, bh 
1 will water, is to me 1 ab! 


lutely 
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tardy- certain as the primary truth in na- 
tire from which it is deduced, becauſe't 
eam have as liffle doubt of the one as of 
tlie other. It is needleſs to mention o- 
ther truths ef the ſume kind; —_— 
Will allow, that there are many. 
for your Fariahi@lon/add my. own, — 
mie to mention t ſecondary truths; dne 
of Which comes within an hatr-readtht of 
Abſolute certainty, and the other is at 4 
great diſtance from it; and both have 
the higheſt degree of probability. That 
death "worn enſue _ my ſwallo wing 
ate mercury, i I think,” almoſt, 
Bur not abſolutely; ” * becauſe there 
Hay 1 poſlibly be Tome fluid in my confi 
tutio Which old prove am Antidote ds 
the polfbn: That bread will ay Hungen, 
An reffeſk ah nouriſh che man whe 
Lats it with” appetite,” is Hi ghly probable; 
Put at a great diſtance from the certainty 
WHIT belongs to that primary truth, 
Bread has à fintritive quality; becauſe 
Mete inay be ſomething in the man's con- 
An tuition which deſtroys tlie nutritive 
4 quality of the bread,” and” may” turn it 
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into poifon:4-which; by!theby;cisa good 
philoſophical account of che common 
practice of aſking a bleſſing om our f60d-7 
Jo al perſon of leſsicdiſcernment, I 
would have made a long apology fon this 
detail of obvious facts; but you Rn 


how commonly they are overlooked by 


learned and unlearned, and what endleſs 
confuſion ariſes in biiſineſs and ſcience; 
from not attending to theſe things. You: 
know thoſe of good underſtanding, who! 
never would have run into fooliſh/ reat+ 
ſoning, and what is yet more worthy; 
your attention, would not have enter 
into fooliſh ſchemes of buſimeſs as they> 
do too often; if they had been early caught 
to diſtinguiſh between probability tand 
certainty, and between che varidus det 
grees of probability, andbhow::neatly it 
approaches without ever reaching i abfo- 
lute evidence. And to the ſame defect 
in education we muſt im pute the greateſt 
part of the abſurdities in theory and prace 
tice, which ons unn unn 
morality. O hub m5} to bisbasf} 
Tou wilt ſay, and L cannot dens that 
Sal?! the 
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the folly of maintaining ſecondary, wi 
a zeal of contention, equal, if nat ſaperior 
to vhat is ſhowni for primary ——— 
to be imputed chiefly to mens pride and 
ſelfiſſi paſſions; but you will allow me, 


ſuch free ſcope to work the miſchief they 
have wrought, if ꝓeople had not loſt ſight 
of the difference between firſt and ſeemm 
dary truths, |and:{\the different evidence 
belonging to each. I am extremely glad 
that: ve are in ſome reſpects wiſer than 
they:who-came before us: but can ya 
tell me vrhence it comes to paſs, that our 
celebrated divines and philoſophers blun - 
den ſa groſaly inc an art to which they are 
{þcmuch! devoted 21G p you 1 Will 4 reduce: 
their addreſſes to mankind on the ſubject 
of religion and! virtue to a ſyllogiſm 
youſwilli find them almoſt always prove 
tlie miajor inſtead of the minor propoſi- 
tion for inſtead of proving/ to mankind, 
byva fair enumeration of particulars, how; 
far they do or do not conform to the 
ſtandard of their duty, you will find 
thein — perpetually employed in pro- 


2111 ving, 


that theſe paſſions: would: notqhave had 
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ving, That they ought to love God, That 
they ought to do juſtice to men, or ſome 
other ſuch general truths, which no man 
in his ſenſes doubts of. I allow, that, to 
promote the intereſts 'of relig ion and v vi 


tue, it 1s fit to ſet the primary truths ful 
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in the view of mankind, and that f it by 
neceſſary o preſent 8 IN again a 15 4. 
gain to their view; but Wel nag ; of 
mankind will grant vou, on the firſt pro o- 
poſal, all the Primary truths of v eliglon 
and morality, who will not grant, with- hy 
out ſtrict. proof, that they come ſhort, 
as they do, in fulfilling. their 4 5 
| and 1 0 obligations: And I de 7 22 
to account to me for men of 2555 
judgment and learning, beſtowin ing 1 
much labour in provi ng a propoſi tien 
which w vill be granted 2 at firſt figh an nd 
taking To little pains | co prove tru ru ths 
which will n not be granted without fir a 
N Un & 03,2704 
and full proof, otherwi c than by, impu⸗ 
ting it to the wretched ſtate in hie 


learning Bas been for ſo many "Ages. oH 
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der years by. 185 whoſl le Jud Sen „Ve 
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put the matter to 4 trial with 
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Now, if 7 9 the oppoſite to a- 
ny Primary truth is meant your concei- 
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ving, that the oppoſite may be true, I 
affirm it as impoſſible in all other ſoien- 
ces as in mathematics; and on this ſolid 
foundation, that it is impoſſible to be- 
lieve and doubt of the truth of a propo- 
ſition at one and the ſame time; as im- 
poſſible as to believe that a thing is and 
is not at the ſame time. Probable levi- | 
dence carried to its utmoſt height does 
indeed admit a conception of the oppo- 
ſite propoſition's being true; but abſb- 
lute evidence, whether mathematical, 
phyſical, or moral, does not. I, will 
not ſwallow a draught of poiſon while, I 
continue in my ſenſes, becauſe I have 
the probability that it would bring 
my death; but as the evidence, »however 
high, is but of the probable kind, -d 
with eaſe conceive the contrary: proaſ 
tion to be true, namely, that the pi] 
poſſibly might not kilßb me. But I pat 
not, if I would, form any ſuch cahtey- 
tion of the oppoſite to a truth ef hn 
kind for which I have abſolute evidenge. 
As long as the evidence labours under 
a defect, chere is room for doubt; but 
{A Y. |} as 
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as ſoon as it becomes perfect, and abſ3- 
lutely complete Air" is beyond all donbt, 
and it is no longer in your power to ſup- 
pole the poſlibility of the contrary's being 
true becauſe you cannot ſuppoſe a thing 
to be true and falſe at ei- r 
me: nich s fed v4gilsd o as piditiog 
iv Though Hhavedaidoencughcna wap for- 
mer letter to ſhow the difference between 
probability and certainty, and between 
tlie evidence of firſt and ſecondary truths; 
yetj for your farther ſatisfaction, I will 
put the primary truths of all the ſciences 
ton fair trial. When your: friend is gi- 
ven up by his phyſicians, and by all a- 
bout him, it is ꝓrobable he will dies 
when: the ſymptoms of death appear, the 
probability grows higher; when he turns 
Pale, faint, and motionleſs; and ſeems 
acually to have reſigned his breath, we 
ſayz that his death is more than pro- 
hable: but in reality the probability is 
only at its utmoſt height; for chere is 
voom for the ſuppoſition of his not being 
Aba and of the poſſibility of his recove- 
yl But if he continue in chisſſtate for 
18 3B a 
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a, cpnſderable ſpace, of 5, ad th 
1ymproms « of -mortification begin to car 
pear, the pro fa is, conyerted f into 
certaint Yo and. t he evidence of his, being 
dead is full, complete, and. abſphite, 
and 1 it is no longer. in your power to ſup- 

poſe the e of, his recovery, with⸗ 
out 2, miracle. In like e hen 
this letter comes to our hand, if you 
are perſuaded, as No Saks. YON, will be, 
that] was in life when I vyrote it, L defy 
you t to admit, the leaſt pollible conception 
of my being dead at the fame time,, Life 
and death are, in our apprchenſſon,, 40 
completely oppoſite, that i it is impoſſihle 
to admit the leaſt conception of hoth ineo 
our minds at the lame, time, and £ongern- 
ing the ſame perſon. The fama mag. he 
faid of light and darkneſs ſumamer. and 
winter, fluidity and, coheſion of .parys, 
gravitation, Oc. ; and, in one word „f 
all the primary truths of phyſics, the 
contrary of which you, can, no more ſup- 
poſe true, chan you can conceive the oppo: 
ſite to a mathematical axiom. If yqubane 
full nn. that che Lag, is bel the 
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Hotiz6h, you danhot füppofb him to be 
Above 5 A Al 6780 that hes 
the" topic or CApricötn, dit is not In 


_ &f Caitcer ut the fate time. If yon bé- 


nete water to be Heid, 50u cannot Ct. 


ceive che poilibility of its being at kit 
fee time fölid, any more tha you can 
Eiicdive that 4 triangle Mould” be 4 
| Kfhars; or A fafudre ſhould be à triangle. 
Indeed the water chat is Avid r pie 

in a little time become folid, and 
| thieice hielt is folid at preſent may foon 
decoinle Anidi but that either one or 0. 


Ad Ard folkd is abſolutefy incontdt 
el 80 chat l cannot perceive the dif- 
Ferdf6s ſb much inſiſted on, Between the 
brdence which belongs to the 3ioins of 
mathematics, And that which belongs to 
the primary truthe of all the other ſelen 
. coyagq io hu smn 36 E= 
-7 That every one euthe to habe ks! uy 
39 propoſition uflfevident;\aud'as well 


Witte to: rhe” rank of azxioms, as any 


one SW Edclidy and if a man has but ab 


Hor —_ much 


Four power to cbHceive him in the tropic 


rel mould at ole ind the ſame time be 
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much underſtanding as enables him te 
give his aſſent to its truth, I:defy: him te 
conceive! the poſſibility that the oppoſite 
propoſition ſhould be true; that is, Eda: 
fyſany man in his ſenſes to beliaye nhe 
poſſihility chat every one ought and 
ought. not to have his own. HE RU mob 
If you will take for granted what, l 
hope to make appear in the ſecend pave 
of this Appeal, I ſhall goon to make the 
experiment on the primary truths of rec 
ligion, Admitting, then, that you 
fully ſatisſied, that it is not only: Pro- 
bable in the higheſt. poſſible degree but 
abſolutely certain, that we ought to or- 
ſhip. and obey God, do; youfthink: you 
could conceive; the poſſibilitii Of jour not 
being under this obligationg Admitting 
the abſolute certainty; ofian-obligation:shy 
treat, our brethren of mankind withyjupr! 
ſtice, equity, and Kindneſs; can eamceonr: 
ceive the, poſſibility of our being mt, lit 
berty to treat them in an unkind; unfliry! 
unjuſt, manner? And admitting that a 
are bound to take care of our own inter- 
eſt, by pre ercing the higheſt and moſt, 
2 . 8 laſting 
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laſting enjoyment to that Which is low 
andꝛrtranſient, can you coneeive us at li- 
berty to prefer chat which! isptrifling and 
ſhort· lived, to that whieh is momentous 
acid permanent i Theſe plain truths; 
with their oppoſite” abſurdities are ſel. 
dom made an ect of attention by the 

bull of mankind, and not often preſent- 
«dtp them in their naked fimmphcity and 
force but whenever they are, every one 
of common underſtanding will, without 
befitarion, aſſent to thæ one as abſoturely 
evident; 'and-rejeft the other as: abſolute- 
by:falfes+s Juſt in proportion” as 4 man 
turus his face to the ſouth} he turns 'a- 
way from the north; and juſt in propor- 

tion as he admins ay truth, he turns a- 
way his mind from the oppoſite fatty. 
Men of weak underſtanding may veer a- 
bout ke weithercocks,” to which they 
are commonly compared; but as ſoon as 
they fix an the belief of any truth, phy- 
foal; moral; or mathematical, they be- 
come-aticapable-vÞ allowing che ſuppofi- 
tiom of che contraries being true. 
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to you fur ot having it more in our 
Power to entertain idle conceits in op. 
ſition to other primaryotruths, thin to 
the axionis of mathematics. Be pleaſed, 
therefore, to conſider that idras which 
have no dependence an or connection 
vrith any being in natufe, are the fubject 
of mathematical knowiedge; whereas All 
other ſciences have for their ſubject the 
powers and qualities ef beings Whibkf 
really exiſt; and that as all beings hkt- 
ever, the ſupreme excepted, are capable | 
of divers and oppoſits "qualities H 
powers, fo it is eaſy to fuppofe qua kties 
differetit from and oppoſitè to what wee 
tually etiſſ. But it is not ray, nor i. 
teed' poſſible,” to admit an abſtrudi idea 
different from and oppoſite to what exiſtłh 
in our mints. It is impoſſibie ur bw 
ample;/ to concei ve, that black ſnbuld ebe · 
come whits; when black! and white ar 
conſidered in he abſtruct; hut it ig ca 
to conceive, that the Ball which wen kf. 
firm to be black may-beeome whlte ſribe- 
cauſe 1 of Which the cball gr 
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made, is capable of oFeceiving theſe dif- 
ferent colours. Ita is. impoſſible to cons 
_ caive,, that a cone, conſidered im the ab- 


ſtract. ſhould become a cylinder but it 


is ea $0:c0ncerve that the braſi or any 


other matter which 135 now a cone, may 
become a cylinder. It is impoſſible ta 


conceive, that 3 ſhauld become 6, when 


the numbers are conſidered without any 


reference to a particular ſubject: but it is 
eaſy to conceive,: that. three pieces of tim- 


ber. or ſtone, may be converted: into fits 


Lt is. impoſſible, to conceive, that à man 
out not to have his own, when proper- 
ii mot applied to a particular ſubject: 


but itas-eafy to conceive hama man may 


laſe his property in almoſt any ſubject: 
and ithat therefore he ought nat to have 
che ſe; and enjoyment. of it. in ſhorti 
juſt gonceptions are in a rational mind 
abſolutely! immutable; but the ſuhjects 


on hich we employ our-conceptidns. are 


not; which gives occaſion to che mind to 
feignda/ change in the ſubject, hy which, 
itoampoſes on itſelf. It is impoſſible for 
me te Conceive,; that clighsſhanld bree 

obs darkneſs, 


o 
oi 
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darkneſs, or darkneſs light, or that both 
ſhould meet in the ſame ſubjet; but I 
have no difficulty in conceiving, that the 
light which fills this chamber at preſent 
may diſappear,” and darkneſs Fgome into 
its place; and, if I am ſo diſpoſed, 1 
might, upon the ſtrength of this imagi- 
nation, affirm, that the ſun does not 
ſhine at noon-day, or that we have no 
greater evidence for its being day than 
night, becauſe I can conceive the one or 
the other at pleaſure, (In ithedldgyh Jer | 
thics, and phyſics, but not in mathema- 
tics, a man may, when he pleaſes, ſet 
up his imagination in oppoſition 'to the 
truth of things; and if he chuſes to 
found his faith rather on the one than 
the other, you cannot poſlibly 1 
him othefwiſe than by Þ pealing to til 
remainder of good ſenſe of which he may 
be poſſeſſed, and ſhowing him, that he 


00s the fool and the madman. | 
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n make of the charge of -folly 
that I br ainſt him; but will he 
make light * being convicted of folly to. 


himſelf? for char is what I aim at. By 


of mankind, or to à certain nutuber of 
ſele&judges, but to every man of ſenſe, 
and to the ſceptic himſelf; who, if he pol-. _ 
ſeſſes that quality in any tolerable: degree, 
will at length pronounce in favour of reli- 
gioch Indeed, if a man is deſtitute of com- 
mon ſenſe, or if, by diſeaſe or e 
chat characteriſtical power of the rationa 
is ſo impaired as to render N Ip in- 
capable of 0 ing between þvious 
truth and palpab! ere „ o not 3 
tain him a judge. But chat, — 1--ox 
is not 2 common "caſe: for as, in the... f 
abstice of our duty, we often find our- 
Ne wed by 7 een | 


appealing to common ſenſe, 1 do not 
truſt the cauſe of religion to a majority © 


r 
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may yield to tlie direction of either as we 
chuſe; ſo, in judging on plain ſubjects, 
true and falſe ſentiments often preſent 
themſelves to our mind in ſuch a way, 
as leaves us at liberty to adopt the one 
or the other as we chuſe. Have not you 
known perſons far gone in folly, who ſtill 
retained ſo much diſcernment, that upon 
ſome occafions they have caught them- 
elves ſpeaking nonſenſe, have bluſhed, 
and turned ſilent? I can recollect inſtan- 
ces of perſons in the beginning of a fever 
ho have told thoſe about them, that 
they were going to rave, and haye ac- 
tually ſtopped themſelves: and nothing 
is more common than for thoſe, who are 
p getting drunk, to perceive the growing 
| diſorder by the nonſenſe 'which-they;ut- 
ter. If indeed they go on to drink, chey 
will perceive it no longer, but turn doym- 
right fools, without the poſſibility of he- 
e ing mide ſenfible:of their diſorder. ] 
19 always avoid charging thoſe "files 
on the will which can es 
the account of che underſtanding; hut 
| Huch help 3 ſceptics and 
7 | infidels 
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infidels might prevent a great dealiof that 


abfurdity thay run: into on the ſubject o 
religion: for, certain diſeaſed gaſes ex- 
eepted, the progreſs of folly; is gradual, 
and the perſon affected may perceiye. it 
if he will or mays in its firſt approaches, 
bs made ſenſible af it by the aſſiſtance f 
friend. And I know no greater frienol- 
-chip? that ean be done to theſe. people , 
thaw to ſet the: diſſerence bęætwęen ſenſe 
andmonſefiſe full: in their view and ap! 
perluatled, chat if this good: office had 
Ibten done to mankind by the, friends f 
- religion when the controverſy. firſt broke 
2outjowe! had not only got rid ,of ice Pt. 1 
„ uiſtn long ago but alſe , would haxe 
amade a greater proficiencey in uſeful 
IEnowledge than we have deng an anf 1 
Would fain hope, that the evil, May et 
E fedreſſed by guſtoring che gathagmnty 
Sfteommon ſenſe. oA ;aloot Ag: 
Do not you think that dſomething 
„Ughe tobe done for the hononr of litera- 
bicture, and of cht age in which, we, Lye * 
2457 Nhat a ſhamefnb ching is ati that, we 
bahould be foundgctrangling- ont, firſt 
zlobilnt . principles, 
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laugh at thoſe Aubtile diſputes of the 


no man of ſenſe can gainſay. 
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3 when diſceveries of truths 
unknown to thoſe who came; before u, 
might in all zeaſon be expected from n 
people who enjoy our advantages? We 


ſchoolmen, which neyer could be brought 


1 2 4 


to an iſſue; but are nat aware of à cans! 


duct no leſs, ridiculous, in writing v 
lumes of controverſy abaut tuths Wich 
n oi; 
1 know your zeal for freedom of lin- 
quiry, and heartily agree with you but 
cannot be Teconciled, to that ſilly wamtyri; 
of maintaining either fide of a queſtionyi 
by plauſible arguments, Which. yowknow:!: 
was firſt introduced by the ancient o- 
phiſts; * and. brought, again into feputas 
tion by the Popiſh ſchoolmen, and ismow - 
become the chief faculty of modern cep 
tics, and not diſcountenanced in che 
manner it Hanh, by men of ſenſe and 
learning. 1800 101 10 V7 1111¼! 20 asm 900 
How often wks you and I been di 


guſted with idle conceits, chimerical fup- 
| poſitions, apd monſtrous paradoxes, in 


fa vo s ee which they would mot 


have 


them. 3 there wou 

ny harm in dbhhiging men of genus 8 
puttheir opinions to the trial of ember 

ſenſe; before they oberuded them on the 


49) F 


tion, neglect — precauth 
would it be any: prejudice to the intereſt 
of truth, or of freedom of rhouphit, chat 

their groſs abſurdities or crude concep- i 

tions were received by the public with 
that cold contempt which chey are ſure ; 
to meet with in every circle of men of. Ig 
ſenſe:and ſpirit? I Eno. no tigt an) ſet 
of men can have to inſult the comm a” 
ſenſsof mankind; nor do I fee any” . | 
ſen why the public ſhould bear with bez A 
dotas:from- writers of any kind, "whit > 
one man of ſpirit would not bear with, - 
from another. 
After all, I enn as diffident'6f F ſue⸗ 
ceſs as. you can he, both from a ſenſe of” 1 | 
my cincapacity to WI tothe fab- 
EI | ject, 
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ject, and a ſuſpicion that mankind chuſe 

either to be entertained with ſubtile de- 
bates, or to give up inquiry altogether: 
+ but I hope the public will take in good 
part this effort I have made, to check a 

folly which hath retarded the progreſs of 
knowledge in all ages, and threatens the 
preſent age with a perverſion of judg- 
ment fimilar to what prevailed i in that pe- 


riod, when, as Mr Pope lays, ., mz” 
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Faith, goſpel, all. ſeen'd made to be diſputed; 
And nn _——_ be confuted. 
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